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IMPERIAL DEMOCRACY. 


Last May I spoke before my people at home on the subject of 
Imperialism. I took my title, as I take now my text, from Kip- 
ling’s “ Recessional,” the noblest hymn of our century: “ Lest 
we forget.” For it seemed to me then, just after the battle of 
Manila, that we might forget who we are and what we stand for. 
In the sudden intoxication of far-off victory, with the conscious- 


ness of power and courage, with the feeling that all the world is 
talking of us, our great stern mother patting us on the back, and 
all the lesser peoples looking on in fear or envy, we might lose 
our heads. But greater glory than this has been ours before. 
For more than a century our nation has stood for something 
higher and nobler than success in war, something not enhanced 
by a victory at sea, or a wild bold charge over a hill lined with 
masked batteries. We have stood for civic ideals, and the great- 
est of these, that government should make men by giving them 
freedom to make themselves. The glory of the American Re- 
public is that it is the embodiment of American manhood. It 
was the dream of the fathers that this should always be so, — that 
American government and republican manhood should be coex- 
tensive, that the nation shall not go where freedom cannot go. 
This is the meaning of Washington’s Farewell Address: that 
America should grow strong within herself, should keep out of 
all fights and friendships that are not her own, should secure no 
territory in which a free man cannot live, and should own no 
possessions that may not in time be numbered among the United 
States. In other words, America should not be a power among 
the nations, but a nation among the powers. This view of the 
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function our country rests on is no mere accident of revolution or 
isolation. It has its base in sound political common sense, and 
in the rush of new claims and new possibilities we should not for- 
get this old wisdom. 

This year 1898 makes one of the three world-crises in our 
history. Twice before have we stood at the parting of the ways. 
Twice before have wise counsels controlled our decision. The 
first crisis followed the war of the Revolution. Its question was 
this, What relation shall the weak, scattered colonies of varying 
tempers and various ambitions bear to one another? The answer 
was, the American Constitution, the federation of self-governing 
United States. 

The second crisis came through the growth of slavery. The 
union of the States, we found, could not “permanently endure 
half slave, fhalf free.” These were the words of Lincoln at 
Springfield in 1858, — the words that made Douglas Senator from 
Illinois, that made Lincoln the first President of the re-united 
States. These are the words which, fifty years ago, drove the 
timid away in fear, that rallied the strong to brave deeds in face 
of a great crisis. And this was our decision: Slavery must die 
that the Union shall live. 

The third crisis is on us to-day. It is not the conquest of 
Spain, not the disposition of the spoils of victory which first 
concerns us. It is the spirit that lies behind it. Shall our 
armies go where our institutions cannot? Shall territorial expan- 
sion take the place of Democratic freedom? Shall our invasion 
of the Orient be merely an incident, an accident of a war of 
knight-errantry, temporary and exceptional? Or is it to mark a 
new policy, the reversion from America to Europe, from Demo- 
cracy to Imperialism ? 

It is my own belief that the crisis is already passing. Our 
choice for the future is made. We have already lost our stomach 
for Imperialism, as we come to see what it means. A century of 
republicanism has given the common man common sense, and the 
tawdry glories of foreign dominion already cease to dazzle and 
deceive. But the responsibilities of our acts are upon us. Hawaii 
and Alaska are ours already. Cuba and Porto Rico we cannot 
escape, and, most unfortunate of all, the most of us see no clear 
way to justice toward the Philippines. The insistent duties of 
“ Compulsory Imperialism ” already clamor for our attention. 

In the face of these tremendous problems, the nation should at 
least be serious. It is not enough to swell our breasts over the 
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glories of national expansion, roll up our eyes, and prate about 
the guiding finger of Providence, while the black swarm of our 
political vultures swoop down on our new possessions. To the 
end that we may understand the serious work of “Compulsory 
Imperialism,” let us look briefly at a number of easy propositions 
or axioms of political science pertinent, each in its degree, to the 
topic before us. 

Colonial expansion is not national growth. By the spirit of 
our Constitution our Nation can expand only with the growth 
of freedom. It is composed not of land but of men. It is a 
self-governing people, gathered in self-governing United States. 
There is no objection to national expansion where honorably 
brought about. If there were any more space to be oecupied by 
American citizens, who could take care of themselves, we would 
cheerfully overflow and fill it. But Colonial Aggrandizement is 
not national expansion; slaves are not men. Wherever degen- 
erate, dependent or alien races are within our borders to-day, 
they are not part of the United States. They constitute a 
social problem; a menace to peace and welfare. There is no 
solution of race problem or class problem until race or class can 
solve it for itself. Unless the negro can make a man of himself 
through the agencies of freedom, free ballot, free schools, free 
religions, there can be no solutions of the race problem. Already 
Booker Washington warns us that this problem unsettled is a 
national danger greater than the attack of armies within or with- 
out. The race problems of the tropics are perennial and insolu- 
ble, for free institutions cannot exist where free men cannot 
live. 

The territorial expansion now contemplated would not extend 
our institutions, because the proposed colonies are incapable of 
civilized self-government. It would not extend our nation, be- 
cause these regions are already full of alien races, and are not 
habitable by Anglo-Saxon people. The strength of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization lies in the mental and physical activity of men and in 
the growth of the home. Where activity is fatal to life, the 
Anglo-Saxon decays, mentally, morally, physically. The home 
cannot endure in the climate of the tropics. Mr. Ingersoll once 
said that if a colony of New England preachers and Yankee 
schoolma’ams were established in the West Indies, the third 
generation would be seen riding bareback on Sunday to the cock- 
fights. Civilization is, as it were, suffocated in the tropics. It 
lives, as Benjamin Kidd suggests, as though. under deficiency of 
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oxygen. The only American who can live in the tropics without 
demoralization is the one who has duties at home and will never 
go there. 

The advances of Civilization are wholly repugnant to the chil- 
dren of the tropics. To live without care, reckless and dirty, to 
have no duties and to be in no hurry, with the lottery, cock-fight 
and games of chance for excitement, is more to them than rapid 
transit, telegraphic communication, literature, art, education and 
all the joys of Saxon civilization. The Latin Republics fail for 
reasons inherent in the nature of the people. There is little civic 
coherence among them ; feelings are mistaken for realities, words 
for deeds and boasting for accomplishment. Hence great words, 
lofty sentiments, fuss and feathers generally take the place of 
action. 

The freedom of Spanish America is for the most part military 
despotism. It is said of the government of Russia that it is 
“despotism tempered by assassination.” That of most of our 
sister republics is assassination tempered by despotism. Mexico, 
the best of them, is not a republic; it is a despotism, the splendid 
tyranny of a man strong and wise, who knows Mexico and how 
to govern her, a humane and beneficent tyrant. 

We shall find in Cuba all the problems that vex Latin Amer- 
ica. There are three things inseparable from the life of the 
Cuban people, —the cigarette, the lottery ticket and the machete. 
These stand for vice, superstition and revenge. From my own 
visit to Havana two keen recollections remain. In the early 
morning the markets are filled by a long procession of loaded 
burros who come down the mountain-side. These bring every- 
thing that is eatable, — with the rest live pigs and sheep. Pigs 
and sheep alike are tied in pairs and hung saddle-wise, head 
downward from the backs of the donkeys. From two until four 
in the morning the long procession comes in, the pigs lustily 
squealing, the sheep helpless and dumb. But nobody cares for 
an animal’s pain. There is no society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals in Cuba. There are not many who could 
understand even the purpose of such a society. In Havana bull- 
fights follow the church services, not real fights but slaughter. A 
horse lame and blind is ripped up by an infuriated bull, who in 
turn is done to death by the stab of a skillful butcher. At 
Christmas time all interest centres in the lottery. Everybody 
buys lottery tickets. Charms, fortune-tellers, astrology and all 
the machinery of superstition are brought into play to select the 
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lucky numbers. ‘ How many days old am 1? How many days 
old is my Dolores? How many days old was I on my lucky day 
when I drew the prize last year? How can I find my lucky num- 
ber?” These matters are talked of everywhere, on the streets, in 
the church, in the wine rooms, in the theatres. One hears the 
parrots on their posts at the gate discussing the very same ques- 
tions. The birds rattle off the names and numbers as glibly as 
their master, and with as high a conception of the possibilities of 
life. 

The people of Cuba prefer the indolence of Spanish rule, how- 
ever corrupt and brutal, to the bustling, blunt ways of the Anglo- 
Saxon. They would take their chances at starvation or butchery 
rather than clean up their towns. To suppress lottery and cock- 
fight would make life not worth living. The Puritan Sabbath 
and the self-control it typifies would be worse to them than the 
flames of Purgatory. 

We are pledged to give self-government to Cuba. This we 
cannot do in full without the risk of seeing it relapse into an 
anarchy as repulsive, if not as hopeless, as the tyranny of Spain. 
Only the splendid apparition of the man on horseback could 
bring this to an end. The dictator may bring Law, but not 
democracy. Its ultimate fate and ours is Annexation. It is too 
near us and our interests for us to leave it to its fate, and to the 
schemes of its own small politicians. It therefore remains for us 
to annex and assimilate Cuba, but not at once. We must take 
our time, and do it in decency and order, as we have taken Alaska 
and Hawaii. We take Cuba, Porto Rico and Hawaii, not because 
we want them, but because we have no friends who can manage 
them well and give us no trouble, and it is possible that in a 
century or so they may become part of our nation as well as of 
our territory. American enterprise will flow into Cuba, no 
doubt, when Cuba is free. It will clean up the cities, stamp out 
the fevers, build roads where the trails for mule-sleds are, and 
railroads where the current of traffic goes. Doubtless a great 
industrial awakening will follow our occupation of Cuba when 
we have taken away the barrier of our tariffs. 

The Anglo-Saxon nations have certain ideals on which their 
political superstructure rests. The great political service of 
England is to teach respect for Law. The British Empire rests 
on British Law. The great political service of the United 
States is to teach respect for the Individual Man. The Amer- 
ican republic rests on individual manhood, the “right divine of 
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man, the million trained to be free.” The chief agency in the 
development of free manhood is the recognition of the individual 
man as the responsible unit of government. This recognition is 
not confined to local and municipal affairs, as is practically the 
case in England, but extends to all branches of government. 

It is the axiom of democracy that “ government must derive its 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” No such consent 
justifies slavery ; hence our Union “could not endure half slave, 
half free.” No such consent justifies our hold on Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Cuba, Porto Rico, the Ladrones or the Philippines. The 
people do not want us, our ways, our business, or our govern- 
ment. Only as we displace them or amuse them with cheap 
shows -do we gain their consent. These are slave nations, and 
their inhabitants cannot be units in government. In our hands, 
as Judge Morrow has ably pointed out, they will have.no voice in 
their own affairs, but must be subject to the sovereign will of 
Congress alone. This implies Taxation without Representation, 
a matter of which something was said in Boston one hundred and 
thirty years ago. Our Constitution knows no such thing as per- 
manently dependent colonies, else the acquisition of such would 
have been formally forbidden. 

To be subject to the will of Congress, as the history of Alaska 
has clearly shown, is to be subject to vacillation, corruption, 
tyranny, parsimony and neglect. The greatest scandals England 
has known have come from her neglected colonies. It is not that 
Americans or Englishmen are incompetent to handle any class of 
problems. It is because the public weary of them ; colonial affairs 
are trivial, paltry and exasperating. When a colony ceases to be 
a new toy, it falls into neglect. The record of American occupation 
of our one colony of Alaska is the same in kind (climate and blood 
excepted) with that of Spanish rule in Cuba or the Ladrones. 
We are blind to this because we do not care. Alaska is none of 
our business ; we have no money invested in it. In a few years 
Alaska will have no resources left ; then we may throw it away 
as we would throw a sucked orange. The American-Spanish idea 
of a colony is a place to be exploited, to make its captors rich by 
its resources and its trade. We have cured Spain of that idea, 
by taking all her colonies away. But we have not attained to the 
idea that we must spend our money on our colonies, enriching 
them with enterprise and law. 

It is said nowadays that wherever our flag is raised it must 
never be hauled down. To haul down an American flag is an 
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insult to Old Glory. But this patriotism rings counterfeit. It 
would touch a truer note to say that wherever our flag goes it 
shall bring good government. It should, as Senator Mason sug- 
gests, “never float over an unwilling people.” Whatever land 
comes under the American flag should have the best government 
we know how to give. It should be better than we give ourselves, 
for it lacks the noble advantages of self-rule. 

Take the Philippines or leave them! No half-way measures 
can be permanent. To rule at arm’s length is to fail in govern- 
ment. These islands must belong to the United States, or else 
they must belong to the people who inhabit them. If we govern 
the Philippines, so in their degree must the Philippines gov- 
ern us. 

There are some economists who intelligently favor colonial 
extension to-day because to handle colonies successfully must 
force on us English forms of government. A dose of Imperial- 
ism would stiffen the back of our Democracy. English forms are 
better than ours in this, that they can deal more accurately with 
outside affairs. This is because the people of England are never 
consulted by the foreign office, the colonial office or the Bureau 
controlling coinage and finance. To remove these matters from 
popular control makes for good government at the expense of 
training of the people. As to which is the better there is room 
for honest difference of opinion. The essence of this argument is 
that pressure from without will force us to take all difficult mat- 
ters out of the people’s hands, intrusting them only to trained 
representatives. It is true, no doubt, that our standing in the 
world is lowered because our best statesmen are not in politics to 
the degree that they are in England. The rules of the game shut 
them out. But I believe that we can change these rules by forces 
now at work. Wiser voters will demand better representatives, 
but these must keep in touch with the people, acting with them 
and through them, never in their stead. For reasons I shall give 
later on, I believe that to adopt British forms, with all their 
unquestioned advantages, would be a step backward and down- 
ward. 

Leaving political philosophers aside, the noisiest advocates of 
colonial expansion are among men least interested in good gov- 
ernment at home. Chief among these are ministers ignorant of 
the difficulties of wise administration, and politicians contemptu- 
ous of them. “I don’t,” observes one of these, — 
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“T don’t value principle mor’n an old cud, 
What are we rational creatures for 
But glory and gunpowder, thunder and blood ?” 


Such men find fishing best in troubled water. If it were not for 
the petty offices which the Philippines promise, half the political 
impulse in favor of their annexation would evaporate. Half the 
rest comes from the desire to dodge the issues of labor and coin- 
age by setting people to talking of something else. 

There are two parties in every free country, and only two. 
These are, first, those who strive for good government, and sec- 
ond, those who hope to gain something — money, glory, prestige — 
from bad government. These two parties are not called republi- 
can or democrat, not whig or tory. They do not present separate 
tickets — the first party never presents tickets at all. It is 
always in the minority, but it is the glory and the hope of the 
democracy that it always comes out victorious after the election is 
over. 

The chief real argument for the retention of the Philippines 
rests on the belief that if we do not take them, they will fall into 
worse hands. This may be true, but it is open to question. It 
is easy to treat them as Spain has done ; but none of the eloquent 
voices raised for annexation has yet suggested anything better. 
We must also recognize that the nerve and courage of Dewey and 
his associates seems spent to little avail if we cast away what we 
have won. To leavé the Philippines, after all this, seems like 
patriotism under false pretenses. But nothing could have induced 
us to accept these islands, if offered for nothing, before the battle 
of Manila. If we take the Philippines, the business of bringing 
peace through war is scarce begun. The great majority of the 
Filipinos have never yet heard of Spain, much less of the United 
States. This is especially true of the Malay pirates of the South- 
ern Islands and the black imps of the unexplored interior, as 
capable of self-government or of any other government as so 
many monkeys. It would not be an easy and humane task to 
bring these folks to the extermination which some of the annex- 
ationists placidly claim is the final doom of negritos, Kanakas, 
Malays and all inferior races who get in anybody’s way. 

This, according to John Morley, is England’s experience in 
bringing peace to suffering humanity in the tropics: “ First, you 
push on into territories where you have no business to be, and 
where you had promised not to go; secondly, your intrusion pro- 
vokes resentment, and, in these wild countries, resentment means 
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resistance ; thirdly, you instantly cry out that the people are 
rebellious and that their act is rebellion (this in spite of your own 
assurance that you have no intention of setting up a permanent 
sovereignty over them) ; fourthly, you send a force to stamp out 
the rebellion; and fifthly, having spread bloodshed, confusion 
and anarchy, you declare, with hands uplifted to the heavens, that 
moral reasons force you to stay, for if you were to leave, this ter- 
ritory would be left in a condition which no civilized Power could 
contemplate with equanimity or with composure. These are the 
five stages in the Forward Rake’s progress.” It was of England 
in Chitral that Morley said this, not of America in Luzon. No 
wonder England now cheers us on. We are following her lead. 
We are giving to her methods the sanction of our respectability. 
Of all forms of flattery imitation is the most sincere. 

There are many who say, “ Take whatever we can get. Who is 
afraid? What is there for the strongest, richest, bravest, wisest 
nation on earth to fear?” But it is not force we fear. Armies, 
navies, Kings and Kaisers, so long as we behave ourselves, can 
never harm our republic. It is bad government we fear, the dry 
rot of official mismanagement, corruption and neglect, the decay 
which the Fates mete out “ when the tumult and the shouting 
dies” to the nations that forget their ideals. To come to “ our 
place among the nations” will be to show that democracy can 
give good government, government firm, dignified, economical, 
just. It does not mean to have everybody talking about us, to 
carry our flag into every sea and to spread rank imbecility over a 
hundred scattered patches of island. 

So far as the Philippines are concerned, the only righteous 
thing to do would be to recognize the independence of the Philip- 
pines under American protection, and to lend them our army and 
navy and our wisest counselors, our Dewey and our Merritt, not 
our politicians, but our jurists, our teachers, with foresters, elec- 
tricians, manufacturers, mining experts and experts in the various 
industries. Then, after they have had a fair chance and shown 
that they cannot care for themselves, we should turn them over 
quietly to the paternalism of peace-loving Holland or peace- 
compelling Great Britain. We should not get our money back, 
but we should save our honor. The only sensible thing to do 
would be to pull out some dark night and escape from the great 
problem of the Orient as suddenly and as dramatically as we got 
into it. 

As for trade, to take a weak nation by the throat is not the 
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righteous way to win its trade. It is not true that “ trade follows 
the flag.” Trade flies through the open door. To open the door 
of the Orient is to open our own doors to Asia. To do this hur- 
ries us on toward the final “ manifest destiny,” the leveling of the 
nations. Where the barriers are all broken down, and the world 
becomes one vast commercial republic, there will be leveling down 
of government, character, ideals, as well as leveling up. 

It is the duty of nations with ideals to struggle against 
“ manifest destiny.” In the Norse Mythology the Fenris-Wolf in 
the Twilight of the Gods shall at last devour them all. . So at 
last, in the Twilight of the Nations shall all of them succumb to 
* Manifest Destiny.” The huge armaments of Europe, its invin- 
cible armies, its mighty navies, are but piled up as fagots for the 
burning which shall destroy dynasties and nations. Lowering of 
national character, of national ideals, of national pride, follows 
the path of glory. 

“We want,” some say, “ our hands in oriental affairs when the 
great struggle follows the breaking up of China.” Others would 
have “ American freedom upheld as a torchlight amidst the dark- 
ness of oriental despotism.” We cannot show American civili- 
zation where American institutions cannot exist. But the spirit 
of freedom goes with its deeds. 

I do not urge the money cost of holding the Philippines as an 
argument against annexation. No dependent colony, honestly 
administered, ever repaid its cost to the government, and this col- 
ony holds out not the slightest promise of such a result. In fact, 
the cost of conquest and maintenance in life and gold is in gro- 
tesque excess of any possible advantage to trade or to civilization. 
Individuals grow rich, but no honest government gets its money 
back. But with all this, if annexation is a duty, it is such regard- 
less of cost. 

But America has governmental ideals of the development of 
the individual man. England has no care for the man, only for 
civic order. This unfits America for certain tasks for which 
England is prepared. In Zanzibar, when the king dies, the first 
of the royal family to reach the throne is made king. Once a 
king who hated England was thus chosen. A British man-of-war 
in the harbor promptly shelled the royal palace and killed so 
many followers of the new king that the mistake was quickly rec- 
tified and the Pax Britannica restored. Our ideals stand in the 
way of our doing such things as this. 

To govern colonies it is necessary to have an automatic non- 
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political civil service. That our navy is organized on such a basis 
makes its strength. That the volunteer army is not, is the reason 
why the air is full to-day of charges and counter charges. The 
colonial policy must be continuous, hence out of the people’s 
hands. It must be flexible, hence not limited by constitutional 
checks and balances. An annexationist lately said to me, “I 
am just tired of hearing of the Constitution.” A labor agitator 
says that all our troubles come from the fact “every reform 
needed by the people is prevented by the Constitution.” But to 
prevent foolish acts, inside and outside the country, the Constitu- 
tion was devised. It is a good Constitution after all. Let us 
give it a little further trial! 

Government derives “ just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” This isthe maxim of democracy. But where such con- 
sent is impossible, government may derive just powers in another 
way. It may justify itself because it is good government. This 
is the maxim of Imperialism. This is the justification of Mexico. 
It is the justification of Great Britain. The function of British 
Imperialism is to carry law and order, the Pax Britannica, to all 
parts of the globe. This function has been worked out in three 
ways corresponding to England’s three classes of tributary dis- 
tricts or colonies. The first class of these consists of regions 
settled by Englishmen imbued with the spirit of the law, and 
capable of taking care of themselves. Such colonies rule their 
own affairs absolutely. The bond of Imperialism is little more 
than a treaty of perpetual friendship. Over the local affairs of 
Canada, for example, England claims little authority and exer- 
cises none. When difficulties arise with Canada, we see British 
Imperialism cringing before provincial politicians as a weak 
mother before a spoiled child. Should Canada or Australia 
break from her nominal allegiance, the whole sham fabric of 
Imperialism would fall +o pieces. 

A second class of colonies consists of military posts, strategic 
points of war or commerce, wrested from some weaker nation in 
the militant past. In the control of these outposts “ the consent 
of the governed’ plays no part. The inhabitants of Gibraltar, 
for example, count for no more than so many “ camp-followers.” 

The third class of colonies is made up of conquered or bank- 
rupt nations, people whose own governmental forms were so 
intolerable that England was forced to take them across her knee. 
These nations still govern themselves in one fashion, but each act 
of their rulers is subject to the firm veto of the British Colonial 
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Office. “Said England unto Pharaoh, ‘I will make a man of 


you,’” and with Pharaoh, as with other irresponsibles of the 
tropics, England has in some degree succeeded. But this success 
is attained only through the strictest discipline of military meth- 
ods. It is not along the lines by which we have made a man of 
** Brother Jonathan.” England has thus become the guardian of 
the weak nations of the earth, the police force of the unruly, the 
assignee of the bankrupt. 

In the Norse Mythology the Midgard-Serpent appears in the 
guise of a cat, an animal small and feeble, but in reality the 
mightiest and most enduring of all, for its tail goes around 
the earth, growing down its own throat, and by its giant force, it — 
holds the world together. England is the Midgard-Serpent of 
the nations, shut in a petty island; as Benjamin Franklin said, 
“an island which compared to America is but a stepping stone in 
a brook with scarce enough of it above water to keep one’s shoes 
dry.” Yet, by the force of arms, the force of trade and the 
force of law she has become the ruler of the earth. It is English 
brain and English muscle which hold the world together. ‘“‘ What 
does he know of England who only England knows?” No doubt, 
as Kipling says, England 

thinks her empire still 
Twixt the Strand and Holborn Hill, 
but the Strand would be half empty were it not that it leads out- 
ward to Cathay. The huge business interests of Greater Britain 
are the guaranty of her solidarity. 

In close relation to the Mother Country America must stand. 
Greater England holds over us the obligations of blood and 
thought and language and character. Only the Saxon under- 
stands the Saxon. Only the Saxon knows the meaning of free- 
dom. “A sanction like that of religion,’ says Secretary Hay, 
“enforces our partnership in all important matters.” Not that 
we should enter into formal alliance with Great Britain. We 
can get along well side by side, but never tied together by red 
tape. The English people are our friends in every real crisis 
and that without caring overmuch whether we be right or not. 
War with England should be forever impossible. The need of 
the common race is greater than the need of the nations. The 
Anglo-Saxon race must be at peace within itself. A war between 
England and America, fought to the bitter end, might submerge 
civilization. When the war should be over and the smoke 
cleared away there would be but one left. That would be Russia. 
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But though one in blood with England, our course of political 
activities has not lain parallel with hers. We were estranged in 
the beginning, and we have had other affairs on our hands. We 
have turned our faces westward, and our work has made us 
strong. We have had our forests to clear, our prairies to break, 
our rivers to harness, our own problem of slavery to adjust. 
While England has been making trade we have been making 
men. We have no machinery to govern colonies well. We want 
no such machinery if we can help it. The habit of our people 
and the tendency of our forms of government are to lead people 
to mind their own business. Only the business of individuals or 
groups of individuals receives attention. Our representatives in 
Congress are our attorneys, retained to look after our interests, 
the interest of the state or district, not of the nation. A colony 
has no attorney, and its demands, as matters now stand, must go 
by default. This is the reason why we fail in the government of 
colonies. This is the reason why our consular service is weak 
and inefficient. This is the reason why our forests are wasted 
year by year. Nothing is well done in a republic unless it touches 
the interest or catches the attention of the people. Unless a col- 
ony knows what good government is and insists loudly on having 
it, with some means to make itself heard, it will be neglected and 
abused. This is why every body of people under the American 
flag must have a share in the American government. When a 
colony knows what good government is, it ceases to be a colony 
and can take care of itself. 

To do what England does we must take lessons of England’s 
methods. Toward the English system we must approach more 
and more.closely if we are to deal with foreign interests in large 
fashion. The town-meeting idea must give way to centralization 
of power. We must look away from our own affairs, neglect 
them even, until the pressure of growing expenditure forces us to 
attend to them again more carefully than we ever yet have done. 
One reason England is governed well is that misgovernment any- 
where on any large scale would be fatal to her credit and fatal to 
her power. She must call her best men to her service because 
without them she would perish. Our government must be 
changed for our changing needs. We must give up our whole 
protective system at the demand of commerce. I, for one, shall 
never weep at that. But we must abandon our childish notions 
that America is a world of herself, big enough to maintain a sep- 
arate basis of coinage, a freeman’s scale of wages or a social order 
of her own. 
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We must give up the checks and balances in our Constitution. 
It is said that our great battleship, Oregon, can turn about, end 
for end, within her own length. The dominant nation must have 
the same power. She must be capable of reversing her action 
in a minute, or turning around within her own length. This 
“ our prate of statutes and of state” makes impossible. We 
shall receive many hard knocks before we reach this condition, 
but we must reach it if we are to “ work mightily ”’ in the affairs 
of the other nations. If we are to deal with crises in foreign 
affairs we must hold them with a steadier grasp than that with 
which we have held the Cuban question. The Spanish Peace 
Commission knows well that it is no Empire with which it has to 
deal. An Empire knows its own mind and never yields a point. 
As matters are now, President, Senate and House check each 
other’s movements, and the State falls over its own feet. 

The question is not whether Great Britain or the United States 
has the better form of government or the nobler civic mission. 
There is room in the world for two types of Anglo-Saxon nations, 
and nothing has yet happened to show that civilization would 
gain if either were to take up the function of the other. We may 
not belittle the tremendous services of England in the enforcement 
of laws amid barbarism. We may not deny that every aggression 
of hers on weaker nations results in good to the conquered, but 
we insist that our own function of turning masses into men, of 
“Knowing men by name,” is as noble as hers. Better for the 
world that the whole British Empire should be dissolved, as it 
must be late or soon, than that the United States should forget 
her own mission in a mad chase of emulation. He reads history 
to little purpose who finds in Imperial dominion a result, a cause 
or even a sign of national greatness. Infinitely stronger for the 
cause of freedom, says Justice Brewer, “than the power of our 
armies, is the force of our example.” 

We may have a navy and coaling stations to meet our com- 
mercial needs without entering on colonial expansion. It takes 
no war to accomplish this honorably. Whatever land we may 
need in our business we may buy in the open market as we buy 
coal. If the owners will accept our price it needs no Imperialism 
to foot the bills. But the question of such need is one for com- 
mercial experts, not for politicians. Our decision should be in 
the interest of commerce, not of sea power. We need, no doubt, 
navy enough to protect us from insults, even though every battle- 
ship, Charles Sumner pointed out fifty years ago, costs as much 
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as Harvard College, and though schools, not battleships, make the 
strength of the United States. We have drawn more strength 
from Harvard College than from a thousand men-of-war. Once 
Spain owned some battleships as many and as swift as ours, but 
she had no men of science to handle them. A British fleet bot- 
tled up in Santiago or Cavite would have given a very different 
account of itself. It is men not ships which make a navy. It is 
our moral and material force, our brains and character and inge- 
nuity and wealth that make America a power among the nations, 
not her battleships. These are only visible symptoms designed to 
impress the ignorant or incredulous. The display of force saves 
us from insults — from those who do not know our mettle. 

Some great changes in our system are inevitable, and belong to 
the course of natural progress. Against these I have nothing to 
say. Whatever our part in the affairs of the world, we should 
play it manfully. I make no plea for self-sufficiency, indiffer- 
ence, or isolation for isolation’s sake. To shirk the world-move- 
ments or to drift with the current would be alike unworthy of 
our origin, our history and our ideals. 

In closing let me repeat what seem to me the three main 
reasons for opposing every step toward Imperialism. First, do- 
minion is brute force. To furnish such power we shall need a 
colonial bureau, with its force of extra-national police. A large 
army and navy must justify itself by doing something. An army 
and navy we must maintain for our own defense, but beyond 
that they can do little that does not hurt, and they must be used 
if they would be kept alive. 

The other reasons concern the integrity of the Republic itself. 
This was the lesson of slavery, that no republic can “ endure half 
slave and half free.” The republics of antiquity fell because 
they were republics of the free only, for each citizen rested on the 
backs of nine slaves. A republic cannot be an oligarchy as well. 
Whatever form of control we adopt, we shall be in fact slave- 
drivers, and the business of slave-driving will react upon us. 
Slavery itself was a disease which came to us from the British 
West Indies. It breeds in the tropics like yellow fever and 
leprosy. Can even an imperial republic last, part slave, part 
free? 

But England endures, and her control of slave territories is her 
“doom and pride.” What, then, of British Imperialism? But 
Great Britain is an oligarchy, not a republic. Her government 
is the direction of commerce. It is admiralty rather than demo- 
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cracy. Americans govern themselves. Englishmen are ruled by 
their government. The people can only control the speed, not 
the direction of the administration. Englishmen govern them- 
selves in municipal affairs, and in ways from which we have 
much to learn. In foreign affairs their huge governmental 
machine, backed by all the momentum of tradition, is all-pow- 
erful. 

The stronger the governmental machine, the more adjustable 
its powers, the more accurately the processes of government are 
performed. If good government were all, democracy would not 
deserve half the effort that is spent on it. The function of 
democracy is not alone to make government good. It is to make 
men strong. Better government than any republic has yet en- 
joyed could be had in a simpler and cheaper way. The automatic 
scheme of competitive examination would give us better service 
at half the present cost. Even an ordinary intelligence-office or 
statesman’s employment bureau would serve us better than con- 
ventions and elections. Government too good as well as too bad 
may have a baneful influence on men. The purpose of self- 
government is to intensify individual responsibility, to promote 
attempts at wisdom, through which true wisdom may come at 
last. The republic is a huge laboratory of civics, a laboratory in 
which strange experiments are performed, but by which,‘as in 
other laboratories, wisdom may arise from experience, and, once 
arisen, may work itself out in virtue. Even the Spoils System, 
with all its waste and humiliation, has its educative power. 
Vastly greater will be the educative value of the effort by which 
the nation will some day throw it off. 

It is not true that the government “ which is best administered 
is best.” That is the maxim of tyranny. That government is 
best which makes the best men. In the training of manhood lies 
the certain pledge of better government in the future. The civic 
problems of the future will be greater than those of the past. 
They will concern, not the relation of nation to nation, but of man 
toman. The policing of far-off islands, the herding of baboons 
and elephants, the maintenance of the machinery of Imperialism, 
—all are petty things beside what the higher freedom demands. 
To turn to these empty and showy affairs is to neglect our own 
business for the gossip of our neighbors. 

Men say that we want nobler political problems than those we 
have. We are tired of our tasks “artificial and transient,’ and 
seek some new ones worthy of our national bigness. I have no 
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patience with such talk as this. The greatest political problems 
the world has ever known are ours to-day and still unsolved, — 
the problems of free men in freedom. Because these are hard 
and trying we would shirk them in order to meddle with the af- 
fairs of our weak-minded neighbors. So we are tired of the labor 
problem, the corporation problem, the race problem, the problem 
of coinage and of municipal government. Then let us turn to 
the politics of Guam and Mindanao, and let our own difficulties 
settle themselves! Shame on our cowardice! Are the politics 
of Luzon cleaner than those of New York? We would give our 
blood to our country, would we not? Then let us give her our 
brains. More than the blood of heroes she needs the brains of 
men. 

The political greatness of England has never lain in her navies 
nor the force of her arms. It has lain in her struggle for indi- 
vidual freedom. Not Marlborough nor Grenville nor Welling- 
ton is its exponent. Let us say rather Pym and Hampden, 
Maine and Blackstone, Herbert Spencer and John Bright. The 
real problems of England have always been at home. The pomp 
of Imperialism, the display of naval power, the commercial con- 
trol of India and China, all these are as “ the bread and circuses ” 
by which the Roman emperors kept the mob from their thrones. 
They kept the people busy and put off the day of final reckoning. 
“‘Gild the dome of the Invalides,” was Napoleon’s cynical com- 
mand, when he learned that the people of Paris were becoming 
desperate. The people of England seek for a higher justice, a 
worthier freedom, and so the ruling ministry crowns the good 
queen as Empress of India. 

Meanwhile, the real problems of civilization develop and ripen. 
They care nothing for the greatness of empire or the glitter of 
Imperialism. They must be solved by men, and each man must 
help solve his own problems. The development of republican 
manhood is just now the most important matter that any nation 
in the world has on hand. We have been fairly successful thus 
far, but perhaps only fairly. Our government is careless, waste- 
ful and unjust, but our men are growing self-contained and wise. 
Despite the annual invasion of foreign illiteracy, despite the 
degeneration of congested cities, the individual intelligence of 
men stands higher in America than in any other part of the world. 
The bearing of the people at large in these days is a lesson in 
itself. Compare the behavior of the American people, through- 


out the late war, with that of the masses of any other nation, and 
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we see what democracy has done. And we shall see more of this 
as our history goes on. Free schools, free ballot, free thought, 
free religion —all tend to enforce self-reliance, self-respect and 
the sense of duty, which are the surest foundation of national 
greatness. 

An active foreign policy would slowly change much of this. 
The nation which deals with war and diplomacy must be quick to 
act and quick to change. It must, like the Oregon, be able to 
reverse itself within its own length. To this end, good govern- 
ment is a necessity, whether it be a self-government or not. 
Democracy yields before diplomacy. Republicanism steps aside 
when war is declared. “An army,” said Wellington, “can get 
along under a poor general, it can do nothing under a debating 
society.” In war the strongest man must lead, and military dis- 
cipline is the only training for an army. In a militant nation 
the same rules hold in peace as in war. We cannot try civic 
experiments with a foe at our gates. A foe is always at the gates 
of a nation with a vigorous foreign policy. Experiments such as 
we freely try would wreck the British Empire. For one of Eng- 
land’s great "parties to propose a great change like that of the 
free coinage of silver, would produce a panic like that of the swal- 
lowing of London by an earthquake. The British nation is hated 
and feared of all nations except our own, and we love her only in 
our lucid intervals. Only her eternal vigilance keeps the vultures 
from her coasts. 

The day of the nations as nations is passing. National ambi- 
tions, national hopes, national aggrandizement, —all these may 
become public nuisances. Imperialism, like feudalism, belongs to 
the past. The men of the world as men, not as nations, are 
drawing closer and closer together. The final guarantee of peace 
and good will among men will be not the parliament of nations, 
but the self-control of men. Whatever the fateful twentieth 
century may bring, the first great duty of Americans is never to 
forget that men are more than nations, that wisdom is more than 
glory, and virtue more than dominion of the sea. The nation 
exists for its men, never the men for the nation. “The only 
government that I recognize,” said Thoreau, “and it matters not 
how few are at the head of it or how small its army, is the power 
that established justice in the land, never that which established 
injustice.” The will of free men to be just one toward another 
is our best guarantee that “government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 
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God of our fathers, known of old, — 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 

Dominion over palm and pine, — 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget ! 


Far-called our navies melt away, 

On dune and headland sinks the fire; 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre ! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget ! 

Davip Stark JORDAN. 
LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY. 





JOHN CAIRD. 


“Carrp is dead.” None but a Scotsman can fully appreci- 
ate the hushed, awe-stricken tones with which these words were 
uttered to Dr. Story, John Caird’s successor in the principalship 
of the University of Glasgow, when, as he tells us, he alighted at 
a quiet station in Nithsdale on the thirtieth of July last; none but 
a Scotsman could adequately experience that heavy, dulling sensa- 
tion, as if something had slipped from the very order of nature 
and could not be replaced, which the intelligence immediately 
produced. For there was nothing in Principal Caird’s external 
career sufficient to account in itself for the universal sense of loss ; 
nothing in his personal life, which, by his own choice, had for nigh 
forty years been passed far from the busy hum, even in the midst 
of Scotland’s greatest modern centre of seething urban. popula- 
tion. Yet a whole nation stood stricken, and the perfervidum 
ingenium of sectarianism, endemic amid the northern folk, for 
once skulked in abashment. My main purpose here is to attempt 
some explanation of these things. But this is hard for one suf- 
fering under keen sense of personal loss, who knew Dr. Caird for 
twenty years, and enjoyed the privilege of friendship with him 
for fifteen. 

John Caird was born in December, 1820, at Greenock, the 
principal seaport town of the Clyde. He received his early edu- 
cation at the Academy there, whence he passed to the University 
of Glasgow, and greatly distinguished himself among his com- 
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peers. In 1845 he graduated, and in the same year was ordained 
to the parish of Newton-on-Ayr, since then the nursery of several 
of the most distinguished men in the Church. In 1847 he received 
a call to the city parish of Lady Yester’s, Edinburgh, and there 
sealed that reputation as a preacher which was later to render him, 
in the opinion of the best judges, the greatest pulpit orator of his 
generation in Britain. The influence of his marvelous eloquence, 
even at that early date, is still fresh, as I happen to know from a 
recent letter from one of his many hearers. For causes unknown 
to me — possibly the ecclesiastical atmosphere of the Scottish 
capital was one — he accepted a call to the rural parish of Errol 
in 1849, and there labored till 1857, when he returned to Glas- 
gow, which was thenceforward to be his home for forty-one years. 
It is not too much to say that he created the Park Church, to 
which he was translated, and it has since remained the most 
prominent congregation of the Establishment in the western me- 
tropolis. As minister of Errol his fame had already penetrated 
to the Court, with the result that he preached before Her Majesty 
the famous sermon, “ Religion in Common Life,” characterized by 
Dean Stanley as the greatest single sermon of the century. Ap- 
pointment as Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen followed as a 
matter of course. In 1862 Caird’s growing fame procured him 
the Professorship of Divinity in the University of Glasgow ; and 
in 1873 the crown was put upon his career by his election, under 
Mr. Gladstone’s government, to the principalship of his univer- 
sity, an office which was to have been resigned by him twenty- 
four hours after he entered into eternal rest. External distinc- 
tions were never to his taste, and few of them remain to be 
. recorded. He received the degree of D. D. from his alma mater 
fifteen years after he left her walls. Later the University of St. 
Andrews, where his friend John Tulloch presided, made him 
LL.D. He was one of the men of world-wide fame honored with 
a degree at the tercentenary of Edinburgh University, and he was 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. He was offered 
degrees by other institutions of learning, but refused them, as 
he did the Gifford Lectureship in the University of Edinburgh, 
which he accepted later in his own university. Many were 
exceedingly anxious that he should serve as Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland; but he was no 
ecclesiastic, and steadily refused to accept an office for which he 
deemed himself altogether unfitted. Thus, taking everything 
into consideration, the man, and nothing but the man, exercised 
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that all-pervading sway to which there is, I believe, no parallel 
example in another nationality during the generation now passing 
away. 

Strange as it may seem, Caird was not even a prolific writer. 
A volume of sermons published in 1858 ; addresses on academic 
and other occasions, such as the “Unity of the Sciences,” 
delivered at the inauguration of the new university buildings in 
Glasgow, or “ Matter and Mind,” delivered during the sittings of 
the British Medical Association ; “An Introduction to the Phi- 
losophy of Religion,” in 1880, and in the same year two of the 
most remarkable sermons in that remarkable volume, ‘ Scotch 
Sermons ;” “ Spinoza,” in 1888 —these form the brief list.1 Not 
the career, then, not the writings, but the personality constitutes 
the centre of interest. The fact is, Caird stood for a movement, 
one which has without question profoundly changed the current 
of Scottish thought during the last forty years; and here the 
universal import of his life lies. He stood forth the represen- 
tative figure in a re-orientation of what is still most typical in 
Scottish life — religion. 


a 


In a recent number of the NEw Wortp (September, 1897) 
I attempted to delineate some of the salient changes incident to 
Scottish religious thought between the epoch-making year 1843 
and the present time. To understand John Caird’s position and 
influence, the same subject must be reviewed, though from a dif- 
ferent standpoint. For, in order to comprehend this leader’s 
environment, the sequence of incidents may be suppressed, but 
the inner spirit of all demands clear and continuous recogni- 
tion. 

Caird’s early life, nay, the entire period of his active service 
in the pulpit, coincided with a time when Scottish theology and 
religion still remained very much what they had been since the 
adoption of the Westminster Confession, or at least, with years 
when signs of coming change had not yet received conspicuously 
effective expression. Church government, ecclesiastical influence, 
theological doctrine — though, as we shall see, not church pol- 
ity —had been crystallized for nigh two hundred years, and no 
alterations worthy of note had emerged during this lengthened 

1 A volume of University Addresses, a volume of University Sermons, 


and the Glasgow Gifford Lectures are in preparation, edited by the Master of 
Balliol. 
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period. The informing principle, or essential spirit, of them all 
therefore becomes of first-class importance for a grasp of the situ- 
ation. In this connection, it may be said at once that the histori- 
cal facts force some distasteful admissions upon the patriotic 
Scot. The view taken by strangers has been forcibly put by 
Buckle, though with a partisan zeal that defeats itself. ‘In no 
other Protestant nation, and, indeed, in no Catholic nation except 
Spain, will a man who is known to hold unorthodox opinions find 
his life equally uncomfortable. . . . I challenge any one to con- 
tradict my assertion when I say that, at this moment, nearly all 
over Scotland, the finger of scorn is pointed at every man who, 
in the exercise of his sacred and inalienable right of free judg- 
ment, refuses to acquiesce in those religious notions, and to prac- 
tice those religious customs, which time, indeed, has consecrated, 
but many of which are repulsive to the eye of reason, though to 
all of them, however irrational they may be, the people adhere 
with sullen and inflexible obstinacy.” So the outsider thought, 
because he saw nothing but externals. Buckle forgot that Hume 
was a Scot as typical as any insolent Calvinistic presbyter who 
took a turn at the pastime of browbeating more spiritually 
minded brethren; he did not know that, if the “ evangeli- 
cal” be one sample, Burns is another, not a whit less important. 
The genius of a people cannot be fathomed by those who insist 
upon judging it on partial evidence. The “ sullen and inflexible 
obstinacy ”’ had its historical causes, even admitting it to be the 
sole typical characteristic. 

In the first place, then, Scottish religion, and the outer observ- 
ances naturally connected therewith, have always stood inti- 
mately related to Scottish patriotism. Presbyterianism was not 
the work of a king, of a court, of an oligarchy, of a govern- 
mental majority, but of the Barons backed by the body of the 
common people. They initiated it, spent blood and treasure for 
its maintenance, ay, many of them gave up all that seemed 
good in life for its preservation. Thus a theocratic people made 
its appearance on the stage of history in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, just at the beginning of broad intellectual 
movements which effectually blinded the other European nations, 
the English not least, to its inner nature. Any one who desires 
to estimate fairly the strength and the defects of Scottish piety 
must reckon with this unique fact. For as a result, when the 
doctrinal basis was once securely fixed (1649), other questions 
continued to hold the field almost exclusively, and these, together 
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with the consequences of the abstract creed, determined the direc- 
tion of religious life. Hence arose the necessity for the admis- 
sions already noted. The Creed may be dismissed with compara- 
tive brevity. The Westminster Confession happens to be an 
extreme document, one which bears on the face of it marks of 
origination during a period of sharp controversy, — so much 
so, indeed, that one might not trespass unduly in calling it essen- 
tially sectarian, in the sense that it can be indorsed fully only by 
persons devoted to a partisan opinion of the disputes that brought 
itinto being. Putting the matter otherwise, the Confession is no 
result of profound spiritual experiences, but rather follows from 
the exercise of intellectual attainments — chiefly of the acute and 
analytical order — upon definitely presented theological problems. 
Its cut and dried deliverances leave no room for doctrinal diver- 
gence, its austerity provides no allowances for individual aspi- 
ration. Its very perfection, in which the Scots used to take 
such pride, constitutes its weakness; for, so long as speculative 
thought is not applied to the transformation of its dogmas, it 
tends strongly to suppress differences, and to leave an apparent 
unity which, nevertheless, possesses no enlivening, organic prin- 
ciple. Further, the matters which it systematizes are so high, on 
the one hand, and so deeply intertwined with the intricate history 
of certain technical controversies on the other, that the body of 
the people must abandon criticism and questioning, not simply 
as hopeless, but even as absurd. The puzzledom of the thing is 
admirably illustrated in the address (wonderfully correct) placed 
by a German student on a letter to the librarian of Edinburgh 
University: “ Andie Calvinisch-Reformirte Puritanische Univer- 
sitats Buchandlung in Edinburg.” Finally, just on account of 
the circumstances of its origin, and the time of its drafting, the 
Westminster Confession happens to be in many respects highly 
materialistic, especially in its conceptions of God and the order 
of the universe. Materialistic tendencies ever commend them- 
selves to the mass, because the muddy vesture of sense, strive to 
slough it as we may, is the readiest means of representing things 
spiritual, The undifferentiated unity, thus erected, also found a 
certain safety in the fact that the Scotch had little or nothing to 
do with its first construction. Scotland accepted her Confession 
altogether ab extra. It was no bone of her bone. Little wonder, 
then, that, till within living memory, Scottish theology partook of 
the nature of Scholasticism. Credo ut intelligam stood written 
as large over all its title pages as the nihil obstat of the Romish 
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censor. The philosophical genius of its exponents spent itself 
upon elucidating doctrine within prescribed limits. Uniformity, 
not unity, which was left to take care of itself, remained the 
regnant idea. Hence one may easily infer that the influence of 
confessional orthodoxy was destined to become negative, not posi- 
tive. At this point Buckle and his kin lose the magic thread ; yet 
the maze begins just here. 

But, some one will say, if the Confession produced no more 
than uniformity, whence the passionate life that has gone forth 
into religious institutions all these years? The error and the true 
answer are alike indicated here. The stranger, even when within 
the gate, has been prone to concentrate his gaze on the creed ; 
but, in fact, this exercised no more than a secondary influence. 
The circumstances of the Reformation threw out the real pro- 
pelling force. The church, or as we had better say, the Presby- 
terian form of ecclesiastical organization, which the Scotch had 
planted with their character and watered with their blood, soon 
came to be idealized. It seemed to be a divinely ordered institu- 
tion for which all else existed. Consequently, the outsider has yet 
to understand that every important movement till 1843 was one 
rather of polity than of doctrine — ecclesiastical rather than fidu- 
cial. The unity or uniformity of the Confession occupied the 
upper air ; the differences of individual thought and opinion were 
connected with state interference in ecclesiastical proceduré, with 
the conception of Christ as the sole head of the Church, with 
spiritual independence. And these questions, again, partook 
more of the nature of politics than of religion. Agitating the 
ecclesiastical world as they did from 1721, and following upon 
the profound convulsions, common to the entire people, which 
were coincident with the Stuart restoration, they supplied the 
primary influences which lent Scottish piety its peculiar cast. 
Heroism, self-sacrifice, intense desire to fight for points of con- 
science, many of which seem purely chimerical to the uninitiated, 
revealed themselves time and again ; but other general traits are 
prominent that cannot command unqualified admiration. These, 
in turn, have been too apt to hold the mastery even when the 
stimulus of near battle lacked. To the admissions herein involved 
we must turn now, as they are of essential import to our present 
theme. 

While freely emphasizing the strong undercurrent of exalted 
piety which flows through Scottish character, one must also bear 
in mind that Calvinism has always flourished better amid con- 
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troversy than in calm, that it is distinctly deficient in the consola- 
tory graces so necessary in ordinary life. As the major contro- 
versies incident to the history of the Kirk have always been 
political rather than religious, the resultant popular tendencies 
betray peculiar qualities — qualities of a kind not commonly asso- 
ciated with religious exaltation. The leading figures have evinced 
more interest in policy than in thought; acuteness has stamped 
them rather than profundity ; the temporal welfare of a denomi- 
nation has often obscured the necessity for advancement of eter- 
nal truth; intrigue and unctuousness have had the better of 
devotion to the Christ-life and conviction of personal defect ; 
subtlety has often stood for spiritual insight; historical sense, in 
any large measure, has been conspicuous by its absence ; and an 
extraordinary zeal for treating opponents as scoundrels, rather 
than as earnest men devoted to another aspect of the problem in 
hand, has exercised wide sway. Similarly, with the mass of the 
people, devotion has been to a large degree ruled out by Divinity ; 
semi-intellectual questions have caused far more heart-searching 
than problems of the spirit; preaching has led to a disesteem of 
worship ; ecclesiastical bickerings have filled the eye to the exclu- 
sion of Christian conduct ; evangelical doctrine has been divorced 
from ethical earnestness ; the Sabbath has exacted its seventh, 
and the other six days have been permitted to go their unconse- 
crated way. In short, marked emphasis has been laid upon cer- 
tain uniformities of custom, ecclesiastical connection, or quasi- 
theological doctrine, while the inner life, especially in respect of 
its more refined, though often inchoate aspirations, has been left 
to languish unseen. Every candid Scot knows that these tenden- 
cies were all too potent, all too dominating, till within recent 
years. As a result, fellowship in Christ had paled before doctri- 
nal uniformity, and peace at any price within each of the several 
sects. To be brief, historical occurrences had so eventuated that 
Scottish interest had never really awakened to the nature of the 
only things which cannot be shaken, and Scottish knowledge of 
the meaning of unity had been confined to the kind of uniformity 
which flourishes upon the grave of differences; while any one 
who might dare to “rely, for the religious improvement of 
human life, on filial piety and brotherly charity, with or without 
more particular agreement in matters of doctrinal theology,” 
found himself damned, like the saintly Dr. Hanna, for that great- 
est of heresies — toleration. 

John Caird’s career began just at a moment when many of 
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these tendencies happened to be most rampant, when theoretical 
conceptions concerning Church and State, bereft of the slightest 
spiritual import, were agitated as if the glory, nay, one might 
add, the very existence of Deity depended upon them. This en- 
vironment, fraught with forgetfulness of the indwelling power of 
Jesus, with distrust of the self-witnessing authority of conviction, 
with finite measures for infinite truths, supplied him with such 
material as he had to work upon; his task and his enfranchise- 
ment were to alter them profoundly, through and through. 


II. 


The revolution wrought by Caird was not exclusively his own 
work; for as Principal Story writes, “ his original theological 
position was undoubtedly that of a moderate Calvinist. By the 
time he reached Park Church (1857) he had advanced beyond 
that, but still was in good repute with the orthodox.” But more 
than any other, except perhaps his brother, now Master of Bal- 
liol, who was associated with him on the staff of the University 
of Glasgow for twenty-seven years, he stood forth from 1870, 
say, as the representative of a new movement. The instru- 
ments he employed to effect this change were two; the Hegelian 
system applied to philosophico-religious questions, and his own 
personality, which we dismiss for a moment now. 

Hegel’s influence over Caird is often said to have grown 
steadily after his entrance upon an academic career. However 
this may be, that he entertained decisively liberal views so soon 
as the first decade of his connection with Glasgow appears on 
the face of it from the address at the opening of the Divinity 
Faculty in 1870. “A candid and thoughtful man will be led to 
reflect that it is but a spurious stability which a dogma or theo- 
logical system derives from anything else than the inherent 
authority of truth. By this criterion he will endeavor to try even 
his most sacred traditional beliefs; and should he begin to feel 
himself, as the result of unshrinking inquiry, outgrowing or drift- 
ing away from the most treasured opinions and forms of thought, 
he will resist every temptation to cling to them with a merely 
forced and formal tenacity. . . . Let us, then, rise to the true 
dignity of our vocation as scholars and theologians; and that we 
will do only by absolute, unreserved, self-denying loyalty to truth. 
Reverence even for the most sacred of books does not require 
that we refrain from examining into its credentials and into the 
evidence and rational significance of its contents. . . . We have 
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means and appliances at our command which no earlier age of 
inquirers has possessed. . . . Finally, the complexion of a theo- 
logical system depends greatly on the philosophical and logical 
methods and categories of thought which we bring to its construc- 
tion; and surely we may hold, without presumption, that the 
logic and philosophy of our day are in advance of that content- 
less scholastic logic and barren nominalism which cumbered the 
earth when most of our traditional creeds and systems were built 
up.” Such views Scotchmen naturally regarded with grave sus- 
picion ; and the glance askance proceeded not merely from the 
narrower dissenting communions, but also from many within the 
Church of Scotland itself. Moreover, the character and influ- 
ence of Caird’s teaching met plentiful misrepresentation, thanks 
to the marvelous misunderstanding of Hegelianism so widely 
prevalent among the English-speaking peoples till within compar- 
atively recent years. Of the epithets flung at the Glasgow pro- 
fessor perhaps two found special favor with the mouthing mob — 
“ Rationalist ” and “Socinian.” As commonly occurs in similar 
circumstances, it is no difficult task to show that neither epithet 
applied. Rationalism, or the effort to bring every belief to the 
bar of analytic understanding for the purpose of shutting it up 
in a syllogism, originated in the eighteenth century with Hume, 
Voltaire and Paulus; it was continued later by Mill, by a few 
scientific men, whose knowledge of philosophy was mainly pour 
rire, and to some extent by Mr. Herbert Spencer. As is now 
well known, if one thing more than another stood anathema to so 
tolerant a man as John Caird, it was this. What Strauss said of 
Schleiermacher was true of Caird, though with emphasis on the 
positive more than on the negative aspect of the process. “On 
the one hand, he has adopted to the fullest extent the negative 
criticism directed by Rationalism against the doctrine of the 
Church; nay, he has rendered it even more searching; on the 
other hand, he has sought to retain what Rationalism had lost — 
the essential part of positive Christianity ; and thus he has saved 
many in these days from the narrowness of Supernaturalism and 
the emptiness of Rationalism.”! Nay, more, the description of 
the true critical position, given by Strauss in the same place, 
admirably summarizes Caird’s eminently positive spirit. “In 
proportion as he is distinguished from the naturalistic theolo- 
gian and the free-thinker —in proportion as his criticism is con- 
ceived in the spirit of the nineteenth century, he is filled with 


1 Schlussabhandlung to the (original) Leben Jesu, section 148. 
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veneration for every religion, and especially for the substance of 
the sublimest of all religions, the Christian, which he believes to 
be identical with the deepest philosophical truth. . . . Rational- 
ism enters into open war with the Christian faith, for it seeks 
to thrust into the background, nay, to banish from the province 
of dogma that which is its essential point and corner-stone — 
Christology. But this very opposition is decisive of the insuffi- 
ciency of the rationalistic system, proving that it does not perform 
what is demanded from every system of religious doctrine ; to wit, 
first, to give adequate expression to the faith which is the object 
of the doctrine, and secondly, to place this expression in a rela- 
tion, whether positive or negative, to science. Now the Rational- 
ists, in the effort to bring faith into harmony with science, restrict 
its expression ; for the Christ who is only a distinguished man 
creates indeed no difficulty to the understanding, but is not the 
Christ in whom the Church believes.”! This position may be 
further enforced and made clear by calling to mind that of all 
professed Hegelians, Wilhelm Vatke was the one who stood 
nearest to Caird, and some passages of a letter written by Vatke, 
while still young, indicate more decisively than anything known 
to me, and far better than aught I can say, the standpoint of 
the Scottish theologian. “I maintain that Christianity is the 
deepest wisdom that has ever been realized in the world. Christ 
is God and Man at once, we others are so as well, but not in the 
same aboriginal degree as he, on whom the current of universal 
history and the universal spirit broke. The doctrines of grace, 
predestination, sacraments, and so on, cover the deepest specula- 
tive truths. The Trinity is the focus of Christian profundity. In 
that dogma, as Lessing rightly says, Christianity gave the world 
the answer to its sum of arithmetic long ago, as now, thank God, 
it is finding it for itself. The Hegelian philosophy has discovered 
a priori what. Christianity and the world’s history give a pos- 
teriori. It is true that many things assume a new aspect when 
one compares the current notions of the world at large with the 
concepts of Hegel. . . . The mob decry us as Atheists, but they 
wrong us. The Rationalists say they do not understand this phi- 
losophy, or they dismiss it as fanaticism. Rather in its light may 
one learn to distinguish between fantasy and thought.” : 


1 Jbid., sections 144 and 147. 
2See H. Benecke’s W. Vatke in s. Leben u. s. Schriften. I have not the 


book by me, but quote from a note, made years ago, which is substantially cor- 
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' In the same way, the absurdity of the epithet “Socinian ” 
might be exposed. Caird came to philosophy through religion, 
and so immediately fell into line with what is most typical of the 
Hegelian system. He held with the master that “dogma is 
necessary and must be taught as valid truth.” His emphasis fell 
on the “ valid ;” so his “ Socinianism ” takes the form of that pro- 
founder interpretation of the dogma of the incarnation which 
unifies one-sided doctrines, and treats them all as equally partial 
presentations of the essential fact. As Hegel put it,so Caird put 
it. ‘In the eternal Idea there is only one Son, and thus there 
is only One in whom the absolute Idea appears, and this One 
excludes the others. It is this perfect development of reality 
thus embodied in immediate individuality or separateness which 
is the finest feature of the Christian religion, and the absolute 
transfiguration of the finite gets in it a form in which it can be 
outwardly perceived.” ! 

Caird’s influence thus stood for many changes, and led to the 
more rapid adoption of ideas which now color the Scottish intel- 
lectual and religious atmosphere. The long period of insularity 
came to a close, and Scotland once again made contact with the 
broad stream of European thought. The results of biblical criti- 
cism found fearless acceptance, and bibliolatry took to flight. 
The arid distinctions incident to British philosophy were cast 
aside, and the scholastic attitude in matters theological was finally 
abandoned. Toleration of all research and speculative thought, 
recognition of the essentially progressive nature of human in- 
quiry, found ablest advocacy. Spirituality rather than doctri- 
nal uniformity became of great price, and a fresh interpretation 
of history immediately revealed the inadequacy of views which 
dote on any one ecclesiastical institution as the divinely inspired 
system. Social conceptions of salvation grew into prominence, 
while zeal for personal safety in another world, with its skepticism 
regarding the duty of being a brother’s keeper, waned corre- 
spondingly. In a word, another atmosphere was generated, 
which, though permeating slowly at first, is now breathed by men 
of the most varied schools, and operates everywhere, even with 
those who would be foremost to deny Hegel, the Hegelians and 
all their misdeeds. To appreciate the difference one has but to 
compare the subtle unrealities of Candlish’ “ Reason and Reve- 
lation ” (1859), or even of his far superior book, “ The Father- 
hood of God,” with the spiritual vigor and moral healthiness of 


1 Hegel’s Werke, xii. 284, 285. 
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that eminently representative defense of the orthodox position, 
Dr. Forrest’s “ The Christ of History and of Experience.” Criti- 
cise as he may, Dr.’Forrest has breathed deep of the later atmos- 
phere, and so has been lifted from the lower levels of a barren 
logic to the upper air of a historical Christianity which thrills 
and suffuses his whole soul. 

It requires little acuteness to see that, although exhibiting itself 
in these varied directions, the central motive-force of Caird’s 
teaching resides in a novel and enlivening conception of unity. 
With him, unity has ceased to masquerade as one thing amongst 
others. The supposition that it can be forced upon men and insti- 
tutions from the outside has been unceremoniously relegated to 
the teeming theological lumber-room. “ For this commandment, 
which I command thee this day, it is not hidden from thee, neither 
is it far off ; it is not in heaven that thou shouldest say, Who shall 
go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto us, that we may hear it, 
and do it? Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say, 
Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring it unto us, that we 
may hear it, and do it? But the word is very nigh unto thee, in 
thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it.”! Unity is 
no abstraction, but the name which we, in our feeble tongue, give 
to an organic principle that everywhere and always finds unbroken 
self-expression. Or as Caird himself has it in one of his greatest 
discourses: “The supreme aim of Christian endeavor is not to 
look away to an inconceivable heaven beyond the skies, and to 
spend our time in preparing for it, but it is to realize that latent 
heaven, those possibilities of spiritual good, that undeveloped 
kingdom of righteousness and love and truth, which human 
nature and human society contain.” 2 

But a pure conception of unity, ubiquitous as it may be, will 
seem in many eyes too evanescent, if not too subtle, for the accom- 
plishment of such marked changes. And this contention pos- 
sesses substantial truth. Not long ago many observers ran away 
with the idea that the Scottish people, moved by the proverbial 
perfervidum ingenium, stood on the verge of a tremendous swing 
from extreme confessional orthodoxy to equally extreme latitudi- 
narianism. Those whose acquaintance with the northern folk 
penetrated deeper knew the error of this conclusion. Calvinism 
happens to be a system inspired by an idea of unity peculiar to 
itself. Caird’s success may be traced partly to the fact that 
his teaching also provides a system which, though pervaded by 


1 Deuteronomy xxx. 11-14. 2 Scotch Sermons, p. 16. 
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another conception of unity, has curious affinities with the elder 
theology. The Calvinistic doctrine of election presents many 
points in common with the Hegelian doctrine of great men ; the 
dogma of predestination differs less than might be supposed from 
the Hegelian interpretation of history as a theodicy ; while an 
overmastering logic sways both theories. The alteration wrought 
by Caird might be summed up by saying that it was a passage 
from a theological unity, believed to rule from on high and wor- 
shiped afar, to a natural unity, known to be closer than breath- 
ing, nearer than hands and feet, and revealing itself in every soul 
as a codperant part. However they might otherwise differ, both 
systems agreed, on the practical side, in their strenuous applica- 
tion to life, and, on the theoretical, in their strong appeal to intel- 
lect. The one may curse Nature, the other may bless her, but 
both insist upon a definite order of the universe to which the 
individual man must needs affiliate himself or take the conse- 
quences. The chasm, therefore, does not yawn so wide as one 
might readily expect. The Scot still retains his love for system, 
his predominating zeal for the conduct of life, his intellectual 
interest. But as I have said, all move in a new atmosphere. On 
the old plan, theory came first, and was believed to dragoon life 
into certain plain paths. According to the more modern view, 
practice and theory are one, in the sense that the latter interprets 
the former — the judgment of the world contains its justification. 
This explains one phenomenon which “ foreigners’’ seem gifted 
with congenital incapacity to understand; the curious circum- 
stance that, amid all these changes, prosecutions for heresy have 
been few and far between. Unitarian writers, particularly, have 
time and again conjured Caird and his co-workers to “ come out,” 
to lead a second reformation. There was no need; for the 
Scottish churches, and especially the Establishment, had laid hold 
upon that saving grace, the importance of unity amid differences 
as an index of vitality. The transmutation of dogma constitutes, 
perhaps, the most distinctive feature of Hegelianism, but the 
dogma remains, though bathed in another light. Caird led Scot- 
land — all unconscious — to abandon a theological for a historical 
standpoint. But when history turns out to be another name for 
the self-revelation of Deity, the transition loses half its diffi- 
culties and all its terrors. Whether the new-old system, de- 
nuded of “ supernatural” sanctions, will remain is a question for 
the future to decide. One thing is certain in any case ; Caird has 
conquered in so far as his countrymen can never now return to a 
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purely medieval creed ; and in their forceful vitality at the pres- 
ent moment, both in philosophy and in theology, he being dead 
yet speaketh everywhere. 


Ii. 


Of the man— the operative personality so potent an instru- 
ment in the work we have been considering —I have purposely 
left small space to write; he stood beside me on more than one of 
the momentous occasions in life, and personal feeling tends to dis- 
trust of judgment. 

To the mass of his compatriots, Caird was first, foremost and 
almost exclusively the preacher. In early years, when his church 
stood sorely in need of such an one, he drew eager throngs to the 
parishes where he ministered. After election to the professorship 
his voice was never silent. In universal request for special occa- 
sions, his readiness to lend his services was not less marked than 
his catholicity in according them. Not merely the clergy of his 
own communion, but Free churchmen, United Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists, Baptists, Anglicans and others could count upon 
him. Thus members of all the churches came to know his spell, 
and his numerous appearances in the Chapel of Glasgow Univer- 
sity drew enormous audiences composed of those of every and of 
no creed. There I heard him for the first time in 1875, and so 
missed, I have been told, the marvelous power he exercised as 
a younger man. Principal Story, to whom I appealed on this 
point, tells me in a private letter: “If you never heard him 
before 1875 you have no idea of his oratorical power. As his 
theology broadened, and his mind became imbued with philoso- 
phy, he became more reserved in his oratory, gave less rein to 
feeling and spoke with comparatively little of the fire and passion 
(one may call it so) of his earlier days, when he was at Lady 
Yester’s and Errol. . . . I never heard any one I could compare 
with him, unless it were Schenkel of Heidelberg, when he, too, 
was a preacher, and had not become a professor, nor made his 
mark as a theologian.” Yet even in 1875 and later years, it was 
a strain, a memorable experience, to undergo the impassioned 
appeal of his oratory. One felt the mighty waves of emotion 
pulsating through the congregation, strong men were moved to 
tears, and at the close of a sustained flight an indescribable under- 
tone, as of a deep-drawn sigh, escaped all. Professor Jack, of 
Glasgow, thus describes an occasion, dating back now some fifty 
years: “The magic of that wonderful voice, the thrills that 
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quivered through the hearts of that crowded congregation, and 
fused them as into one single heart beating in passionate unison 
with the young preacher, the spell of the strange and unfamiliar 
gesture, the fire on the dark features and in the flashing eye that 
lighted the sleepy old place with something of a Spanish splen- 
dor, will never leave my memory. . . . My companion and I, 
when we took our long road home again, felt as if we had been 
sitting in the upper room, furnished, where the hearts of the dis- 
ciples burned within them.” Again, an intimate friend of mine, 
speaking of a sermon on the text, “ Who shall change our vile 
bodies?” preached in the old Ramshorn Kirk of Glasgow about 
the early fifties, says: “The people literally rose in their seats, 
and I came out shaking in every fibre.” I have heard Magee, 
but not Liddon. There can be no question that Stanley was right 
in his comparison of Caird with the former, — “ the Bishop second, 
longo intervallo;” and English friends have told me that the 
same held of Liddon, mainly, they thought, on account of Caird’s 
superior backing of brain, and far wider command of resources. 
In any case, Caird was facile princeps among the Scottish 
preachers of his time, and at least the equal of the two chief An- 
glican orators. His supremacy can be paralleled only by Glad- 
stone’s. Without pursuing this trait further, it must be apparent 
to all how potent an influence was here intrusted to the man; 
and be it said, he continued faithful to the end, never prostituting 
his eloquence to bolster an unworthy cause. 

It may be of interest to insert here two examples of Caird’s 
pulpit style, with which American readers are unfamiliar. But 
even the most carefully selected examples seem but faint shades. 
The wonderful voice, with its deep diapason, and its smoothness 
in the middle octave, rings not through the stately periods; the 
coal-black, flashing eye casts no spell; the leonine head is not 
thrown back, and the powerful countenance does not impress ; 
the uplifted hands neither warn nor entice, the outstretched finger 
no more insists; the electric touch of the artist’s nervous self- 
forgetfulness fails to induce the almost hypnotic condition of 
receptivity. Only one who has listened, and listened often, can 
recall the entire impression; for others the bare words must be 
left to tell their unenvironed tale. “ A great poet has said that 
‘in our life does nature live.’ But it is not so. There was a 
time when our thought was not; and the world and all that is 
therein, the round ocean and the living air, the blue sky, the fair 


and wondrous order of nature, would be as real and as fair, 
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though we, and myriads such as we, were not here to perceive and 
know it. In far-away solitudes, which no foot has trodden, 
nature is not less fair and glorious than when it fills the eye and 
sense of man with its wonder and beauty. And there, though 
unseen and unnoticed by human observation, through uncounted 
ages and millenniums, the sweet light of each returning dawn, 
the golden rain of noontide, the fading splendors of evening, 
have shed their exhaustless magnificence over land and sea, over 
field and forest and stream. And in the illimitable depths of 
space there may be worlds and suns and systems, though human 
science has never observed their phenomena or grasped the laws 
that govern them. But though nature lives not in owr life, what 
I have said as to the necessary priority of thought to nature, the 
impossibility of any existence that is not existence for thought, is 
not the less true. Nay, just because it is not true of your thought 
or mine, this principle contains in it the strongest, the deepest, 
the one irrefragable proof of the existence of a thought, a mind 
which is before and beyond all finite intelligence, or rather to 
which the words ‘ before’ and ‘after’ are inapplicable, the one 
eternal thought in which all things live and move and have their 
being, of which all nature, all beauty, all order, all finite thought 
and life are the ever accumulating expression. And this, as it is 
the surest proof of God, is also that which gives us the grandest 
conception of His nature. Many of the representatives of mod- 
ern scientific materialism have denied that the tendency of their 
theory is atheistic. But the only conception of God of which 
avowedly their speculations admit, is a God outside of knowledge, 
the dark impenetrable background of the phenomenal world, 
our only relation to whom or to which is not intelligent admira- 
tion or love, but simply awe and the blind reverence for the 
unknown and unknowable. The object of religion, one of the 
most eminent of them tells us, is ‘the mystery from which we 
have emerged and which each succeeding age is free to fashion in 
accordance with its own needs.’ But if this be the only God to 
. whom science points and with the notion of whom it proposes to 
satisfy the infinite aspirations and inextinguishable hopes of the 
spirit of man, the boon it offers is a boon for which I, for one, can- 
not pay it the poor tribute of my gratitude. I cannot bow before 
this blank inscrutability, of whom you tell me I can neither affirm 
nor deny anything, and for whom, therefore, I can feel no intel- 
ligent reverence. Not such is He, the God to whom the principle 
I have imperfectly illustrated points — the Being who is not ban- 
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ished beyond the bright domain of intelligence, but who is Him- 
self the light of all our seeing, the Infinite thought which, while 
it transcends all, yet reveals itself in all we see and think and 
know, and discloses itself more and more with every step in the 
onward march of human knowledge. The God of whom we can 
thus conceive is no blank mystery, no veiled divinity, withdrawn 
for ever from us into night and darkness, with whom the con- 
scious spirit of man can hold no communion. It is some reward 
of a truer speculation if it enables us to put away this phantom of 
nescience and to think of God as the God of truth, of science, — 
the Being whose dwelling place is not in thick darkness, but 
wherever knowledge sheds its kindly light over the paths of men, 
—whom every true thought, every fresh discovery, every idea of 
the wise and every intuition of the good are helping us to know 
more fully —the Being, in one word, who is Himself the truth 
absolute and inexhaustible, after which the greatest of the sons of 
men have sought with a thirst that is unquenchable, and which, 
when they have in any measure grasped it, is the inestimable 
reward of all their endeavors.” } 

Again, “ The religious man’s life is a life lived not merely in 
the life of others, but in the life of God. . . . Absolute identifi- 
cation with God, if we shall ever attain to it, is not a state in 
which our individuality will be absorbed or annihilated, but in 
which our whole conscious being shall leap forth to life and free- 
dom. Even here there are moments, few and far between, when 
the infinitude of our nature reveals itself, when the gross vesture 
of carnality and finitude seems to fall aside, and to disclose in 
higher and nobler natures a latent splendor of spiritual nobleness 
nothing less than divine. When thought comes with a rush of 
inspiration on the mind of the man of genius, when the imagina- 
tion glows with the ecstasy of creative intuition, and . burning 
words flow ferth from lips touched with prophetic fire; when in 
moments congenial to spiritual thought and feeling, infinite hopes 
and aspirations come upon us, and bear us above the pettiness of 
life and the littleness of our ordinary motives and ambitions, and 
every ignoble thought is silenced and every baser passion quelled ; 
when the call for some great sacrifice has arisen, and we feel it in 
us to respond to it, and a mighty impulse comes upon us, and 
power mightier than of earth takes possession of us, and the 
heroic deed is done; iu these and such like experiences there are 
premonitions of a larger, diviner life, momentary outflashes of an 


' Sermon before the British Medical Association (1888). 
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element of boundless spiritual power within this poor nature of 
ours. But here, alas! these are but rare and transient visita- 
tions. Here, in the best of us, union with God is only inter- 
mittent and imperfect. In the atmosphere of worldly passion, 
amidst the perturbations of selfishness, there is much to check the 
flow of that electric current that unites the finite spirit to the 
infinite, much to arrest the free play of that vital energy that 
binds the members of the spiritual body to each other and to the 
Head. But the words of Christ point to a time when every 
disturbing dividing element shall pass away, when every mind 
shall be the pure medium of the infinite intelligence, every heart 
shall throb in unison with infinite love, every human conscious- 
ness be possessed and suffused by the spirit of the living God. 
And then shall come at last the fulfillment of that prayer: ‘That 
they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee. 
. . . Lin them, and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in 
one.’””} 

But after all has been said, the central force that had for issue 
the changes we have pondered, resided in the character of the 
man. Modest, retiring, sensitive to the point of shyness, seem- 
ingly unconscious of his unique gift, deeply averse from preten- 
sion, humble-minded in all things, he yet escaped the rock of 
weakness. It was particularly characteristic that he never per- 
mitted himself to be blown about by winds of doctrine. He 
quietly formed his own opinions, and as quietly stuck to them, 
with a patience and hopeful persistence wherein lay the secret of 
his ultimate authority. Mastered by the idea of unity, many 
would have alleged that he gave way needlessly to secure it, but 
as many would have accused him of obstinacy. Really he be- 
longed to and lived for the Church catholic. It may, indeed, be 
true that he deferred unduly to one or two persons; but they 
were his spiritual brethren, and their words served but to quicken 
his own matured convictions. The restraint which sat so nat- 
urally upon him, and the reserve of power he ever appeared 
to possess, coupled with his gentleness in familiar intercourse, 
formed the ultimate sources of power. He knew how to work, 
he also knew how to wait, and he was spared to see the harvest 
whiten to the reaping. Though he died full of years and honor, 
his passage beyond the veil struck home to thousands, just because 
he waited till the end, and so laid a heavier burden on those who 


1 Scotch Sermons, p. 34. Many noble passages might be cited from Spinoza 
and from The Philosophy of Religion. 
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are left to continue the battle. For as he taught, “ Human 
nature seems to be a thing of boundless possibilities but of miser- 
able performances, of capacities which are never, or only feebly 
and partially, developed, of desires, hopes, aspirations, to which, 
even when the will to realize them is present, the poor results 
which our brief life permits us to reach are ludicrously dispro- 
portionate. Moreover, it is precisely in the case of the best and 
greatest of men that this incompleteness is most marked... . 
These all, having obtained a good report through faith, received 
not the promise ; God having provided some better thing for us, 
that they without us should not be made perfect.” 
R. M. WEN LEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





RELIGIOUS IDEALS AND RELIGIOUS UNITY. 


Wuart but religious ideals are the universal objects of men’s 
religious admiration ? They may call their ideals by this name or 
that, — Brahmah, Yahweh, Zeus, or God, — but they are not less 
ideals on this account. For we are not permitted to suppose that, 
at any point in the development of religious thought and feeling, 
there has been an exact correspondence between men’s concep- 
tions of deity and the supreme reality. ‘“ Who by searching can 
find out the Almighty to perfection?” But if no one can, and 
this has ever been the judgment of the saner mind, then all the 
conceptions of deity which men have cherished have been ideal 
conceptions. If, on the other hand, there has been an exact cor- 
respondence, at some particular point, between the conception and 
the reality, then at every other point the conception -has been 
more or less ideal. Take, for example, the religion of the He- 
brews. The god-ideal varied through infinite degrees from the 
time of Moses to the time of Jesus. Renan did not exaggerate 
much, if at all, the character of Yahweh, until the prophets took 
him in hand and made a decent god of him. He was capable 
of almost any meanness, treachery, or prevarication. What an 
immeasurable distance between this conception and that of the 
greatest prophets, including Jesus with his ideal of a Heavenly 
Father, tender and forgiving, loving his children with unspeak- 
able compassion for their sufferings and yearning for their good ! 
Now it is evident that, unless God himself was changing all the 
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way along from Moses to Jesus, whether we suppose the concep- 
tion of Jesus to have been provisional or final, the conceptions of 
the centuries before his day must have been idealistic: they could 
have had no exact correspondence with the actual character of 
God. 

Christianity affords an illustration as apt as that which Juda- 
ism furnishes of the ideal character of men’s religious conceptions. 
These conceptions have varied quite as much within the bounds 
of Christianity as within the bounds of Judaism from Moses to 
Jesus. The early Yahweh was but another Moloch or Chemosh. 
(The Moabite stone is proof enough of that.) He had their fam- 
ily traits, — jealousy, cruelty, vindictiveness. How different from 
“Our Father who is in heaven”! But not more different than 
Calvin’s God from Channing’s, Jonathan Edwards’ from Theodore 
Parker’s, John Knox’ from James Martineau’s. Now, it, is plain 
that all of these different conceptions cannot correspond to the 
divine reality. If God is such a monster-god as Edwards’ or 
Calvin’s, he cannot be the loving Father-God of Channing and 
Parker. It follows that all the other conceptions are more or 
less ideal. 

But Christianity, in its leading conceptions, has had an oppor- 
tunity for the development of ideals which Judaism lacked. J¢ 
has had Jesus to idealize as well as God. Even within the 
limits of the New Testament the idealization has begun and pro- 
ceeded not a little way. We have there several different concep- 
tions of Jesus, and they cannot all be true. If Jesus was the 
Jesus of the second gospel, he was not the Jesus of the fourth. 
If, again, he was the mysterious being of the Nicene Creed, he 
was not the perfectly simple religious teacher and reformer of 
Matthew, Mark and Luke. And if he was the awful judge of 
the traditional theology, he was not the incarnate pity of the New 
Testament narrations. Evidently, then, we have in Christianity, 
as much as in Judaism, a religion of ideal conceptions ; yes, twice 
as much, because the conceptions of Jesus have had an ideal 
range equally with those of God. 

Taking a wider range, the extent to which men’s gods and their 
religious notions generally reflect their racial characteristics, or 
the stages of their culture, furnishes commanding evidence to the 
general fact of their religious idealism. 

The Ethiop’s god has Ethiop’s lips, 
Black cheeks and woolly hair, 


And the Grecian god has a Grecian face, 
As keen-eyed, cold, and fair. 
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There in four hackneyed lines you have an abstract and brief 
chronicle of world-wide manifestations, in little all the sphere of 
racial, temporal, and local influences upon religious conceptions. 
The Hebrew Yahweh was a Hebrew sheik; the god of Medieval 
Christianity was a great non-natural emperor or pope. The dei- 
fication of the Roman Emperors made the deification of Jesus by 
his subjects almost inevitable. (See Dr. J. H. Allen’s “ Mind of 
Paganism ” in his “ Christian History,” vol. i.). We all know 
what a sharp reflection the theology of Latin Christianity was of 
Roman law. The “ Institutes” of Calvin, the product of a legal 
mind, reek with suggestions of the legal methods and criminal 
procedures of his time. So English evangelical theology two 
centuries ago wrote large “the bloody assize” of Jeffreys, and 
made God quite faithfully and fearlessly in his image. 

But this also must be cheerfully confessed, — that not infre- 
quently the ideal conception has reflected less some general type 
of brutal energy than some individual tenderness and grace. 
Many besides Bunsen have seen the eternal goodness imaged in 
a wife’s beloved face. To how many has it ever occurred that 
the whole history of Christianity would have been different — 
nay, that it would, perhaps, have had no history at all—if one 
Joseph, a carpenter of Nazareth, had not been so kind and tender 
with his son Joshua, whom we call Jesus, that, when that son was 
seeking for the tenderest possible image of the divine perfection, 
he could find nothing tenderer than the fatherhood which he had 
known there in the narrow home at Nazareth, with the sweet- 
scented woods and chips and shavings, making it seem a better 
thing to be alive; and, when he was seeking for the dearest pos- 
sible name for that perfection, he could find none other quite so 
dear as “ Father.” Why not Mother instead of Father? I do 
not know. We cannot say. Perhaps because he thought of them 
both together so naturally and inevitably that the father-thought 
enfolded the mother-thought for him as lovingly as did Joseph 
Mary in his sinewy arms. (But we shall see, erelong, what a 
most sweet revenge the centuries took on Joseph for the apparent 
preference which he enjoyed.) And what was going on there in 
Nazareth must have been going on in every other village of Gal- 
ilee, and something like it has been going on all the world over 
from the time of Jesus until now, as it had been before his time. 

Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed hath lent. 


What men really think and feel concerning God is determined 
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far more by the people with whom they live than by the formal 
theologians. The common inference is ever swift from human 
goodness to divine. Men dare believe that God is greater than 
their hearts, and than the greatest, warmest, truest hearts they 
know. There are hundreds of very ordinary people, some of 
them church members in good and regular standing, who are 
teaching atheism much more successfully than Colonel Ingersoll, 
whose heart somehow refutes the logic of his speech and sets 
people wondering whether the power that gendered him, and also 
this great universe, is not, perhaps, almost or quite as good as he. 

I do not know of any better school of intellectual modesty than 
that to which we go when we attend to such considerations as the 
foregoing. To appreciate their force is to understand that dog- 
matism is absurd; it is to recognize that all religions, from the 
lowest to the highest, have been religions of ideals, but not ideal 
religions. Yet such recognition does not more certainly abash 
the confidence of the generations that have come and gone than 
it does the confidence of those who fancy something final in the 
long result of time embodied in their own beliefs. That is wise 
teaching which assures us that our most refined conceptions are 
nearer those of the primeval savage than they are to the Supreme 
Reality. We may think it is discouraging. We may say, “ If 
our approximations to Reality are so slight and gradual, what is 
the use of making them? Why not think the old thoughts, and 
go the old ways?” But if our approximation to the Supreme 
Reality is little relatively to a celestial scale, it still is, or may be, 
absolutely much, and meantime the infinite remoteness of the goal 
gives us a sense of closer brotherhood with those who were the 
first to think some shapeless or too definite thought of God, and 
all who, from their time until now, have chased the flying goal. 
Whatever may be the unifying energy of our religious ideals, 
there is surely something wonderfully unifying and spiritualizing 
in the perception that all our religious conceptions are ideal con- 
ceptions, the most exalted of them further from the Supreme 
Reality than are the lowest from our best.! 

Seeing deep enough to see musically, as Carlyle has written, I 
have no doubt that we should find that there have always been 
ereditable religious ideals more or less closely connected with the 
formal statements of religion, often transforming these, often 
struggling to express themselves in them, while yet the accuracy 
of the formal statements is no measure of the validity of the ideals. 


1 See Balfour’s Foundations of Belief. 
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These may be altogether fine and beautiful, while the formal 
statements are imperfect and absurd. What I wish to express in 
the remainder of this paper is the truth that the ideals which 
men honor and revere are of much more importance than their 
theological beliefs, their formal statements of religion ; and, more- 
over, that these beliefs and statements are often clumsy symbols 
of ideals which are very wholesome, sweet and good. Here, I am 
persuaded, there is a great deal to comfort us as we look abroad 
upon society and upon history and see them given over to theo- 
logical irrationality and absurdity. The situation is not really half 
so bad as it appears to be. The large and fair ideals condone 
much of the irrationality and absurdity. They unite many thou- 
sands spiritually who, measured by their formal creeds, are far 
apart, or who imagine themselves to be so. They spiritualize the 
minds of thousands whom the formal statements of religion merely 
formalize. 

To make my meaning plainer, let me get away from these 
abstractions and come to certain illustrations that are very simple 
and concrete. To Unitarians the deification of Jesus is tremen- 
dously irrational. The attempts which have recently been made 
to secure for it some appearance of reason strike us as remarkable 
for their futility. The conclusion is not in the premises. There 
is an impassable gulf between their highest rational thought of 
Jesus and the Unitarian’s humblest thought of God. But what 
I would have noticed is that, practically, the deification of Jesus 
has meant the exaltation of an ideal of righteousness and hu- 
manity and compassion, and it has been much better to worship 
this ideal under the name of Christ or Jesus than to worship 
implacable severity and cruelty under the name of God. Of all 
overrated things, Deism and Theism as swch are the most over- 
rated. Whether it is a good thing to believe in God or worship 
God, or not, depends entirely upon the kind of god believed in 
or worshiped. It is a bad thing to believe in a bad god, and a 
worse thing to worship one; for the things that men believe in 
and worship they tend to become like, being “changed from the 
same image from glory to glory,” or from shame to shame. Bet- 
ter a thousand times honor and reverence the ideals of righteous- 
ness and purity and compassion in their naked beauty, or as per- 
sonified in the life of Jesus or another, than be ever so theistic 
and not honor and reverence these ideals. Our theory of the 
universe is of small importance in comparison with the quality of 
our ideals and our devotion thereunto. 
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One of the most. suggestive criticisms with which I am ac- 
quainted is that of Dr. Martineau where he attempts to show 
what made early Unitarianism so dreadful to the best orthodox 
people. It was, he says substantially, because they thought our 
God the Father altogether such an one as theirs. Now their 
God the Father was a being of whom they had a shivering awe, 
a dreadful fear, but love for him they had none. All their love 
was for the Son, the good being who had quenched the wrath 
of the inexorable Father in the blood of his great loving heart. 
To lose such a being from the centre of their worship was, in- 
deed, a dreadful loss. They would much rather have lost the 
Father. Hence the very real horror felt by the best orthodox 
people at the early Unitarian doctrine. These Unitarians had 
taken away the only person in the trinity for whom they par- 
ticularly cared. But the truth was, that all that they. admired 
and loved in Jesus the Unitarians had taken up into the nature 
of God the Father. Our Father was not their Father, nor was 
our God their God. He was a God and Father rich in those 
attributes of love and tenderness and divine compassion of which 
they had denuded him, investing with them Jesus of Nazareth. 
Unitarians and orthodox were, in fact, worshiping the same divin- 
ity under different names, the same ideals uniting them in a com- 
mon loyalty and spiritualizing them with their intrinsic excel- 
lence. 

As with the deification of Jesus, so with his specialization in 
any preéminent degree. It has been the sign and symbol of 
men’s attraction to those ideals of “‘ mercy, pity, peace and love” 
which were illustrated by his character and life. No one, I am 
sure, is more enamored than the present writer of the pure hu- 
manity of Jesus; and yet he can easily conceive that men should 
hold to this humanity as a mere doctrine, and entirely miss the 
inspiration of the ideals of “ mercy, pity, peace and love” which 
were the master-light of all his seeing, and any theory of the 
nature of Jesus would be better than such deadness to the beauty 
and the splendor of his dominant ideals. Better believe that he 
was God and worship his ideals than believe that he was man 
and be without the essential fire of his divine humanity. Better, 
on the other hand, say with Voltaire, “ Let me never hear that 
man’s name again!” and have Voltaire’s immense compassion 
for the persecuted and oppressed, than, being one of the oppres- 
sors, believe in his eternal power and godhead. But best of all 
were it to see in him simply the glory of the human, and hence 
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bring to the service of his ideals a force of personal inspiration 
impossible for those who elevate him to any superhuman altitude, 
‘far from the sphere of our sorrow.” For what man has done 
man may do, but how dare to hope that we may do the things of 
God, or of any supernatural being ? 

Let us take another illustration. In a beautiful square in 
Rome there is a noble column which was reared to commemo- 
rate the fact that on December 8, 1854, Pope Pius IX. declared 
the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary to be an article 
of faith. That was the climax of Mariolatry, and it had taken 
eighteen hundred years to reach it; and of all “corruptions of 
Christianity ” upon Priestley’s list, or that of any liberal Christian 
or even orthodox Protestant, I suppose that Mariolatry, the wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary, has been regarded as the worst. For my- 
self, I do not see how it is possible to exaggerate the absurdity of 
the dogma or the worship, seen from an exclusively intellectual 
point of view. But if we look at this matter in its symbolical and 
ideal aspects, and not in its logical and critical aspects exclusively, 
we shall find extenuating circumstances that will give us pause. 
Morally it was a good thing for men to turn with admiration, 
reverence and worship from an unlovely and unloving God to 
Jesus, however named or known; good for them to accord to him 
that highest reverence they could not honestly accord to a being 
void of all attributes that win the loving heart. And so, morally, 
it was a good thing when Jesus, forgetting the sweet habitudes 
of Galilee, became the awful judge, hurling his thunderbolts as if 
he were another Jupiter, but with less of human sympathy in his 
stony heart, for men to turn away from him and lay their bur- 
dens at his mother’s blessed feet. Those of us who have been to 
Rome, and in the Sistine Chapel have seen the terrible Christ of 
Michel Angelo’s Last Judgment, cannot wonder that the common 
heart took refuge from the withering blight of a conception so 
frightful and appalling in the arms of “ Mary, full of grace.” 
Say, if you please, that the inexorable Christ was Michel Angelo 
himself, sitting in judgment on the sins of Italy; he imaged no 
less truly the average conception of the medieval Christ. All 
that was tenderest in Italian art was the late fruit of seeds which 
Francis of Assisi planted in the bosom of mankind. Before his 
word had become flesh in art, the artist’s favorite subjects were 
devils crunching and tearing each other, but afterward Madonnas 
blooming everywhere like flowers upon the naked stalks of May. 
The painting of the Christ-child was no adequate expression of 
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the new joy -in little children that had come into the world. 
Think of the happy multitude of other children that play their 
mandolins and zitherns at the dear Madonna’s feet! What did it 
all mean but a new joy in human life as God had given it? The 
man is blinder than a bat who cannot see that the Madonna was 
any mother; that the Christ-child was any blessed babe ; that 
St. Anthony of Padua with the Christ-child in his arms meant 
that the monk and nun were fools deliberately to forego so sweet 
a natural joy. But what has this to do with the unifying and 
spiritualizing energy of religious ideals? Much, every way. It 
makes it as plain as possible that the same religion which was a 
religion of dogmas, impossible for us, was also a religion of ideals, 
— ideals of sweet humanity, of father’s love and mother’s love, 
of “mercy, pity, peace,” and the other word which was blotted 
out in Parson Ripley’s tattered hymn-book, but never has been 
wholly blotted from the much-worn and battered heart of man. 
And who shall say how much the reverence for such ideals did 
for the softening of manners and the sweetening of all natural 
affections in a hard and cruel time? In the Madonna pictures, 
Art set the seal of her approval on the natural instincts of the 
heart. The monastery and nunnery had in such art an enemy 
more powerful and efficient than the passion of reformers and the 
rapacity of selfish kings. -Mariolatry as a dogma is something 
utterly preposterous to the rational mind. But having said this, 
we have not said all. We have not said all until we have said, 
Better the dogmatic forms, if, without such worthless husks, 
men could not have had the sweet kernels, — those ideals of ten- 
derness and natural affection which were as inseparable from the 
worship of the Virgin Mother as is the fond regret for days that 
are no more from the November ruin of the leafy choirs where 
late the sweet birds sang. The dogma separates, but the ideal 
unites. When Theodore Parker, seeing for the first time in 
Florence the Madonna Seggiola, cried with full heart, “My God, 
what a picture!” he was made one in the ideal, one in the spirit, 
with an innumerable multitude of Mariolaters, to whom the sig- 
nificance of Mary was, not her immaculate conception nor her 
miraculous virginity, but her tender heart of human motherhood. 

Going behind the shows of things to the realities, we should 
learn that the religious life of universal man finds much more 
ample “verge and room for its measureless expansion” in the 
apprehension of ideals of many kinds, and in devotion to their 
ineffable beauty, “so ancient and yet so new,” than in the dogmas 
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which have been formulated with so much passionate sincerity. 
We should find these ideals compelling to a common reverence 
and worship thousands and millions of people who fondly or pain- 
fully imagine they are worshiping or revering very different things, 
—that they are Jews and must have no dealings with the Samari- 
tans. If, all at once, some signal could be struck obedient to 
which men should range themselves under the banner of their 
most excellent ideals, what marching and what countermarching 
there would be! The Presbyterian and the Unitarian, the Roman 
Catholic and the Agnostic, the Jew and the Christian, also the 
Christian and the Mohammedan and Buddhist, would find them- 
selves standing side by side, lifting up shining faces to the same 
eternal verities of righteousness and truth and love. And in the 
aggregation that would thus be massed in a majestic unity we 
should have the true Church Universal, a church not of the letter 
but of the spirit. 
The truth is her prophetic gift, 
The soul her sacred page, 
And feet on Mercy’s errands swift 
Do make her pilgrimage. 

Better a religion of high and glorious ideals than any amount 
of theological conviction without such ideals. Better, too, the 
apprehension of such ideals and their due reverence than any 
amount of the most just and admirable intellectual opinion which 
is mere opinion and does not wake and stir the soul to “deeds of 
daring excellence,” or the right hand’s patient service of which 
the left hand knoweth not. Can a good tree bring forth evil 
fruit? Sometimes, apparently. Mr. Emerson sent his pears and 
apples to the agricultural fair at Concord, and the prize commit- 
tee visited him to make inquiry how it was possible for him with 
such good varieties to raise such poor specimens. I think that 
sometimes Unitarians have found themselves making a similar 
inquiry, — wondering much, and humiliated not a little, when they 
have found the Unitarian trees, a choice variety they had sup- 
posed, bearing so little fruit of righteousness, so little sympathy, 
kindliness and aspiration, and not far away some gnarled and 
scrubby Presbyterian stock blossoming like an apple-tree in early 
June, and duly bending to the ground under the weight of ruddy 
fruit. ‘ When a god would ride, anything serves him for a char- 
iot,” and when a man, full of all peace and charity, would go 
riding forth to help and cheer and bless his fellow-men, any creed 
will bear him on its scaly back as safely as the monster Geryon 
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bore Dante and his guide in great, long, sweeping circles through 
the seventh pit of hell. There are men and women cherishing 
the harshest creeds who have the tenderest hearts. There are 
men and women in all the churches, whom no church can call its 
own, who thrill with wonder at the tender grace and solemn mys- 
tery of things; who lift up their hearts with awe and reverence, 
and trust to the ineffable Good ; who love the things which made 
the Man of Nazareth what he was; who go about, as he did, doing 
good to all who are in need of service, small or great. 

It is refreshing and consoling to remember that these things 
are so. But there is danger that their soft and tender radiance 
may blind us to the fact that we are bound not only to the rever- 
ence of all valid ethical and spiritual ideals, but also to the utmost 
clearness possible of intellectual vision. Intellectual clearness 
and devotion to ethical and spiritual ideals are not, as many seem 
to think, opposing terms. The heart does not grow apace, as 
many fain would have us to believe, upon “ the ashes of the burnt- 
out mind.” We want more intellectual life and vigor than we 
have, not less. The more the better. Then, however glad we 
may be, and must be, to find men’s ideals transcending their dog- 
mas, we shall so conceive of God that we shall not reverence the 
loftiest ideals less heartily because we find their personal embodi- 
ment, not in Jesus only, or Mary his mother, but in thousands of 
sons who have lived well, thousands of mothers who have shown 
forth a tenderness as warm and sweet as Jesus knew on Mary’s 
tender breast. It makes no difference what a man believes? 
Nay, but it makes a world of difference. Just that. For the 
world in which we live is fashioned by our thought, our “ shaping 
spirit of imagination.” 

The ideal is the principal thing. Nevertheless, then, and then 
only, are we at the top of our condition when we so think that 
our ideals inhere for us in a divine reality, and are no mere pro- 
jections of our spiritual imagination on the trackless void. That 
great scholar, James Darmesteter, found in the development of 
the Hebrew religion nothing but the development of an ideal, —no 
approximation, however slight, to a divine reality, a living God. 
There are many who believe with him, and nothing is more 
convincing of the validity of his conception than the enthusiasm 
of his own response to the ideal which was developed by the 
prophets of Israel, climbing from height to height until upon the 
summit we see it shining in the face of Joseph’s peasant son. 
But one thing is sure: the prophets never thought or dreamed 
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that they were merely developing and worshiping a moral ideal. 
They thought they had seen “ the king in his beauty,” the Father 
in the fullness of his grace, or at least that the things which they 
had seen “in clear dream and solemn vision” were parts of his 
ways, however little was yet known of him. It was a living God 
whom they adored, not an ideal, however glorious, that was the 
strength of their heart and their portion forever. Either they 
could not have forced their lips to prophesy in the name of such 
an ideal, or it would not have stirred and thrilled and mastered 
them as did their thought and service of that Yahweh in whom 
they had put their trust. Its word in their hearts would not have 
* been to them like a fire shut up in their bones, so that they 
were weary with forbearing, and they could not stay. What was 
true of them is true of all mankind. In this sense, at least, 
“The soul knows no persons.” However grandly men may be 
stirred by an ideal of infinite goodness and perfection, they must, 
I am obliged to think, be stirred more grandly and effectively 
when they conceive of that ideal as inherent evermore in an Eter- 
nal Power which is forever making for the righteousness of that 
ideal. 


I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall. 


No less on this account the truth stands fast that it is mainly 
by the ideals we cherish that we are transformed into the image 
of their beauty, truth and good. And this truth is as far as pos- 
sible from the untruth which declares that our ideals have no 
commanding force unless they are embodied in some person human 
or divine, and is removed by infinite diameters, on the other hand, 
from such a position as that of Emile Zola, —that religion is a 
provisional utility, a plaything which humanity, “still a child, 
still in the go-cart,” cannot yet do without, a good enough thing 
for those who are not as yet aware that they are being fooled. 
For, however persistent the reality of religion, and whatever sweet 
and noble confidence we may have in the efficacy of impersonal 
ideals, 1 wonder much how any man can doubt that our ideals 
become much more persuasive, much more inspiring in their qual- 
ity and commanding in their force, when they are embodied, or 
conceived as embodied, in some man or god. 

In the mean time the supreme necessity is, that men should 
embody in the concrete of action their ideals of moral excel- 
lence, whether these are or are not conceived as inhering in some 
person, human or divine. There have been men who have im- 
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agined that there is no divine embodiment of their ideals, who 
have nevertheless done well. “QO God,” said Theodore Parker 
over the grave in which an honest atheist lay buried, “though he 
denied thy existence, yet he obeyed thy law.” That was doing 
well ; but how shall any man do well while failing, not to embody 
in the good of action his best thought and dream, but in the stout 
endeavor to do that? So failing is to see the vision fade. Of 
all unities of the spirit, that is the best which gathers into one 
great family all those who try with patient minds to know what 
things are true, and with courageous hearts to do the best they 


know. 


JoHN WuitE CHADWICK. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 





HARNACK VERSUS HARNACK. 


On the appearance of Harnack’s “Chronologie,” over a year 
ago, a shout of deliverance went up from conservative ranks, as 
if the long warfare of criticism were at last ended, the siege 
raised, and the cause of Tradition finally triumphant. Especially 
the English reviewers accepted the monumental work as a virtual 
abandonment of all the critical conquests of the last half century, 
as an acknowledged repulse back to the days before Tiibingen, as 
a public confession that Learning and Historical Science had 
been wandering wide astray for at least two generations; nay 
more, that the early Councils and the uncritical Fathers were 
wiser in their generation than the children of light, and that 
their notions were essentially correct concerning the great mass 
of Early Christian Literature. Undoubtedly, so long as one was 
content to read the preface only, there was much plausibility in 
such interpretations of the professor’s treatise. The writer of 
these lines took immediate occasion, upon a hasty examination of 
the work, to call attention, in two short notes, to the fact that 
there was no warrant whatever, in the body of the text, for any 
such sweeping conclusions; that on crucial points, such as the 
Johannine writings, Professor Harnack’s results were distinctly 
adverse to tradition and conservatism; and that some who were 
loudest in trumpeting his verdict had grossly misunderstood the 
preface even, actually inverting the meaning of the significant 
and now celebrated passage about the “ Dutch theologian,’ who 
turns out to be a hopelessly unconverted radical (“* Theologisch 
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Tijdschrift,” March, 1898, p. 187)! But what could such 
considerations weigh against the fact that Harnack himself had 
written “ Reactionary” (riickgingig) in capitals upon the brow 
of his work, and had proclaimed Tradition correct in all its essen- 
tial features? The writer’s other engagements at that time for- 
bade a minuter examination of the “ Chronologie,” but now a 
very careful reading confirms completely the position then taken, 
that there is no semblance of sanction in the book itself for the 
exultation of the Traditionalists; that Harnack, in fact, has con- 
tributed singularly little towards the defense of the bulwarks of 
conservatism ; and, in particular, that the carefully established 
critical positions of the work present the most striking, not to 
say glaring, contrast to the statements of the preface. In truth, 
there are two Harnacks, one speaking in the preface, one reason- 
ing in the volume itself, and these in no wise resemble each other: 
the voice is the voice of Jacob, but the hands are the hands of 
Esau, and the complete case offers one of the most remarkable 
examples of double consciousness to be found in literature. 
Explanation of this strange and interesting phenomenon lies 
without the scope of this article, but its actuality may be proved 
decisively by the following comparisons. 

I. On page viii of the “ Vorrede” we read: “There was a 
time — for the general public it is still present — when it seemed 
necessary to regard the earliest Christian Literature, the New 
Testament included, as a tissue of deceptions and forgeries. 
That time is past. For Science it was but an episode, during 
which she learned much, and after which she has much to forget. 
But the results of the following investigations go, in a ‘ reaction- 
ary’ direction, even beyond what one might designate as the 
middle ground of criticism of to-day. The oldest literature of the 
Church is in the main points, and in most particulars. of its 
literary and historical aspects, veracious and trustworthy. In the 
whole New Testament there is probably only a single writing, 
II Peter, that may be called pseudonymous in the strictest sense, 
and, if we abstract from the forgeries of the Gnostics, even the 
number of pseudonymous ecclesiastic writings, down to the time 
of Irenzus, is small and easy to count (mainly writings under the 
name of Peter); in one case (Acts of Thecla) we still possess an 
unfavorable ecclesiastic verdict upon the undertaking. Moreover, 
the number of writings (as the Pastoral epistles) that suffered from 
interpolations in the second century is very small, and a part of 
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books and catechisms.” Also, on page x we read: “ The chrono- 
logical framework in which Tradition has set the original docu- 
ments is in principal points, from Paul to Irenzus, correct.” 

Now one of the most important sections of this “ framework” 
is given to the so-called Johannine writings,—the Fourth Gos- 
pel, the Apocalypse, and three Epistles. We all know what Tra- 
dition says with respect to these five compositions, comprising 
nearly one fifth of the sacred text: it ascribes them, one and all, 
to the Apostle John, the son of Zebedee, and it frames all of 
them in his life. One of these, the Apocalypse, attributes itself 
to “ John his servant,” and declares that “1, John, was in the isle 
called Patmos;” whether the writer means or wishes to be under- 
stood to mean John the Apostle, is certainly in doubt; but the 
well-nigh unanimous tradition is not in the least uncertain. On 
the other hand, the Gospel nowhere proclaims John its author, 
yet it gives itself out to the world as proceeding from “ the disci- 
ple that attests these things and wrote them,” and it is certain 
that no other can be meant than John the son of Zebedee. In 
fact, the Johannine and apostolic authorship of these two compo- 
sitions, especially the Gospel, has been and is yet the very citadel 
of orthodox tradition, defended with the utmost pertinacity, at 
least since the days of Bretschneider (1820). Harnack, it is 
true, declares (p. 677): “The Gospel makes no pretense of being 
written by the Zebedaide, but it was persons who hid themselves 
in an obscure ‘we’ that were the first to stamp it as a literary 
work of the Zebedaide.” Be this as it may, Tradition since 
Papias has steadfastly referred it to the Apostle, Zebedee’s son. 
The three letters do not profess to be Johannine, but they are 
sheltered securely under the same Tradition, they stand or fall 
with the Gospel. 

What is Harnack’s position with regard to this most important 
group of scriptures? It is the only part of the New Testament 
that he discusses with freshness and minuteness (pp. 655-680), 
and his result is the following: These writings do indeed all 
proceed from John, not, however, from John the Apostle, but from 
John the Presbyter, of Asia Minor. “The question whether 
John the son of Zebedee ever really went to Asia [Minor] is left 
open ; he may have gone thither [in a foot-note Harnack thinks 
it most likely that he did,—to remain, however, but a short 
time], even as other apostles at one time or another came into 
contact therewith; but he was not the Apostle and ‘Over-Bishop’ 
of Asia Minor. That honor belongs, on the contrary, to John 
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the Presbyter, a Palestinian, a hellenistically cultured Jew, and 
in the wider sense a disciple of the Lord. He lived long in 
Ephesus, down to the days of Trajan; towards the end of the 
reign of Domitian he edited the Apocalypse, and in the genera- 
tion between c. 80 and c. 110 he wrote the Gospel and the Epis- 
tles, the former probably, in the first place, for a small circle of 
immediate disciples, and in dependence on traditions which he 
had received from the Apostle John, who, as the disciple whom 
the Lord loved, stood in his mind at the head of the disciples, 
and of whom he also narrated orally. . . . That the Gospel was 
not composed by the Apostle John may be set down as an incon- 
trovertible conclusion, from the internal constitution of the Gos- 
pel” (pp. 679, 680). 

No one can dispute the learning and extreme plausibility with 
which Harnack recommends to our acceptance this “ essay” to 
solve the mysteries of the “Johannine question ;” however it 
may fare finally in running the gauntlet of both conservative and 
radical criticism, it is certainly a notable contribution to New 
Testament theory, perhaps the most notable, except Vischer’s 
resolution of the Apocalypse, yet made by the school of which 
Harnack is head. What must here be emphasized is that this 
result, here enounced with absolute confidence, is as far as possi- 
ble from according with the traditional and conservative dogma. 
And here is the very hinge of the Tiibingen contention. As 
Weiss says: “This school’s conception of the history of the 
Apostolic Age stands or falls with the denial of the Gospel’s 
‘apostolic origin.” In designating the non-Apostolic origin as an 
“incontrovertible conclusion” (unwiderlegliches Ergebniss), Har- 
nack severs in two words the nerve of all his prefatory concessions 
to Reaction. His “essay” (Versuch) does indeed save the name 
of the author, but the name was not worth saving; it is the 
author’s Apostolicity for which Conservatism has so strenuously 
contended. If it is not John the Apostle, but some other John, 
that wrote these five scriptures, then it makes little difference to 
Tradition whether that other was John the Presbyter or John of 
Gaunt. It is only a Pyrrhus-victory that the Beriin critic has 
won for the Reactionists ; another such, and they are lost! 

Note still further at what heavy cost the tradition is saved of 
the composition of the Apocalypse under Domitian, not, indeed, 
by the Apostle, but by another person of the same name, the 
Presbyter. Says Harnack in a footnote to p. 675: “I profess 
the critical heresy that refers the Apocalypse and the Gospel to 
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the same author, always, to be sure, on the assumption that the 
former is a Christian revision (Ueberarbeitung) of a Jewish 
Apocalypse (it may even be of several Jewish Apocalypses, — 
how that may be appears to me no longer unravelable). The 
Christian portions I bound off about as Vischer has done, and 
recognize in them the same spirit and the same hand that have 
given us the Gospel. In these portions there is not a single trait 
that points to any personal relation of the author to Jesus Christ 
during this latter’s lifetime on earth.” So, then, not only is the 
Apocalypse in no part Apostolic; it is in very large measure not 
even Christian, but Jewish, and the alleged Revelation of Jesus 
Christ by his angel consists of a highly artificial compilation of 
Jewish Apocalypses tinged more or less deeply Christian by all 
sorts of interpolations,—a patch-work intelligible only when 
published in Polychrome! It is not here intended to contest the 
ingenious analyses of Vischer and other masters of the diplopic 
art, but is it possible for any theory to do greater violence to 
tradition and established prejudice? Is it “ Reaction ” that thus 
out-Tiibingens Tiibingen itself? So far, then, as the Johannine 
group is concerned, the performances of the text of this volume 
are but a mockery of the promises of the preface. 

II. We pass now to the Epistle of James. Tradition, at least 
since Origen, attributes this Scripture to James the Brother of 
the Lord, and Weiss says: “ His self-designation would be intel- 
ligible to his readers only on the supposition that he was the 
Lord’s brother.” But what sinister support does this deliverance 
receive from Harnack, who says (p. 489): “It is most probable, 
therefore, that the compilation itself took place before the middle 
of the second century, shortly after the death of the teacher to 
whom its contents are due, but that it remained in comparative 
obscurity as long as it did not bear the name of James. Who 
was the forceful personality whose ‘ speeches’ are here compiled, 
we know not.” Harnack regards this “ Epistle” as no epistle at 
all, but as a cento of extracts from addresses (eden); the first 
verse, he thinks, was prefixed late in the second century, to legit- 
imate or recommend the compilation to larger circles, and the 
body of the text he reckons hardly older than “ec. 120-140.” 

By treating verse 1 as a late prefix by way of label (etiquette), 
he thinks to save the rest from the charge of “forgery ” (Fai- 
schung) ; it was only the first verse that was forged, or intended 
to deceive! This hypothesis is ingenious and may be correct, 
though the impulse to it seems to be unscientific, and to proceed 
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from a false conception of literary methods then in favor, and a 
false interpretation of the literary consciousness then prevalent ; 
but the pertinent question is, What is gained hereby for Reaction 
and Tradition, and the trustworthiness of the early framers of 
Christian Literature? What is the difference between writing 
out-and-out an epistle in the name of James and prefixing that 
name to a compilation of “discourses” by some unknown, how- 
ever “ forceful, personality” who lived at least sixty years after 
the death of James? The fact remains that the current and 
accepted tradition is wholly wrong, and that the “epistle” is 
neither epistolary nor apostolic, nor even certainly Christian. 
To the strong contentions of Spitta and Massebieau that the 
“epistle” is not Christian at all, but Jewish, Harnack replies 
rather feebly in a foot-note, admitting that “our author proba- 
bly makes use of Jewish excerpts.” It is plain, then, that the 
accepted traditional and conservative view receives at this point 
no countenance at all from the Berlin historian. 

III. Turn now to the Epistle of Jude. Since Tertullian it 
has been referred unanimously by tradition to the Brother of 
James, the Lord’s brother, and Weiss seems to have no doubt 
of the correctness of this reference. But what says Harnack? 
The Epistle belongs to “the generation between 100 and 130” 
(p. 466). The author was perhaps named Judas, a common 
name, but he was not and never professed to be “brother of 
James ;” this latter phrase was interpolated “between c. 150 and 
e. 180,” in order to “sanctify” the “scripture” (p. 468). 
Once more, then, Tradition falls to the ground; the good faith of 
the wholly unknown second-century writer is saved at the expense 
of a supposed still later corrupter. 

IV. With respect to II Peter, the story is very brief: “It is a 
real pseudonym” (p. 468); the date of the “forgery” is “ec. 160 
(150 ?)-175” (p. 470). Now this epistle is perhaps the least- 
attested of New Testament Scriptures, and finds fewest defenders 
even among conservative critics. Tradition and the Church, how- 
ever, since the third century have recognized it unhesitatingly as 
genuine; it has found defenders in abundance, and Weiss says: 
“The question of its genuineness cannot be declared definitely 
settled.” Harnack, however, has no doubt whatever; so far 
from being “riickgingig” at this point, he is as advanced as 
Volkmar. 

V. Passing now to I Peter, we find the case little better. 
This document purports to proceed from Peter the Apostle, it 
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has the unbroken testimony of antiquity in its favor, and it is 
accepted without scruple by Weiss and all the conservatives. 
But let us hear Harnack: “The result of the investigation thus 
far may then be summed up thus: the composition in hand was 
not written by Peter, probably also not by Paul, but by an emi- 
nent aged teacher and confessor, who probably was lying in 
prison, and was so familiar with Pauline Christianity as to move 
freely therein. Perhaps it originated in Rome ; perhaps, despite 
its essentially- homiletic style, it is a letter, written c. 88-93; but 
the possibility is not excluded that it was composed a considera- 
ble time before” (p. 455). By “considerable time” (geraume 
Zeit) is meant “10-20 years” (pp. 454, 718). Herewith, how- 
ever, Harnack has not spoken his last word touching the Epis- 
tle. He now proceeds to discuss the “ setting” (Hinrahmung), 
consisting of the opening and closing verses (i. 1; vy. 11-14). 
These, says our critic, are manifestly designed to legitimate the 
Epistle as the work of Peter, but “the opening and closing 
sentences are a later addition.”” Here once more, then, the good 
name of the unknown author is saved, but only at the expense of 
the unknown editor. An unknown Paulinist writes a document, 
— it is uncertain whether a letter or a sermon, —and nearly a 
century later a Petrinist, also unknown, frames it with a fictitious 
prefix and suffix ascribing it to Peter. Here, then, is no “ pseu- 
donymity in the strictest sense,” far from it, but merely an origi- 
nal anonymity followed up by a final pseudeponymy! Surely 
a most queer and circuitous route to Canossa, whereby Tradi- 
tion is vindicated, Tiibingen rebuked, and the “ oldest Christian 
Literature” proved to be “in the main points veracious and 
trustworthy”! If date and authorship are not “main points” 
in an epistle, pray then what are they? And about what has the 
battle of criticism been raging for one hundred years ? 

VI. Let us now turn to the so-called Pastoral Epistles, I and 
II Timothy, and Titus. All these are assigned to Paul by tra- 
dition, without dissent ; they are variously fitted into his life and 
are zealously defended by conservative critics. Even Weiss, 
in 1886, preferred “the view that they are what they profess to 
be, epistles of Paul, proceeding from the last period of his life, 
otherwise unknown to us.” Ten years later, in 1896, Weiss 
could still express himself in almost the same words, while 
admitting that “the question of genuineness cannot now be 
brought to a scientific decision” (“Die Paulinischen Briefe ”’). 
(The writer quotes Weiss as a genuine but thoroughly enlight- 
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ened conservative, not Trenkle (1897), whose preference for 
medieval eye-destroying German type of itself proclaims him 
hopelessly given over to tradition). Behold how his great col- 
league “ goes back ”’ to Tradition and upholds orthodox Conserv- 
atism: “That the Pastoral Epistles, as they lie before us, were 
not written by Paul, but that they are built upon Pauline Epis- 
tles, is a result of criticism that has no need to be proved anew 
(p. 480). . . . The twenty years between 90 and 110 may be 
taken, then, as the interval within which our Epistles were built 
up on the narrow basis of some Pauline fragments” (p. 481). 
At least a generation after the martyrdom of the Apostle! This 
is not yet all, however. ‘The Epistles contain portions that are, 
selon moi, more recent than 110 (p. 482). . . . They have been 
interpolated according to the needs of the time” (p. 483). 
Under stress of such zealous championing, Tradition has good 
ground to exclaim with Villars, “ Defend me from my friends!” 
Such elaboration of “fragments” and interpolation pro re nata 
Harnack regards as “ harmless,” and perhaps correctly, but the 
more puritanical Weiss thinks such a procedure “ entgeht dem 
Vorwurf bewusster Falschung schwer.” Here, then, are 137 
pages out of 517 in the New Testament, considerably over one 
fourth, all actually pseudonymous, whether by agency of the 
author or of the editor matters not, and practically none of them 
written by the persons to whom Tradition has referred them. 
But the account is yet far from closed. 

VII. The Epistle to the Hebrews gives no hint of its own 
authorship: from Origen down to Cajetan, its Paulinity has been 
questioned even in orthodox circles; and it is esteemed only an 
eccentricity in Hofmann to champion it. Nevertheless, Tradition 
since Origen has accepted it as genuinely Pauline ; the Council 
of Trent closed the case in its favor for the faithful, and .it has 
never wanted able and earnest defenders. Weiss treats the tra- 
dition of seventeen centuries at least with respect, but Harnack 
passes it by in contemptuous silence, fixing the extreme upper 
limit for its composition at 65 a. D., one year after Paul’s death, 
the lower at 95 a. p. This rather vague date he regards as 
certain, the Roman address and the composition by Barnabas 
as merely probable. Here then Tradition, such as it is, and 
Reaction suffer the further loss of 21 pages at the hands of their 
protagonist. 

VIII. Coming now to the “Gospel Question,” we find Har- 
nack’s contribution to the discussion surprisingly scanty. In 
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four pages (246-250) he disposes of Acts and the Third Gospel, 
fixing the date of the first between 80 and 93, of the second 
between 78 and 93, in both cases with an expressed leaning 
toward the lower limit. The “primitive ecclesiastic and tradi- 
tional opinion,” dating Acts from about 63, so kni.htly espoused 
by Blass, he rejects with little ceremony; there lies nearly a 
generation between Harnack and the “traditional opinion” 
(herkémmliche Meinung). But concerning the authorship, 
whether Lucan or not, concerning the sources, concerning the 
“ We-sections,” we read not a word. Now, even Volkmar, a 
radical of radicals, dated the Itinerary at 65 a. D., and supposed 
it elaborated in Acts (chapters xiii.—_xxviii.) about 103 A. D., the 
Lucan Gospel being set at 100 a. p. This difference of about 
ten years between extreme Right and extreme Left seems hardly 
worth fighting over. 

IX. Harnack has trembled before the “ mane-shaking of the 
Mark-lion,” and in despite of Tradition, which ranged Matthew at 
the head of the Evangelic procession with Mark as pedisequus, 
he reverses the order and gives precedence to the Second Gos- 
pel, placing it in the interval 65-70 a.p. Now Volkmar dates 
Mark at precisely 73 a. D., so that here, again, only one lustrum 
separates Radical from Conservative. Jiilicher, whose “ Introduc- 
tion” Harnack seems to regard almost as authoritative (mass- 
gebend), agrees closely with Volkmar, regarding 70 as the earliest 
possible date (“ werden wir doch 70 als terminus a quo betrach- 
ten,” p. 199). Once more, then, there is no gain at this point for 
conservatism, that is worthy of mention. 

X. As already observed, Harnack agrees with the prevalent 
criticism in placing Matthew after Mark, —a deadly Joab-thrust 
at Tradition — but he still dates it much earlier (70-75) than 
do Volkmar and Jiilicher, who assign it, the former to 110, the 
latter to the reign of Domitian (“wir seine Entstehung in die 
Regierungszeit Domitian’s (81-96) verlegen,” p. 192). Here 
then, at last, would seem to be a decided return of Harnack, if 
not to Tradition, yet at least towards Tradition. However, even 
this is only seeming; for Harnack declares that Matthew has 
suffered interpolation, has received “later additions” (“ spitere 
Zusiitze,” pp. 654, 718). The date and extent of these addita- 
ments are nowhere indicated; they must certainly include the 
Story of the Childhood, the Witness of Peter, the Church-organi- 
zation, etc. Now, when we reflect that such stanch Baurians as 
Hilgenfeld and Holsten distinguish sharply between “ Ur-Mat- 
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thiius” and “ Nach-Matthiaus,” while conceding the former the 
priority even over Mark, it becomes plain that Harnack, who 
practically makes the same distinction, is at this point scarcely, if 
at all, more favorable to Tradition than New Tiibingen itself. 
The case may be put in this way: Volkmar holds that some one 
composed the First Gospel about 110 a. D., out of materials, 
some already existent in written form as early as 70-75; Har- 
nack maintains that some one (we know not who nor where) 
wrote part of the First Gospel as early as 70-75, and some one 
else edited this work with considerable additions, bringing it to 
the present form, at some later period. As over against Tradi- 
tion, which ascribes the whole Gospel to Matthew the Apostle and 
dates it before a. D. 64, while Peter and Paul were preaching in 
Rome (Lreneus IIT. i. 1: rod Mérpov xai rod Mavdov év Paéspy ebayyede- 
Couévwv), these two theses contrast about as Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. 

With respect, then, to the historical part of the New Testa- 
ment, the chronology of Harnack lends no appreciable support 
to Tradition, but contradicts it directly and at every point; and 
even where he sets the lower limit some five or ten years higher 
than Jiilicher or New Tiibingen, his reasons seem neither new 
nor true, but sound half-hearted and perfunctory, and indeed 
searcely serious. For instance, he finds nothing to fix Mark 
more definitely than between 65 and 85 until he comes to Mat- 
thew. True, xiii. 2, 9, 10, 24, presuppose the destruction of 
Jerusalem in 70 a. D.,! but these may be later interpolations 
(p. 653). However, Matthew is “no original work,” but is 
drawn from Mark and at least one other source (p. 653); and 
Matthew must have been written shortly after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, because we read, xxiv. 29, “ Immediately after the 
tribulation of those days the sun shall be darkened,” and the 
great catastrophe quivers (zittert) through this gospel as through 
no other; hence we cannot go beyond 80, but must rather 
“remain near (um) 75;” hence Mark, one source of Matthew, 
must be dated before 75, say at least five years, whereby Mark 
is shut in between 65 and 70. But this argument will not hold 
water, and for various reasons. First, it is not clear why the 
writer that said the sun should be darkened immediately after 
70, and said it five years later (wm 75), —it is not clear why 
such a writer might not have said the same thing ten or twenty 


1 Recent astronomical calculations seem to fix 69 A. D. as the date, but this 
correction would affect ull the dates in question equally. 
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years later. If immediately is a Dido-strip that may be stretched 
to cover five years, why not twenty-five as well? Still more, 
however, Harnack seems to forget his own words, that “ our 
eanonic Matthew kein primires Werk ist,” but a compilation 
from at least two sources. Why, then, may not this verse, 
“Immediately,” ete., with others in which the catastrophe zittert, 
have been written even before the downfall, or at its date, and 
then copied by the compiler twenty or thirty years after? These 
words are put into the mouth of Jesus as a prediction uttered 
forty years before the calamity. Orthodoxy and Tradition still 
accept them as such. The fact that they were never in any wise 
fulfilled, either immediately or remotely, does not scandalize the 
believer in the Nineteenth Century; why, then, should it have 
been a stumbling-block for the believing compiler in the First or 
Second? Herewith, then, our author’s sole argument for “ wm 
75” collapses ; and we repeat that his Chronology, and still more 
his reasoning concerning Acts and the Synoptics, contribute 
searcely a mite to sustain Tradition. 

XI. Last of all, we come to the Pauline Epistles, since 1883- 
1886 the focus of New Testament controversy. One turns with 
eagerness to learn what the renowned historian of dogma has to 
advance pro or contra their genuineness and integrity, and finds 
— absolutely nothing! These are assumed without any inves- 
tigation, after Weiss and Jiilicher, for all but Colossians and 
Ephesians, which are left still in doubt. Here then, for the first 
time, we find a return to tradition with respect to I and II 
Thessalonians, Philippians, Philemon, and probably the twins, 
Colossians and Ephesians, — in all, fifteen pages, or, at most, 
perhaps about thirty. Such is the munificent contribution of the 
Berlin Master to Tradition and Conservative Reaction! Such is 
the precious crumb, about 3, or possibly, zy of the loaf, that 
he would save from the greed of Tiibingen. Nay, not so much 
even! For the Paulinity of nearly all of these unimportant 
letters, especially I Thessalonians and Philippians and the com- 
mon base of Colossians and Ephesians, has been stoutly main- 
tained by numerous devoted disciples of Baur ; their rejection in 
toto has been urged only by extremists. Let this pass, however ; 
then the utmost obligation of Conservatism to Harnack is for 
77 of the whole, rescued from wreckage. It is not our purpose 
to call this desert of the learned critic in question, yet it must be 
stated that we read this part of his work (pp. 282-242) with a 
feeling of immeasurable disappointment. For over ten years 
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there has been raging round the great Pauline Quaternion a 
battle stubborn as that over the body of Patroclus slain. The 
line of action has stretched from Holland to Switzerland ; the din 
has penetrated to Edinburgh and to London; the contestants 
have been scholars of the first rank and ability: yet of all this 
strife there stirs not the faintest echo in the pages before us. 
The reader is led to think of the breathless calm said to pre- 
vail in the very centre of a cyclone. It cannot be that Har- 
nack regards this struggle as unworthy of his lance; some of the 
participants scarcely yield in learning and acuteness even to the 
idol of Germany. They are not antagonists against whom a con- 
spiracy of silence can finally prevail. Witness the recent Com- 
mentaries by Lipsius and Schmiedel, which take their tone from 
the Dutch critics, and the minute examination by Clemen (1894), 
which concedes so much to the acumen of Amsterdam and Lei- 
den. Of all this high argument Harnack takes no notice what- 
ever. He merely remarks in the preface, with thinly veiled im- 
patience, that “the critical theses of the new Dutch school are, 
for him who embraces in his view the whole of early Christian 
Literature, simply incomprehensible, and can be considered only 
when their representatives have carried out in all its consequences 
the task that devolves upon them to examine and reconstruct 
everything anew.” The injustice of demanding that you shall 
explain the origin and nature of the Gospels and the Apocalypse, 
before you can be heard touching the composition of Romans and 
II Corinthians, is too palpable for exposure. The question still 
recurs, Why this ominous silence of Harnack concerning a matter 
so relevant and vitally important? One is tempted to guess that 
when those comparatively early pages (232-242) were written, 
he had not realized the far-reaching significance of this recent 
development of criticism; that he did not recognize “the baby 
figure of the giant mass of things to come;” that, sunk deep in 
Johannine and other studies, he had not kept pace with critical 
thought in the Netherlands, which was following its own widely 
divergent ways; that, even when he wrote the foot-note to p. 239, 
he had not opened the Pauline question anew, but relied on 
Jiilicher (1894) concerning the state of the controversy: the 
latter, however, had not got beyond the lines laid down by Tii- 
bingen, and of the Tetrad he says bitterly, “erst die Kritik- 
losigkeit hat an ihnen geriittelt.” Be this as it may, the fact 
remains that Harnack gives no discussion at all of the Pauline 
Epistles, and his judgment is formed in apparent unconsciousness 
of the most weighty evidence in the case. 
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TRADITION. 
Johnthe Apostle,son Fourth 


John the Apostle, son 


Lord’s 


Before 50 or at latest 


Peter the Apostle. 


Peter the Apostle. 


James, brother of 


Before 60, at latest 
before 80 A. D. 


Paul the Apostle. 





Paul the Apostle. 


Harnack versus Harnack. 
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I Peter. 


II Peter. 
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It thus appears, on close examination, that the great theolo- 
gian’s work has no comfort for Tradition, and examination, still 
more careful, takes away even that which it hath. In order to 
comprehend the whole situation, it is sufficient to glance at the 
following table, where the conclusions of Harnack and the deliver- 
ances of Tradition with respect to each New Testament Scripture 
are opposed in parallel columns : — 


HARNACK. 
John the Presbyter, not the Apostle. 


Between 90 and 110 a. p. 
John the Presbyter, not the Apostle. 


A Christian revision, made by the Presby- 
ter, about 93-96 A. D., of Jewish Apoc- 
alypse(s) written about 68-70 a. p. 


Author unknown, name James interpo- 
lated in i. 1. 

Certainly after 100 a. p., most probably 
120-140 a. p. 


Author unknown, but a Paulinist. 


Under Domitian (81-96), possibly 10-20 
years earlier. Verses i.1; v. 11-14, a 
much later interpolation. 


Author unknown, perhaps the interpolator 
of I Peter. 

Between 150 and 175 a. p. 
pseudonymous.” 


“ Strictly 


Author unknown. The words “brother 
of James ” interpolated. 
Between 100 and 130 A. p. 


Author unknown, probably Barnabas. 
Under Domitian (81-96), perhaps earlier- 





Scanty Pauline frag- 
ments, 59-64 ; main body (Hauptstock), 
90-110; later additions, c. 150 a. p. 
(die vor der Mitte des 2 Jahrh. schwer be- 
greiflich sind). 
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Luke, companion of Acts and “The question whether the author of the 
Paul. Third Gos- Third Gospel is the Apostle’s disciple 
pel. Luke and the author of the We-account, 


I let pass, since to answer it is purely a 
problem of internal criticism ” (p. 655). 

About 61-63 a. D. Between 78 and 93 A. D., most likely near 
the latter (lieber nach unten zu riicken 
als nach oben, p. 655). 


Matthew the Apos- First Gos- Author unknown. (Auch iiber den Ver- 
tle. pel. fasser wissen wir nichts, p. 655). A 
Before A. D. 64. compilation from at least two sources, 
one of them being Mark, about 75 a. p. 
(um 75), but enriched by “later addi- 

tions.” 


Before Mark. After Mark. 


Thus far the contradiction between Harnack and Tradition is 
at every point as sharp as can well be imagined, and affects no 
less than 365 out of 517 pages, over 70 per cent., nearly three 
fourths of the sacred text. Of the remaining 152 pages, 41-2 
belong to Mark, with respect to which Tradition and Harnack and 
New Tiibingen have all along been practically agreed, the range 
of variation being only about 10 years. The like may be said 
of the great Pauline Tetrad, — Galatians, I and II Corinthi- 
ans, and Romans (76 pages),— left untouched by Baur and his 
school (save only Romans xv. and xvi.). The recent formidable 
attacks from Holland and Switzerland are altogether ignored 
by Harnack. There remain only 32-34 pages, of minor impor- 
tance, with respect to which opinions have varied widely even 
in the foremost ranks of Tiibingen. Harnack investigates none 
of these, and offers no independent judgment, but inclines with 
Weiss and Jiilicher to accept them as genuine. At the very 
most, then, he shelters only one seventeenth, and the least impor- 
tant portions, of the New Testament from the inroads of criticism ; 
he shelters this fraction, however, not by one word of argument 
or research, but by a vote given with some hesitation to Conserv- 
atism. This service to Tradition we would not discount, let it 
pass at its face value; we will even grant that it is a gain to 
change pseudonymous into anonymous, “by apt interpolation’s 
artful aid,” and make the editor a scapegoat for the author; but 
how sandy and slender the foundation hereby laid for the profes- 
sions of the Preface, and the self-gratulations of Conservatism, 
must now be unmistakably evident. 

In conclusion, the writer would not be understood to question 
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the methods, or in many cases the results, of Harnack’s studies, 
nor to underrate the very great importance of this compendious 
book. In particular, the author’s work, here carried forward to 
completion, of correcting the caricature which Zahn, filled with a 
double portion of Hofmann’s spirit, has drawn of the New Testa- 
ment in the first centuries, is of lasting significance, and commands 
equally the admiration and the gratitude of such as love the 
truth. That his latest volume fails to meet just expectation in 
certain respects, particularly in its treatment, or rather non-treat- 
ment, of the Pauline question, cannot be denied; that its con- 
clusions are here and there by no means unassailable has been 
shown by Schiirer (“ Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theologie,” 
1898, pp. 21-42), and Van Manen (“ Theologisch Tijdschrift,” 
1898, pp. 168-193) ; but it is still true that the work is of the 
very first importance, and is especially notable as setting a bound 
to “Introductions,” and definitely merging the question of the 
New Testament in the larger question of Early Christian Liter- 
ature. Moreover, it does not exhibit the author as a Reactionist, 
but as a thoroughly liberal and profoundly learned critic, need- 
lessly nervous at mention of Baur and with eyes unaccountably 
averse from Holland, yet wide-sighted withal and open-minded ; 
and to prove all this, to vindicate the author against himself, it is 
enough to appeal from Harnack in der Vorrede to Harnack im 
Werke selbst. 


WituiamM BENJAMIN SMITH. 
TULANE UNIVERSITY. 





THE RELIGION OF MR. KIPLING. 


THE appearance of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Recessional Hymn 
may well be considered one of the chief religious events of the 
past two years. The hymn itself resounded through England like 
a great organ note, awakening distant echoes of Luther’s hymn, 
of Milton’s sonnet, “On the Late Massacre in Piemont,” and the 
noble cadences of the Fifty-first Psalm. The response of the people 
was not less impressive. Throughout Great Britain and the colo- 
nies there went a thrill of contrite and reverent patriotism such 
as the English have seldom felt, and such as no other nation, 
except it be our own, is at all capable of. Though widely sepa- 
rated from the brilliant series of events which were the occasion of 
the poem, no one of Anglo-Saxon race.can read it unmoved. 
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The majesty and restraint of these great lines not only reassured 
our generation that the splendid succession of English poets has 
not yet fallen desolate, but also served to show anew the essentially 
religious basis of Anglo-Saxon character, and to confirm us jn the 
faith that great art is forever inseparable from religion. 

In thinking of Mr. Kipling as continuing the tradition of Milton 
and Wordsworth, Tennyson and Browning, it is pleasant to be 
reminded that the note of piety in this latest of his poems is not 
isolated, but is traceable as the ground-note of his work. Many 
of Mr. Kipling’s readers will recall now the reverent lines which 
formed part of the dedication to one of his earliest books, “ Sol- 
diers Three,” which appeared in Allahabad, India, in 1888. 

Lo, I have wrought in common clay 
Rude figures of a rough-hewn race ! 
For Pearls strew not the market-place 
In this my town of banishment, 
Where with the shifting dust I play 
And eat the bread of Discontent. 


Yet is there life in that I make. 

Oh, Thou who knowest, turn and see. 
As Thou hast power over me, 

So have I power over these 

Because I wrought them for Thy sake 
And breathed in them mine agonies. 


Small mirth was in the making. Now 

I lift the cloth that cloaks the clay, 

And, wearied, at Thy feet I lay 

My wares ere I go forth to sell. 

The long bazar will praise — but Thou — 
Heart of my heart, have I done well ? 


Though there is between this personal prayer and the great 
petition of the Recessional, with its national consciousness, a long 
stretch to traverse, the dynamic emotion, which in both cases is 
religious, is as apparent in the earlier poem as in the later. So 
with the Envoi to “ Life’s Handicap,” which appeared in 1891, 
three years later than the poem quoted above. This is, if anything, 
more explicitly and entirely prayerful than its predecessor. 


By my own work before the night, 
Great Overseer, I make my prayer. 


If there be good in that I wrought, 

Thy hand compelled it, Master, Thine : 
Where I have failed to meet Thy thought, 

I know, through Thee, the blame is mine. . . . 
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The depth and dream of my desire, 

The bitter paths wherein I stray, 

Thou knowest Who hast made the Fire, 
Thou knowest Who hast made the Clay. 
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One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread Temple of Thy Worth — 
It is enough that through Thy grace 
I saw naught common on Thy earth. 


This should suffice to make plain the mood in which Mr. Kipling 
has done his work, and to reveal, underneath all the intolerant 
energy and fierce intensity of his writing, the vein of genuine 
religious feeling which has been its chief stimulus. Mr. Kipling’s 
religion is neither new nor complex. It shares with his heroes 
and his words a simple and primal nature. There was never, 
in fact, a religion with less scaffolding of theology. Such theo- 
logy as there is to this faith is of the most uncompromising 
orthodoxy, but for the most part it springs up straight from the 
broad base of human feeling, unexplained and undefended. In 
rare instances there occurs the suggestion of a buttress. So in 
“The Conversion of Aurelian McGoggin” there is an argu- 
ment for the existence of God, half-ironical, and yet, I take it, 
reflecting very truly Mr. Kipling’s earnest, workaday notion of 
the universe along with his thorough-going contempt for shallow 
unbelief. Anent McGoggin’s creed, which “ only proved that men 
had no souls, and there was no God and no hereafter, and that 
you must worry along somehow for the good of Humanity,” Mr. 
Kipling observes: “ Life, in India, is not long enough to waste in 
proving that there is no one in particular at the head of affairs. 
For this reason. The Deputy is above the Assistant, the Com- 
missioner above the Deputy, the Lieutenant-Governor above the 
Commissioner, and the Viceroy above all four, under the orders 
of the Secretary of State, who is responsible to the Empress. If 
the Empress be not responsible to her Maker —if there is no 
Maker for her to be responsible to—the entire system of Our 
Administration must be wrong. Which is manifestly impossible.” 

Far more serious is Mr. Kipling’s tone in “ McAndrews’ Hymn” 
in which, out of the mouth of the old Scotch engineer, he suggests 
a belief in foreordination, — 

From coupler-flange to spindle-guide I see Thy Hand, O God, 
Predestination in the stride o’ yon connecting-rod. 
and even more explicitly in his own words from the Introduction 
to the new “ Outward Bound” edition of his works, closing it as 
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follows: ‘“ Remembering this one thing sure in all uncertainties: 
as it is written, 


Oh true believer, his destiny none can escape ; 
And safe are we against all that is not predestined.” 


These are but shreds, unwoven and far enough from any ordered 
texture whatever, and though many such might be picked and 
gathered together, they would serve only to make the simpleness 
of the religion of their maker more plain. And its antiquity ; for 
as little in religion as in state-craft or verse-forms is Mr. Kipling 
an innovator. Hisis a healthy, austere, old-fashioned faith, — the 
faith of England and the Old Testament. The two great utter- 
ances that we have had of it, “ The Recessional ” and the “ Hymn 
Before Action,” are compound of the words of the Psalmist and 
Milton and Cromwell. They are both such hymns as David and 
Joshua might have used — wrought of words to suit the mouths 
of warriors. They were as fit for them who went up against 
Jericho as for them who went against Omdurman, and the armies 
of the great Protector might have chanted them along with their 
ancient battle-cries: “The sword of the Lord and of Gideon;” 
“ Let God arise and let His enemies be scattered.” 

This new prophet’s “Hymn Before Action” has the same 
homely trust in God, and makes with Him common cause against 
England’s enemies, as did the song of Deborah against the 
enemies of Israel. 


Ere yet we loose the legions, — 
Ere yet we draw the blade, 
Jehovah of the Thunders, 

Lord God of Battles, aid. 


E’en now their vanguard gathers, 
E’en now we face the fray, — 

As Thou did’st help our fathers, 
Help Thou our host to-day. 


Here is nothing new or skeptical or scientific, but the effective 
faith in which the saints militant have evermore gone up to 
battle or to martyrdom. The religion of which these are the 
utterance is no matter of philosophical presuppositions or logical 
categories. It is a spontaneous and somewhat primitive response 
of humanity to the immediate and awful universe. Here is no 
argument, no formal and ordered religion of the head, but a relig- 
ion of the heart and viscera, —out of the bowels of men in great 


conflict and great conquest, with the sweat and blood of grim 
VOL. VI. —NO.28. 44 
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primal struggle on their faces, and the words of inevitable need 
and dire honesty on their lips. 

This is essentially a racial faith, — a matter of clan and family, 
of company and regiment, and fellowship in great undertakings. 
And for this it needs no apology. So have been all living relig- 
ions always. Never had Christianity made any impress on the 
Germanic heart except it had been preached as a doctrine of 
divine knighthood and chivalry, with Christ as the bright ex- 
emplar, armed and mounted like a German knight, and helped 
by his twelve knightly followers. And as in such warlike pre- 
sentment the gentle Christ first made conquest of our Germanic 
ancestors, so always the militant aspect of the faith has been dear 
to the Anglo-Saxon’s heart, to be told in all sagas and sung by 
all his singers from Czdmon to this latest voice of his religion 
and his race. 

Mr. Kipling’s religion, then, is simple, with but slight skeleton 
of theology and less organization of philosophy. It is old, of old 
English fighters and older Hebrew prophets. Moreover, it is 
essentially racial. It follows that the best interpretation to be, 
had of such a faith is through the men who embody it, for it is 
at every point human. It could not be other, for Mr. Kipling’s 
world is a human world. He says explicitly and as it seems with 
a touch of scorn, “ We are neither children nor gods, but men in 
a world of men.” In this world of men undiluted innocence and 
divinity do not dwell. Even the six-year-old paladin, Wee Willie 
Winkie, is, in his daring and disobedience, three fourths a man, 
and the only gods Mr. Kipling has ever drawn, “The Children of 
the Zodiac,” were unmistakably flesh and blood. These robust 
people have no affinity with abstractions: on creeds and sacra- 
ments they do not waste a thought: of churches, also, they are 
neglectful: they listen to no sermons; and even the hymns they 
chant are not for organ music, but go to the bugle, the banjo and 
the drum. The religion that these people have is not for saints 
or wartyrs, for angels or children : it is not to dream about or phi- 
losophize over, but for Tommy Atkins and the crew of the Victoria 
to live and die by. 

Mr. Kipling’s religion is not only human, but almost exclu- 
sively masculine. It does not belong to saints, neither does it 
belong to women, but to unchastened, faulty men,—to Dick 
Heldar, McAndrews, Sir Anthony Gloster and Mulvaney. 
Masculine they are to the core, like primitive heroes, with the 
wander-fever in their blood, the venture-light in their eyes, in 
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their ears the roar of breakers and of big guns, in their nostrils 
the odors of the mossy Himalaya forests and the spices of Manda- 
lay to lure them out from comforts and shelter. 

Among them all there is the freemasonry of daring that looses 
the bonds and overleaps the barriers of race. Fuzzy-Wuzzy and 
Tommy, Gunga Din and Her Majesty’s Jollies here find a com- 
mon relationship. The freemasonry of courage knows no fron- 
tiers: its members belong to the whole round earth: latitude 
and longitude, and all the lines that keep men asunder, they 
have broken in pieces. Then in the strength of the bonds they 
have broken, they make stronger ones —to bind together swarthy 
bearded Afghan robbers and blonde English officers in the loyalty 
of blood-brothers. For, as Mr. Kipling says, — 

There is neither East nor West, Border nor Breed nor Birth ; 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the ends of 
the earth. 

Like Ulysses of old, these men are rovers and adventurers. 
From the drummer boys of the “ Fore and Aft” to “The Man 
who would be King,” the lust of hardship and danger is upon 
them all. Captain Gadsby leading the charge at Amdheran, 
Mulvaney riding the mad elephant through the streets of Cawn- 
pore, Strickland plunging into the mysterious perils of native 
India, are only familiar examples. These men seem to belong 
with Homer’s heroes to the childhood of the world, when men 
were boys and creeds were brief. Yet in the hearts of them and 
their fellows spring the faith and the practice of Mr. Kipling’s 
religion. 

The religion of such men is short and swiftly told. Mr. 
Kipling puts it all in one of the verses to his friend and hero, 
Wolcott Balestier, ““ Who had done his work and held his peace 
and had no fear to die.” A simple religion, as simple‘as that 
of the primitive heroes — of Ulysses, of Sidney, and stout Sir 
Richard Grenville. Two words would hold it all — Courage and 
Toil ;— courage, the merry daring that laughs the world to 
scorn ; toil, the quenchless effort to make the world obey. They 
who forged this faith surely took counsel of the world’s prophets 
—of Joshua and St. Paul: of Joshua for the first of it — “ Be 
not afraid, neither be ye dismayed,” and St. Paul for the second 
— “ Endure hardness like a good soldier.” ‘“ Do your work and 
fear nothing,” — this is the gospel Mr. Kipling has ever preached, 
and he has preached it consistently. Even that flinty-hearted 
young pagan, Dick Heldar, in “ The Light that Failed,” preaches 
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work, and the only mission for which, in “ The Children of the 
Zodiac,” the gods were brought to earth was to preach, “ Thou 
shalt not be afraid.” 

This religion needs no interpretation. They who hold it are 
not men of speech. Words of their faith are far from their lips, 
as often the path of their faith is far from their feet; but at 
sea or ashore they blazon the unspoken creed in unmistakable 
deeds. Sometimes it is in a revel of reckless adventure that 
makes a boy’s blood tingle. Then at midnight, and naked, they 
swim rivers and take towns; they go into battle like devils pos- 
sessed of devils; they put out in leaky hulks to “ euchre God 
Almighty’s storm and bluff the Eternal Sea.” Sometimes it is 
in soberer mood. Then they show their devotion to duty, as 
Bobby Wicks does in “ Only a Subaltern,” and as Hummil does 
at “The End of the Passage.” Boy and man, you will remem- 
ber, both die; the one nursing an unamiable private in a fever 
camp ; the other, solitary in his own unhealthy post, which he 
keeps to save a comrade from exposure. All this in silence, for 
these men are mess-mates of toil and death. Their religion is 
one of action, and yet because they have lived close comrades 
to Death, and felt their own helplessness, they have learned to 
believe, — to believe as their fathers did,— in God and Heaven 
and Hell. 

In hell Mr. Kipling and his men have the most implicit belief. 
Gunga Din, McAndrews and Tomlinson all hold it as certain as 
sin, and they treat it seriously. Their hell is not merely a warm 
refuge for the morally deficient and unfit ; as much as heaven, it 
demands achievement as the price of entrance. All this Mr. Kip- 
ling tells in his poem “ Tomlinson.” Tomlinson died, and, being 
refused admission to heaven, came in time to the gates of hell, 
where he would have €ntered, but the Devil stopped him on the 
threshold, demanding evidence of his right. Then Tomlinson 
racked his memory for strong sins, but he could muster only 
copied sins, weak counterfeits taken from others and from books. 
These do not pass current at the door of the pit. Therefore the 
Devil scorned him and hell spewed him out of her mouth. “Go,” 
said the Devil, 

“ Get ye back to the flesh —_ for the sake o’ man’s eel 


But look that ye win to nuiiee sin ere ye come back again.” 
This is a thoroughly earnest hell. The men who believe in it 
believe also in an earnest heaven. That, too, is to be attained 
only by toil. 
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The test question asked at the gates of Mr. Kipling’s heaven 

also to be found in the poem “Tomlinson.” When the spirit 
of Tomlinson appeared before St. Peter he made much of his 
reading and his thoughts, — 





And Peter twirled the jangling keys in weariness and wrath. 

“Ye have read, ye have heard, ye have thought,” he said, “and the tale is yet 
to run. 

By the worth of the body that once ye had, give answer — what ha’ ye 
done ?” 


This is the heaven of “The Last Chantey,” of the Envoi to 
“The Seven Seas,” and of the poem to Wolcott Balestier. The 
mark of the men who hold this heaven is that they have served 
God’s world, and they who reach it shall still have room todo : 
brave work, where (Af... Festha Loot Bebine ~ prarnded ad Lure 


Only the Master shall praise us and only the Master shall blame, 

And no one shall work for money, and no one shall work for fame, 
But each for the joy of the working, and each in his separate star — 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees it for the God of Things as They Are. 


The God of Things as They Are is the sort of god Mr. 
Kipling’s men should worship — the god of stern realities, of 
battles and of storms. He is not a god to be wheedled into pity 
or indulgence. What should the crew of the Bolivar or they who 
were at the taking of Lungtungpen do with pity? These men 
would say with Stevenson, — 


Our God is still the God of might, 
In deeds, in deeds, is His delight. 


And to deeds they make their only appeal. Even McAndrews, 
when he comes to lay his case before the Lord, rests it here — 


An’ I ha’ done what I ha’ done — judge Thou if ill or well. 


These rugged characters are not without reverence and piety. 
At those inevitable moments when the stress of life becomes too 
great for the sternest stoicism,— when the tremor of battle is 
on their faces, and their hearts are wrung within them, their 
humanity shows plain, and they pray, as they do in their “ Hymn 
Before Action” — 


Cloak Thou our undeserving, 

Make firm the shuddering breath, 
In silence and unswerving, 

To taste Thy lesser death. 


Here is disclosed again the piety which, though so often con- 
cealed, is unmistakably dominant in Mr. Kipling’s work. In his 
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most personal prayer of all, which we have already quoted, it 
appears most plainly, — 


The long bazar will praise, but Thou — 

Heart of my heart — have I done well ? 
So Mr. Kipling expresses the sense of innate divinity which is 
the core of courage and the life of all effective toil. The faith 
and daring of his rough heroes spring from the same source as all’ 
the religion of the world, — from the consciousness that men are, 
not alien to the Universe, but that the heart of the world and 
their hearts beat to the same measure. This and those other feel- 
ings which make up the body of our faith Mr. Kipling has uttered 
afresh for us in poems which, like the Recessional, have at oncé 
voiced the prayers and solemn hopes of our generation and given 
their maker his chief title to a place among the greater nafnes 
of English poetry. 

W. B. Parker. 


Boston. 





ADIN BALLOU AND THE HOPEDALE COMMUNITY. 


“ Who is this Adin Ballou?” was a question once scornfully 
asked by a religious newspaper, the editor of which did not 
happen to agree with him upon an important point of theological 
discussion. The inquirer proceeded to answer his question with 
a charge of the kind common in heated religious controversy. 
Assuming a similar inquiry from our not scornful readers, we 
would say by way of general answer that Adin Ballou was a New 
England farmer’s boy who early made a Christian minister of 
himself and later became a social reformer of a somewhat pecu-. 
liar type! He was of the number of those whose obscure place 
in written history inadequately represents the indebtedness of the 
world to their modest but efficient labors. When the record of 
the higher life of New England in the middle of the nineteenth 
century is made up, the chronicler who does not mention this 
name will neglect an important element in the growth of liberal 


1 Except in the earliest of the following pages I do not distinguish between 
what I owe to the three following works and to my personal knowledge con- 
cerning the man and the movement here briefly described : Practical Christian 
Socialism. By Adin Ballou. 1854. Autobiography of Adin Ballou. Edited 
by William S. Heywood. 1896. History of the Hopedale Community. By 
Adin Ballou. William S. Heywood, Editor. 1897. 
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ideas in theology, besides overlooking a most significant, if prac- 
tically unsuccessful, movement for the betterment of the social 
conditions of the race. In what way Mr. Ballou’s theories stand 
related to the scientific sociology and the philosophical ethics of 
the present day will appear farther on. Suffice it for the mo- 
ment to say that, for the greater part of his life, he believed with 
all his heart in the possibility of realizing a social order which 
should make actual the highest ideal of a Christian community. 
The key to some of the most striking traits of the developed 
character of the man is to be found in the peculiar circumstances 
which surrounded his boyhood. His birth, in 1803, was almost 
coincident with the beginning of that secession from the Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Baptist churches which resulted in the organi- 
zation of the body now distinctively known as “Christians” or 
the “ Christian Connection,” and his earliest religious experiences 
grew out of his relations to a church of this order with which 
he became connected at the age of twelve. The New England 
churches thus styled had a Baptist origin, and young Ballou was 
baptized by immersion. Soon after entering upon his nineteenth 
year, he became convinced that it was his duty to take up the 
work of the ministry. This resolution was firmly rooted in a 
sense of duty unmixed with any selfish considerations. His feel- 
ing was that of the apostle: “ Necessity is laid upon me; yea, 
woe is me if I preach not the gospel,” and these words were the 
text of his first sermon. Apart from an ordinary academic edu- 
cation, such preparation as he had for the work came from his 
own unaided efforts. Belonging to a denomination whose fun- 
damental principles were few and simple, — (1) the recognition 
of no other name than “ Christian;” (2) the Bible interpreted 
by every man for himself the sole standard of faith; (3) Chris- 
tian character the only test of fellowship, — and whose professed 
spirit was one of mental freedom, he was not long in beginning 
to think for himself, and thereupon finding that there were fetters 
upon his mind of which he had not dreamed. So long as he 
found in the Bible the doctrine of the ultimate destruction of the 
wicked, all went well; but when he became persuaded that nei- 
ther this nor the dogma of eternal punishment was an article 
of the primitive Christian faith, he discovered that there was 
among the “Christians” an unwritten creed which allowed no 
liberty of thinking in this direction. Having tried with youthful 
confidence to controvert the positions of the great Universalist 
leaders, prominent among whom was the Rev. Hosea Ballou, a 
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distant relative, he ended by becoming himself a Universalist 
and getting excommunicated at the instance of his own father 
and in the very church where he had preached his first sermon. 
This was before he had reached his twentieth birthday. In 
December, 1823, he was ordained to the Universalist ministry. 
Separated from the “ Connection,” whose first church in Massa- 
chusetts had been founded the very year of his birth, he joined 
himself to the other vigorous young denomination whose organi- 
zation also dated from 1803. His first preaching of the larger 
hope was sporadic and limited to the country towns and villages 
in the vicinity of his birthplace, which was upon the border-line 
separating Rhode Island from Massachusetts. Then came an 
engagement for six months with the First Universalist Society 
of Boston, followed by a settlement of seven years (1824-1831) 
at Milford, Mass., interrupted by a temporary removal to New 
York city. In this region the remainder of his life was spent. 
The transference of his residence from Milford to the adjoining 
town of Mendon was the result of circumstances marking an 
important epoch in his life and in the history of the religious 
denomination with which he was at that time connected. 

At the time of Mr. Ballou’s acceptance of the doctrine of 
Universal Salvation as opposed to that of Endless Punishment, 
the special type of that doctrine most in vogue made death the 
end-all of penal suffering for the entire human family. The new 
convert, however, had not been able to get rid of the idea that no 
arbitrary limit could be fixed to retribution, and that death did 
not break in upon the continuity of sin and its penalty. To him 
the doctrine of no future punishment seemed to offer a premium 
to immorality. The Universalist leaders were well aware that 
upon this point he was heretical, according to their standard ; 
but they were so glad to secure a young and vigorous convert 
that they adopted a policy not ‘unknown in other churches in 
more recent times, and assured him that the differences between 
him and them were immaterial, and that in their communion he 
would be allowed to hold the fundamental doctrine in whatever 
particular form seemed to him most accordant with the teachings 
of Scripture and the dictates of reason. This assurance had 
allayed his fears and made codperation with his new-found 
friends seem possible without sacrifice of principle. At this 
stage of his thinking, union with the still young Unitarian de- 
nomination had no strong attractions for him, since the protest 
of Channing and Buckminster and the two Wares against cur- 
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rent orthodoxy, though in the main to his liking, contained no 
distinct utterance upon the subject of final retribution and so 
seemed to him to be but a weak and half-hearted vindication of 
the goodness of God. Once connected with the Universalist body, 
he found himself coming gradually more and more under the influ- 
ence of its positive and energetic leaders and laying less and less 
stress upon the special point of doctrine with regard to which he 
was at variance with them. Courage, however, came with years 
of growth, until, a successful minister with seven years of experi- 
ence, he no longer stood in awe of those who assumed to dictate 
to Universalists what should be the precise form of their belief. 
His was a nature every whit as self-reliant as theirs, and with the 
maturing of his powers had been developed a capacity for leader- 
ship which was not likely to succumb to any arbitrary authority 
in matters spiritual. So the beginning of his twenty-eighth year 
found him in open revolt against what he believed to be eccle- 
siastical tyranny in his household of faith. 

Not less epoch-making than Channing’s famous Baltimore dis- 
course of 1819 was the sermon preached by Adin Ballou in 
Medway, Mass., on Sunday, April 25, 1830. By this utterance 
he threw down the gauntlet (although he himself would have 
disowned our figure of speech) to those of his Universalist breth- 
ren who were trying to force the denomination into the strait- 
jacket of what they were pleased to call “ American Universalism,” 
by which they meant the doctrine that death suddenly transforms 
all men into angels. When the sermon was put to press, the 
“Trumpet,” the leading Universalist newspaper of the time, blew 
a blast suggestive of the day of judgment to the rash heresiarch. 
The discourse was not meant to be controversial; but it contained 
such a vigorous presentation of the doctrine of final restoration 
as distinguished from that of immediate salvation at death that 
the so-called “ Ultras” could not but interpret it as a challenge 
to battle. The details of the subsequent controversy are of no 
special interest at the present time, but its results have been of 
lasting importance. 

The Massachusetts Association of Universal Restorationists 
was organized in the month of August, 1831, for the avowed 
purpose of maintaining the doctrines of the earlier Universalism. 
Of the small number of clergymen who had the courage to take 
this independent stand Mr. Ballou was the leading spirit. With 
the beginning of the year he had commenced, almost unaided, the 
issue of “ The Independent Messenger,” a newspaper devoted to 
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the inculcation of Restorationist principles; in the first number 
there was a Declaration of Independence foreshadowing the dis- 
ruption of the Universalist body. Judgment commenced at his 
own house; within a month he received notice from his Milford 
church that his services as pastor were no longer required. This 
was the occasion of his removal to Mendon, already referred to, 
which followed his dismissal so promptly that there was not even 
an interim of a single Sunday between the surrendering of the 
old charge and the assuming of the new. It was the old First 
Parish of Mendon, organized in 1669, to which he was invited, 
and of which, after a year of satisfactory service, he became the 
settled minister. It may be a satisfaction to present-day preach- 
ers to know that his salary, which had been three hundred and 
thirty dollars a year at Milford, was now raised to four hundred. 
Between Restorationists and Unitarians there soon grew to be 
a kindly feeling, leading to not infrequent codperation and the 
interchange of ministerial courtesies. The infant denomination, 
never a very vigorous child, was destined to an early death. It 
survived long enough, however, to infuse its own spiritual life not 
only into the parent organism which had given it an unwilling 
birth, but also into its brethren of the Unitarian fold. From 
that time to this Universalists and Unitarians alike have been, 
for the most part, substantially Restorationists, although the term 
* Restorationism,” having fully served the purpose of its creation, 
appears now only in the vocabulary of the historian of Ameri- 
ean theology. The dissolution of the body was hastened, if not 
immediately brought about, by causes which had other than a 
theological significance. 

The year 1832 marks the beginning of an interest on the part 
of Mr. Ballou in the Temperance movement, an interest which 
soon extended to other measures of moral reform. Henceforth 
the practical issues of life held his attention more than the formal 
doctrines of theology. His advocacy of the Temperance cause 
cost him few friends; but when he publicly declared himself a 
radical Abolitionist and introduced into a meeting of the Res- 
torationist Association a resolution condemning the sin of slave- 
holding, he lost the sympathy of not a few of those who had 
hitherto been faithful to his leading. The breach was still further 
widened when, from engaging in the advocacy of the cause of 
Peace (after having been chaplain for twelve years of a brigade 
of militia), he advanced to the still more radical position of a 
defender of the doctrine of Christian Non-resistance. His iso- 
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lation from the great majority of his Restorationist brethren 
became complete when he arrived at the conclusion that consist- 
ency required his entire withdrawal from codperation in the 
affairs of a government which employed deadly force in the exe- 
cution of its will. With five friends (one of whom, the Rev. 
William H. Fish, is still living at an advanced age), he promul- 
gated about this time (1839) a “Standard of Practical Chris- 
tianity,” intended to be a summary of the principles of New 
Testament ethics, in their application to every-day life. Fifty 
years later, but a short time before his death, he reaffirmed his 
belief in the truth of the essential principles of this declaration. 
For twenty years, beginning with 1840, the little semi-monthly 
sheet called “ The Practical Christian,” edited and for a long 
time owned and published by him, was devoted to the elucida- 
tron and advancement of the doctrines of the “ Standard.” The 
‘Independent Messenger ” had gone out of existence at the close 
of 1839. This change of banner marked the beginning of Mr. 
Ballou’s campaign for human rights and the establishment of a 
better social order. Yet there was here no sudden change — 
only a natural development from the speculative into the prac- 
tical, such as a man in whom the ethical impulse was predominant 
could not help making sooner or later. 

The decade following the death of Fourier was pregnant with 
plans for social reform, many of which owed their inspiration to 
the writings of the French theorist. Among those which reached 
the stage of active and not altogether unsuccessful experiment 
were the famous Brook Farm colony, located at West Roxbury, 
Mass., and the Hopedale Community. The latter was the more 
independent movement of the two, since its founders appear to 
have been unaware of the social ferment which was going on in 
the world at large and altogether unacquainted with what had 
been written upon methods of community organization. The 
former was essentially a coterie of philosophers masquerading as 
tillers of the soil, the latter a group of less cultured men and 
women, most of whom did more working than speculating. 
While Mr. Ripley and his associates were enjoying on their 
“farm” in the suburbs of Boston their transcendental think- 
ing, seasoned with a modicum of labor, Mr. Ballou and his co- 
workers in their “dale of hope” were devoting themselves to 
farming and other manual occupations, and, as many of them as 
were ministers, to preaching here and there on Sundays a doc- 
trine of practical righteousness. Between the two communities, 
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when they first became aware of each other’s existence, there was 
a strong mutual attraction, and for a time it seemed as though 
the country bees might be induced to swarm into the city hive. 
Conferences between the more prominent members of the respec- 
tive groups were held in Boston, at the house of Mr. Ripley, the 
Brook Farm leader; but though these interchanges of earnest 
thought were full of interest to those privileged to share in them, 
the result was an agreement like that between Paul and the 
Jerusalem apostles, that each family should go its own way in 
peace and good-will. 

Distinctly practical as the founders of the Hopedale movement 
were in their aims, the plan of a community organization was 
of slow growth, and formed no part of their purpose at the time 
of the adoption of the “ Standard.”” What was at first contem- 
plated was only a domain to be held and cultivated in common 
by those who were engaged in the dissemination of the principles 
of the “ Standard,” —a home to which they might retire in the 
intervals of their missionary labors, and which would make them 
essentially independent of pecuniary support from those whom 
they served. It was Paul’s plan of self-maintenance, with the 
additional provision of a basis of supplies to which several Bar- 
nabases were also to make contribution of their labors, when not 
occupied with teaching. From this germ sprung the idea of a 
more inclusive communion. Of Mr. Ballou’s three ministerial 
colleagues (David R. Lamson, Daniel S. Whitney and William 
H. Fish), Mr. Fish was especially active in consultation with him 
concerning a desirable location for their common home, making 
at one time a tour of observation through the West, whose fertile 
lands gave promise of better returns for labor than the scanty 
soil of New England. Their final decision, however, was in favor 
of territory lying along the banks of Mill River in eastern 
Massachusetts, in the western part of the town of Milford. 

In view of the hope and expectation of its founders that this 
settlement would be only one of a group of communities profess- 
ing common principles and organized upon a single model, a 
general “Constitution of the Fraternal Communion ” was drafted 
and adopted as the organic law of “ Fraternal Community No. 1,” 
rechristened as “ Hopedale Community” only when it became 
evident that “Fraternal Community No. 2” was not a thing 
whose realization was to be looked for in the near future. The 
first article of the Constitution guaranteed the independence of 
the several communities; the second defined the conditions of 
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individual membership, the chief of which was assent to a 
“ Declaration” embodying the substance of the affirmations of 
the “‘ Standard” already spoken of ; the third provided for joint- 
stock proprietorship ; the fourth enjoined communal or neighbor- 
hood residence whenever this should be practicable; the fifth 
regulated the conditions of labor and fixed a uniform rate for its 
compensation — fifty cents for every eight hours of actual work, 
— no idlers being allowed and employment being provided for 
all, children included ; the sixth article established a comprehen- 
sive system of universal education at the common expense; the 
seventh treated of domestic arrangements, with regard to which 
considerable liberty of choice was allowed, provision nevertheless 
being made for a sort of community housekeeping with fixed 
charges, from fifty cents to one dollar a week, according to the 
age of the boarding member; the eighth article directed a divi- 
sion of profits between joint-stock and labor, but limited the 
share of the former to an average of six per cent; the ninth 
article sought to render suffering from poverty impossible in the 
Community; by the remaining articles the number and duties 
of the “ official servants’ of the Community were determined, 
as well as the method of settling controversies ; in accordance 
with the prescription of Paul for the conduct of the Corinthian 
church, this was never to be by an appeal to “those without.” 
The moral well-being of the Community was further sought to be 
promoted by the prohibition of the manufacture, sale and usé of 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage. 

The Hopedale Community at the time of its settlement upon 
its farm in the spring of 1842 consisted of some thirty persons, 
men, women and children, with Adin Ballou for President. The 
largest number of residents upon the community domain at any 
one time was about one hundred and ten, fourteen years later. 
The practical administration of affairs was intrusted to six “ in- 
tendants,” although much of the responsibility in all the de- 
partments rested upon Mr. Ballou. At first all were crowded 
together in a single house, the only one upon the premises, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ballou being the responsible heads of the household. 
For a time, under the influence of an enthusiasm still fresh, all 
went on smoothly. By the middle of June a number of enter- 
prises had been successfully inaugurated ; still, as funds were 
scarce, progress was comparatively slow. Hardly had a few 
months elapsed before it became evident that the one swallow had 
not brought summer, and that the winter of discontent was not 
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far in the future. The communism of the enterprise was not 
sufficiently thorough-going to please some of those who had nothing 
to lose by sacrificing their all to the common good. The joint- 
stock arrangement did not suit some of those who owned no stock. 
Self-sacrifice on the part of others seemed to such to be a good 
thing, without which the establishing of true equality was impos- 
sible. A stand had to be taken against the claims of this discon- 
tented element, and, before the close of the first year’s operations, 
the Constitution had to be so amended as to make it clear beyond 
dispute that individuals had rights of property which the Com- 
munity intended to respect. The result was some withdrawals, 
but the wisdom of the changes which had been made soon mani- 
fested itself in a greater degree of general prosperity. Industrial 
interests profited by the greater devotion of those who were to 
reap a more adequate reward for their especially valuable labors. 
The Community still controlled many forms of production, afford- 
ing to its members all possible facilities for engaging in the 
several occupations for which each was fitted by native gift or 
by experience, while individual enterprise was now allowed a fair 
field for its operations. The selection and laying out of a vil- 
lage site made possible a more satisfactory home and family life 
through the erection of suitable dwellings. Several of these 
were the property of their occupants, although some were con- 
trolled by the Community, and no real estate could go into the 
hands of outsiders unless the trustees of the Community first had 
an opportunity to purchase it. Notwithstanding this apparent 
prosperity, events were slowly ripening for other changes which 
were to leave to the Community, after the lapse of several years, 
hardly more than a shadow of its original form: In the spring 
of 1856 financial considerations led the two principal holders of 
the joint-stock, to whom belonged a majority of the shares, to 
withdraw their funds. This left the Community in such a crip- 
pled condition that continuance upon the old basis was no longer 
possible. Under these conditions Hopedale soon became a village 
substantially like other villages, only having a higher moral tone 
from the superior character of its original settlers. Finally, in 
1867, what remained of the Community was merged in the now- 
existing “ Hopedale Parish,” an organization affiliated with the 
Unitarian denomination. . The former domain of the Community, 
with some additions, became the town of Hopedale, which was 
incorporated by the legislature in 1886, Mr. Ballou finally ap- 
proving and even forwarding the step which gave the last blow 
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to his long-cherished hope of living to see the establishment of a 
truly Christian commonwealth. The failure of the Community 
experiment he always attributed more to the half-heartedness of 
some of its advocates and promoters, their unwillingness to make 
sufficient personal sacrifices, and their lack of “the Christlike 
wisdom and virtue” necessary to success, than to the difficult 
pecuniary conditions which, as he believed, were the occasion 
rather than the cause of the crisis of 1856. He came at last to 
be fully satisfied that the enterprise was born out of due time; 
that, as Dr. Channing had with most friendly frankness warned 
him at the outset, the materials for such an ideal community 
nowhere existed. Yet it was Mr. Ballou’s profound conviction 
“that, notwithstanding the weaknesses, faults, and shortcomings 
of [the] Hopedale fraternity, it was composed of men and 
women as well equipped intellectually, morally, and spiritually 
for the realization of their ideal of what human life and human 
society upon the earth ought to be as any equal number that 
could have been brought together from any quarter or portion of 
the habitable globe.” 

How far Mr. Ballou was from anticipating any such sudden 
collapse of the Community appears not only from his own direct 
statements, but also from the fact that as late as the spring of 
1854 he devised an elaborate plan for a “ Practical Christian 
Republic,” in which should be confederated an indefinite number 
of communities organized under various forms, but having the 
common purpose of social betterment. In advocacy of this plan 
he wrote and published during the year the first of the works 
mentioned at the beginning of this article. Speaking of this 
volume toward the close of his life, he declared that “ for sub- 
stance of doctrine” it still represented what he believed to be 
“the ‘great essentials” of Practical Christian Socialism. He 
was not, however, unaware of its defects, and acknowledged that 
“‘on certain points of theory and practice” later experience had 
led to a modification of his opinions. Unquestionably it was a 
mistake to make such a treatise, many parts of which were neces- 
sarily controversial, a “ conversation”? between an “ Inquirer” 
and an “ Expositor.” In a book conversation is always a weak 
form of argument, since the author, like the preacher in the 
pulpit, having everything his own way, can easily overthrow an 
argument which he has himself put into the mouth of an im- 
aginary opponent to whom no adequate opportunity for reply is 
given. For a man whose life was spent much more among men 
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than in the company of books, Mr. Ballou was a remarkably 
prolific author. Besides half a score of books proper, some of 
them not yet in print, more than half a hundred pamphlets, 
mostly on theological and social subjects, and almost innumerable 
articles for periodicals edited by him during a period of thirty- 
four years, his pen was often busy with contributions to reforma- 
tory journals of various kinds. From an early period in his life 
he may be said, without much exaggeration, to have constantly 
had a printing-press at his elbow, and, dying, he made provision 
for the posthumous publication of a considerable amount of 
manuscript which had been the product of his later years of 
comparative leisure. He was, however, always too much occu- 
pied with the substance of his thought to give attention to the 
cultivation of the graces of literary style, and, Luther-like, his 
vigorous speech made no compromise with rhetorical elegance. 

Mr. Ballou’s disappointment at the indifference shown by the 
public at large to the teachings of his “ Practical Christian 
Socialism ” was largely neutralized by a confident belief that 
posterity would appreciate what his contemporaries had treated 
with neglect. Perhaps he did not sufficiently realize, at least not 
until near the end of his life, the magnitude of the work which 
he had undertaken to perform and the impossibility of its being 
accomplished by any one individual or within the lifetime of a 
single generation. Not being deeply acquainted, with the lessons 
of history, and so being unable to take adequate note of the slow 
pace of the world’s progress, his thought respecting social matters 
was lacking in perspective, the far-off often seeming to him to be 
near at hand. It was the experience over again of the Hebrew 
prophet, who mistook clearness of vision for proximity of objects 
and events in space and time. Did not Jesus himself place 
within the lifetime of his own generation that coming of the 
kingdom of God whose consummation still seems to us so far in 
the future? The eye of the seer is ever telescopic. The infant 
grasping for the moon is not less innocent of any thought of the 
infinite space which separates him from the starry brightness than 
the impatient reformer is of the slowness with which the world 
marches on toward its supreme golden age. 

The failure of the Hopedale Community resulted in Mr. Bal- 
lou’s giving more thought during his last years to subjects not 
distinctively sociological. As pastor of the new Hopedale 
church, he discharged for several years, down to his seventy- 
seventh birthday, the varied duties of a parish clergyman, serv- 
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ing also, upon occasions both of joy and of sorrow, many far and 
near who were not sheep of his flock. His religious convictions 
were still those of his early manhood, although to them had been 
added, after the rise of Modern Spiritualism, a belief in the 
possibility of communication with disembodied spirits. For a 
time he had even identified himself with the Spiritualistic move- 
ment, speaking and writing in its behalf; but it was not long 
before he found that his points of agreement with his new friends 
were fewer and less important than those with regard to which 
he was uncompromisingly at variance with them. He believed 
in a personal religious experience of a kind to which most of 
them were strangers, as well as in the absolute authority of 
Christian truth as revealed in the New Testament, — a position 
with which they had no sympathy whatever. Being constantly 
scoffed at and ridiculed for his Christian faith, he was led by 
self-respect to quietly withdraw from association with those 
among whom he did not seem to be welcome; but as long as he 
lived he continued to hold to the essentials of the Spiritualistic 
philosophy of the future life, as contrasted with the tenets of the 
popular theology. Notwithstanding that his attitude toward the 
Bible ever remained in essential harmony with that professed to 
be maintained by the religious communion into which he had 
been received in early youth, yet that same independence of 
thinking which had led to his separation first from the Christian 
Connection and then from the Universalist body kept his mind 
open to the reception of new views; and the present writer well 
remembers how the old man of more than eighty, at their last 
meeting, after an interval of several years, asked him eagerly 
not for news from the busy world of affairs, but “ What is the 
latest discovery in New Testament criticism ?” 

The coming-on of the civil war put Mr. Ballou’s thorough- 
going peace principles to their severest test. Few of his old 
friends and sympathizers were able to resist the tide of patriotic 
feeling which swept over the land; but he was too firmly 
intrenched in his conviction that the exercise of deadly force, 
under any circumstances, was inconsistent with loyalty to the 
teachings of Jesus to make it possible for him to take any part 
even in a contest which promised to result in the freedom of a 
down-trodden race. To maintain a thoroughly independent posi- 
tion under such conditions required more courage than to carry 
a musket in line of battle. It sorely grieved him to be deserted 


in this hour of trial by so many of those whose unfailing con- 
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stancy he never before had doubted. At first his condemnation 
of their course was altogether unsparing ; but, as the years rolled 
on, his feelings toward these deserting brethren softened, and 
he was able, if not to enter sympathetically into their feelings, 
yet to accord to them the virtue of sincere devotion to what they 
believed to be a noble cause. 

One given to the parallelizing of distinguished men might well 
place side by side, for comparison in some salient points, Paul of 
Tarsus, Count Leo Tolstoi and Adin Ballou. Like Paul, the 
Hopedale leader was not only a man of vigorous thought and 
indomitable will, courting rather than avoiding conflict with the 
champions of error; like him, he was also persuaded that he had 
more than once had visions of things supernal. Between him 
and the Russian Count the resemblance was of a quite different 
sort. Here we have two men of widely different antecedents 
equally intent on making over the world after the primitive 
Christian model. It was only toward the end of Mr. Ballou’s 
life that the two came to a knowledge of each other’s work. 
The slight correspondence which passed between them served to 
reveal the fact that, despite very much which they had in com- 
mon, the points of difference were too many and too important 
to make any cordial sympathy possible. The disappointment to 
Mr. Ballou was great, for he had hoped to find in Tolstoi a 
kindred spirit. It must, however, have been some satisfaction to 
have the Count write to him, “Two of your tracts are translated 
into Russian and propagated among believers and richly appre- 
ciated by them.” 

If Mr. Ballou’s influence was chiefly local, reaching hardly 
beyond a radius of fifty miles from the Hopedale centre, in this 
circle no preacher of the gospel was ever a more powerful and 
effective force in moving the minds of men and drawing their 
hearts into sympathy with the spirit of his teaching. The near- 
by town of Franklin had had for a generation its great man in 
the person of Dr. Nathanael Emmons, a doughty champion of the 
theology of despair. The announcement to a household that Dr. 
Emmons was coming was sufficient to drive the children to a 
place of refuge; the beaming countenance and cordial manner of 
Adin Ballou led the little ones to forget the minister in their 
eagerness to rush into the arms of their friend. But he was 
quite as much the friend of the old as of the young, and it was 
the men of keen intellect joined with noble impulses and a broad 
outlook upon life who were most of all attracted to him. His 
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transparent sincerity and firm persuasion of the truth of his 
message to the world gave him no common power as a preacher 
and no common influence as a man. Even the old lady of a 
most conservative type who listened to him by mistake, supposing 
that she was in an assembly of the saints, was so impressed by 
the truth and eloquence of his words that the subsequent revela- 
tion of his dangerous name, which had always before been to her 
a synonym for “damnable heresy,” had no power to cause her 
to unsay her previous words of admiration and praise. If the 
pebble thrown into the ocean causes a ripple which extends 
around the world, is it not likely that much more than men know 
of the faithful effort of this consecrated man survives in what 
the present generation is doing “to enhance the well-being and 
happiness of mankind and to fashion human society after the 
Christian ideal of the kingdom of heaven on earth?” 

Let us not say, with the feeling that thus something is detracted 
from the merits of our Practical Christian Apostle, that, if he 
were now living, he would have no part in the development of 
the scientific sociology of the day. It is true that his methods 
were not those of patient investigation of facts through the slow 
processes of observation and comparison, neither was his purpose 
limited to the discovery of the natural laws of social progress 
and the conditions of economic prosperity. It must be granted 
that knowledge derived in this way would have been to him of 
immense advantage and would perhaps have saved him from the 
reputation of having undertaken a fatuous experiment and wasted 
his life in the pursuit of a chimera; but his experiment was 
worth all it cost, if it only served to make clearer than before the 
remoteness of the millennium, and so to save others from building 
upon unsubstantial foundations. That the Kingdom of God, 
like the kingdoms of this world, is something to be slowly evolved 
out of antecedent conditions, and not something to be constructed 
outright after any man’s plan, however skillfully devised, is a 
lesson taught convincingly only by trial and failure. 


Grorce L. Cary. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
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“BEYOND GOOD AND EVIL.” 


A STUDY OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE.! 


One of the earliest chapters in the “Thus Spake Zarathus- 
tra,”* of Nietzsche is entitled “ Of the Three Metamorphoses.” 
It is so suggestive of the position of the author in the develop- 
ment of the world’s thought that some extracts from it may well 
serve as an introduction to this article. 


“‘Three metamorphoses of the spirit I declare unto you: how the 
spirit becometh a camel, the camel a lion, and the lion at last a child. 

“ There are many things heavy for. the spirit, the strong spirit which 
is able to bear the load and in which reverence dwelleth: its strength 
longeth for the heavy and heaviest. 

‘*‘ All the heaviest things are taken upon itself by the spirit that is 
able to bear the load ; like the camel which, when it is laden, hasteth to 
the desert, the spirit hasteth to its own desert. 

“ Tn the loneliest desert, however, cometh the second metamorphosis : 
there the spirit becometh a lion. Freedom it will take as its prey and 
be lord im its own desert. 

“ There it seeketh its lost lord: to him and its lost god it seeketh to 
be a foe; with the great dragon it seeketh to contend for victory. 

“ What is the great dragon which the spirit is no longer willing to call 
Lord and God? ‘ Thou shalt’ is the name of the great dragon. But 
the lion’s spirit saith, ‘ I will.’ 

“¢ Thou shalt’ besets his way glittering with gold, a pangolin, on each 
scale there shineth golden, ‘ Thou shalt.’ . . . 


1 The Works of Friedrich Nietzsche, edited by Alexander Tille, Ph. D., Lec- 
turer at the University of Glasgow, in ten volumes: Volume VIII. Thus 
Spake Zarathustra, a Book for All and None, translated by Alexander Tille. 
Pp. xxiii, 479. Volume X., A Genealogy of Morais, translated by William 
A. Haussmann. Poems, translated by John Gray. Pp. xix, 289. Volume 
XI., The Case of Wagner; The Antichrist, etc., translated by T. Common. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan & Co., Lim- 
ited. 1896-1897. These are all the volumes of the series as yet published. 

Jenseits von Gut und Bése, Vorspiel einer Philosophie der Zukunft, von Fried- 
rich Nietzsche, Sechste Auflage. Pp. v, 273, viii. Leipzig: Druck und Ver- 
lag vonC.G. Naumann. 1896. 

Bibliotheque de Philosophie contemporaine, La Philosophie de Friedrich Nietzsche, 
par Henri Lichtenberger, Professeur adjoint de littérature étrangére A la 
Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Nancy. “ Das schnellste Thier; das 
euch triigt zur vollkommenheit, ist Leiden,” (Meister Eckhard) Deuxiéme 
edition. Paris: Ancienne Librarie Germer Bailliére et Cie., Felix Alcan, 
Editeur, 108, Boulevard Saint Germain. 1898. 

* The Zarathrustra of Nietzsche is a purely ideal character, and is not in- 
tended to be understood as representing in any way the Zarathustra, or Zoro- 
aster, who is the supposed founder of the Parsi religion. 
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“ Values a thousand years old are shining on these scales, and 
thus saith the most powerful of all dragons, ‘ The value of all things is 
shining on me.’ 

“ Verily, there shall be no more ‘ I will.’ ” Thus saith the dragon. . . . 

“‘ To create new values —that even the lion is not able to do: but to 
create for itself freedom and a holy Nay even towards duty: there- 
fore, my brethren, the lion is required. . . . 

“ As its holiest it once loved ‘Thou shalt :’ Now it must find illusion 
and arbitrariness even in the holiest, in order to prey for itself freedom 
from its love : the lion is required for that preying. 

“ But tell me, my brethren, what can the child do which not even the 
lion could? Why must the preying lion become a child also? 

“ The child is innocence and oblivion, a new starting, a play, a wheel 
rolling by itself, a prime motor, a holy asserting. 

“Ay, for the play of ereating, my brethren, a holy asserting is 
wanted. It is its own will that the spirit now willeth. It is its own 
world that the recluse winneth for himself.” 

In this passage the author pictures in symbolic form the three 
great stages in the development of the spiritual life of man. They 
are submission, rebellion and spontaneity. In the first stage the 
great virtue is obedience, — obedience to law and afterwards to 
duty. But, whether under the form of law or duty, religion 
stands, for the most part, supreme, claiming submission in thought 
as well as in life. In order, however, that a higher level may be 
reached, there must come denial. The authority to which men 
have bowed must be overthrown. To use a favorite expression of 
Nietzsche, there can be no advance until the old valuations have 
been swept away to give place to new. In order that the new 
valuations may be accomplished there must be a period of nega- 
tion., Denials and mockeries must take the place of reverence 
and obedience. When the old valuations have been overthrown, 
then the new may be set up in their place. The new are the mani- 
festation of freedom, but of a freedom that does not know itself 
as such. The:child does not mock at tradition, or, in its sport, 
exult in being free. It simply acts itself. So the spirit, in this 
third stage of its development, simply asserts itself without the 
consciousness of self-assertion. The old valuations are forgotten. 
It naturally sets its own values upon all things, and takes itself 
and its own valuations for granted. 

If we regard this parable as really illustrating the spiritual 
development of the world, we recognize the fact that in these 
later years many roaring lions of negativity have been going 
about seeking what they may devour. We may further accept 
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Nietzsche as the king of this sort of beasts. There may perhaps 
be some comfort in the thought that there are few directions in 
which denial can go further than in the case of this writer. There 
are, as we shall see later, one or two things which he affirms, and 
in behalf of which he is ready to fight if need be. On the 
whole, however, we may consider the work of negation to have 
been pretty thoroughly accomplished by him. 

He is, in the first place, a hearty and thorough-going atheist. 
One of his favorite expressions is “God is dead.”” When Zara- 
thustra comes down from the mountain in order to preach to men 
the results of his long thought, he falls in with a hermit who has 
sought the wilderness for pious meditation. The hermit speaks 
of serving God and man. “ When Zarathustra was alone, how- 
ever, he spake thus unto his heart: ‘ Can it actually be possible! 
The old saint in his forest hath not yet heard aught of God 
being dead.” 

This denial of the truth of religion loses something of its force 
from the other denials with which it is associated. We are in the 
habit of seeing those who, with the most serious consciousness of 
what they are doing, reject religion, vying with Christianity itself 
in insisting upon the authority of moral truth. They claim to be 
putting morality and virtue upon a more stable foundation than 
religion is able todo. With Nietzsche all this is different. The 
* Thou shalt” and “ Thou shalt not” of the moral law are but 
the glittering scales of the dragon against whom he makes war. 
The so-called Christian virtues, he insists, are the virtues of 
slaves. Even Schopenhauer, who finds the ideal of virtue in 
compassion and helpful sympathy, shows himself thereby little 
better than one of the godly. Philosophy fares with Nietzsche 
no better than religion and ethics. It is, in fact, a kind of relig- 
ion. Of science he speaks, if possible, with even more contempt. 
The poets, he says somewhere, are the great pessimists, because 
they feel forced to create a new world for themselves out of their 
own imaginations. Thus we have a complete rejection of almost 
all that men have been accustomed to revere. 

All these sweeping denials may seem to us simply absurd. It is 
easy to say that the man was crazy. In proof of this, one may point 
to the insanity which actually came upon him in later life. One 
may, indeed, say with Nordau, though the statement would not be 
true, that his works were written between his periods of sojourn in 
a mad-house. Even if we should not insist that the utterances of 
Nietzsche are the ravings of a madman, it is easy to dismiss him 
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from our thought as unbalanced and conceited and thus asa guan- 
tité négligeable. When, however, we have got rid of him, what 
are we going to do with the multitude of his readers? Here, for 
instance, we have a translation of his works anounced by the Mac- 
millan Company in ten substantial, and not inexpensive volumes ; 
and the name of Macmillan is generally accepted as signifying 
that the books on which it appears have some good claim upon 
the attention of the world. This translation is edited by a lecturer 
in — of all places in the world — a Scotch university. A great 
mass of literature has grown up around the works of Neitzsche, 
favoring or opposing. We read even of the “ Nietzsche archives” 
in some German city. Prominent in this mass of literature 
is the work of Professor Lichtenberger, that I have associated 
with this article. In this book the author, without formally 
declaring himself a disciple of Nietzsche, gives a careful and sym- 
pathetic exposition of his doctrines. In a word, Nietzsche has 
become a fad, the object of a cult. 

As I have said, we may dispose of him, but what are we to do 
with all these that he has gathered about him? They are not all 
wanderers escaped from a madhouse. We may criticise their taste 
and their judgment, but would hardly venture to call them insane. 
Certainly, in view of this wide-spread interest, Nietzsche is no 
longer a negligible quantity. It is worth while to ask seriously 
what is the nature and ground of the teaching that he offers to 
the world, and what is the source of his influence. 

Beginning with his atheism, and looking at it more carefully, we 
notice that it is supported by little argument. When he exclaims 
“‘God is dead,” he means simply that religion isdead. He refers 
the reader to what seems to him to be one of the obvious charac- 
teristics of the time. He appeals to the fact that religion is no 
longer the power that it was in the hearts and lives of men. 
Nietzsche’s cry of unbelief is a glad and triumphant one; but the 
loud laughter of Zarathustra was less that of mockery than of 
joy. Indeed, when we think of the dogmas that have marked the 
darkest ages of Christian history, the endless and measureless suf- 
fering which was believed to be the unavoidable doom of the great 
majority of men, a doom of which one could hardly bear to think, 
did it threaten one man alone,— when we think of the wrench 
upon the noblest faculties of human nature which was needed in 
order that the soul should love and worship, or believe that it 
loved and worshiped, the source from which this mighty horror 
took its rise, and the unseemly shifts that were made to win the 
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favor of this power, no words of exultation are too strong to 
express the joy in the fact that this shadow has passed away from 
the heavens and the earth. One might join in the laugh of 
Zarathustra at the thought that this God is dead. Nietszche had 
heard indeed of the milder God of the gentler creeds; but the 
terrible being of which we have spoken was to him the real God. 
It was the ideal of this God which had been stamped upon his 
mind. The milder God was to him simply a god that was fading 
out. It was the dying God. Of the living God who rules the 
world, not arbitrarily, from without, but who is the life of all 
that live, the strength of all that are strong, and the upholder of 
the weak, of this God, he seems never to have heard, or having 
heard not to have comprehended or believed. 

So far as conscious reasoning furnished support to the atheism 
of Nietzsche, we must look for it in connection with his treatment 
of philosophy. Philosophy was with him, as we have already 
seen, only another kind of religion. It makes the same assump- 
tion that religion makes. It assumes that there is an absolute 
principle or an absolute truth. This absolute truth is what the 
philosopher seeks in his quest, and what he announces in his 
teaching. It is this recognition of an Absolute that allies philos- 
ophy with religion. The Absolute of the philosopher and the 
God of Religion are different forms of the same thing. 

In opposition to such assumptions Nietzsche insists that for 
man, at least, there is and can be no Absolute. Man is a crea- 
ture of instincts. His instincts practically make up his life. 
He has instincts of belief. Beyond these instincts he cannot 
pass. What then becomes of the Absolute of which there has 
been so much talk; of the absolute Being, or of the absolute 
Truth? There can be no real proof of anything. A man believes 
simply what it is his nature to believe. What is suited to one 
may not be suited to another. Each must take what belongs to 
him. It is obvious that from this point of view Nietzsche’s own 
teaching would lose all coercing power. Indeed, he would hardly 
claim such authority for it. What we have in his teaching is 
simply the statement of the way in which things look to him. 
Their only influence over others can be by way of suggestion. If 
his view commends itself to them they will accept it ; if not they 
will reject it. I am not, however, disposed to press this argu- 
mentum ad hominem. For one, I heartily accept the premises 
of Nietzsche’s reasoning. In fact, I have more than once insisted 
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upon the same.! The result, however, which Nietzsche practically 
draws from these premises is wholly unwarranted. His reason- 
ing is at the first sight plausible, and seems to leave matters of 
belief and thought in hopeless confusion; but when we look at 
the matter more closely this confusion disappears. It really 
makes no difference whether we speak of an absolute truth or of 
an absolute necessity of belief. What we cannot help believing 
we cannot help regarding as true. It is idle to say of a proposi- 
tion that it is simply our belief, but that we do not know whether 
or not it is true. If we cannot help believing anything we can- 
not really raise the question whether it is true or not. Take, for 
instance, the Law of Contradiction. This underlies and works 
through all our thinking. It implies a necessity of thought. It is 
idle for us to say that, because it is merely a necessity of thought, 
we do not know whether or not it has validity in regard to other 
facts of the universe. When we say this we speak words without 
meaning. In regard to any definite case of the application of 
this law we cannot admit even the thought of the possibility that 
it may not have validity, any more than we can admit the possi- 
bility of the thought that, because two and two seem to us to 
make four, it does not follow that, in point of fact, they may not 
make something very different. Indeed the reasoning by which 
the purely subjective character of the Law of Contradiction is 
insisted on rests upon this very law. What the philosophers 
call an absolute truth we may then call an ultimate necessity of 
thought. The latter expression may perhaps, logically speaking, 
be the more justifiable ; but practically the two forms of speech 
mean the same thing. To say that we have simply instincts of 
belief does not leave us any freer than the doctrine of absolute 
truth. The Law of Contradiction holds our thought in as firm a 
grip as any objective truth could do of which the philosophers 
and the theologians have ever spoken. 

Science fares no better at the hands of Nietzsche than philosophy 
and religion. Like them it has its Absolute. He tells us that 
science has also its god, and that to no divinity which men have 
worshiped have such costly offerings been made. They have sac- 
rificed to it their noblest instincts. They have sacrificed to it 
God himself. But what, asks Nietzsche, is truth that we should 
love and worship it for its own sake ? 


1 As in an article on “ Reason in Religion,” in the sixth volume of this 
review, and in The Science of Thought, in which work this principle is ac- 
cepted as fundamental. 
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Atheism under one form or another is no new thing. It was 
as confident of itself in the days of the Psalmist as to-day. Con- 
tempt for philosophy is no new thing. Some of our most noted 
theologians are teaching this contempt. But to deny the ideals 
of morality which have commanded the reverence if not the obe- 
dience of men for so many ages is something different. To say 
that the “ Christian virtues” are the virtues of slaves is indeed to 
affirm something startling. 

To understand the ethical theory of Nietzsche we must glance 
at his theory of human nature. He criticises and rejects the 
view of Schopenhauer, according to which the fundamental reality 
is the “ will to be.” It is not the will to be, said Nietzsche; it is 
the will to exercise power. This may at bottom not be so very 
different from the meaning of Schopenhauer, for the will to be 
cannot manifest itself abstractly. The will always wills some- 
thing. It seeks ever to gain some end, to accomplish some 
result. The form of speech used by Nietzsche, however, serves 
admirably to emphasize what is to him the one important thing in 
life. The fundamental nature of man is self-assertion. This 
self-assertion manifests itself not merely in maintaining a posi- 
tion, in repelling attacks and invasions. It manifests itself 
rather in mastery. The end towards which the nature of man, 
like the nature of every thing else, presses is power. Man seeks 
power over the world and, above all, power over other men. The 
truest man is he who seeks power with the firmest will and with 
the least consideration of anything besides. 

This view of the real and ideal nature of man is the source of 
the special contempt that Nietzsche pours upon science and its 
votaries. The truest man of science, according to him, is the 
man who most successfully depersonalizes himself. He makes of 
himself a mere mirror in which the world is reflected. Nothing 
of himself must be left to mar the perfect fidelity of the reflec- 
tion. He becomes, says Nietzsche, with a supreme disregard for 
facts, “a man that no woman would love.” 

For a similar reason scorn is felt for the teaching that in- 
sists upon self-forgetfulness and self-surrender. Asceticism and 
whatever looks in the direction of asceticism are regarded as 
standing in direct opposition to the true development of the 
essential nature of man. “ Right” and “ wrong” exist according 
to this view only after the establishment of Law. “To speak of 
right and wrong in itself is altogether meaningless. Jn itself 
the act of injuring, violating, exploiting, destroying can, of 
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course, not be anything ‘wrong,’ inasmuch as life essentially, 
that is in its fundamental functions, works injury, violation, 
exploitation and destruction, and cannot be conceived otherwise.” 
“A legal order . . . which would enforce the principle that 
every will should treat every other will as its equal, — such an 
order would be a principle hostile to life, tending to destroy and 
disintegrate life, — an outrage upon the future of man, a sign of 
languor, a byway to the nothing.” Practically speaking, the 
great mass of men exist for the benefit of the few. It is foolish 
to talk of elevating the laboring classes or to waste sympathy on 
them. One should, of course, incidentally regard their comfort, 
but they are there, like the chorus of a play, as a background for 
the chief actors. The great man of modern time was Napoleon. 
Nietzsche has a good word even for Cesar Borgia. 

Nietzsche recognized two types of morals. One was the virtue 
of the warrior, and of the dominant caste. It recognized bravery 
on the field, and the consideration which was due from one mem- 
ber of the ruling race to another,—and nothing more. The 
other type was the virtue of slaves. By this is meant not so 
much the virtue practiced by slaves as that which slaves would 
most naturally enjoin upon those above them. When Nietzsche 
calls the “ Christian virtues ” the virtues of slaves, he means to be 
taken literally. Slaves preached to their masters compassion, 
kindness and forgiveness; first, in order to obtain better treat- 
ment for themselves, and then as a means of revenge. The Jews 
were a race of slaves. The teachings of Jesus were the culmina- 
tion of the Jewish development. They were the expression of 
the sublime vindictiveness of the Jew. It belongs “to the secret 
black art of truly grand politics of vengeance . . . that Israel 
itself should deny and crucify before all the world the proper 
tool of its vengeance, so that all its enemies should ‘bite at this 
bait.’” This is called the means of vengeance because these 
teachings sapped the spirit and energy of the conquering world. 

Nietzsche attempted to support his theory of the development 
of altruistic ethics by history and etymology. Both forms of 
argument have been shown to be without foundation. Nordau 
calls attention to the fact that Buddhism, in which the passive 
and sympathetic virtues are most distinctly set forth, was the 
creation not of a slave but of a prince. Even the editor of the 
English edition of Nietzsche’s works admits that the etymologies 
upon which he bases his philological argument are for the most 
part false. He says, however, that the theory they were meant 
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to support does not therefore fall to the ground. Professor 
Lichtenberger also maintains that the weakness of the reasoning 
of Nietzsche does not take from the value of the result. It illus- 
trates the personality of the man just as well, and this is the 
main thing. Notwithstanding all this, if we try to take Nietzsche 
at all seriously, we must recognize the fact that there is a great 
difference between saying of tenderness and compassion, ‘“ These 
are slavish virtues,” — meaning that they are such as slaves might 
naturally be expected to urge, — and saying that they are slavish 
virtues in the sense that they are the virtues which a race of 
slaves actually imposed upon the world. In the one case we have 
the expression of a mere individual opinion which we may call 
fantastic or absurd; and in the other we have the statement of a 
historic fact which can be taken only seriously. 

Whatever opinion we may form in regard to the matter, with 
Nietzsche pity was one of the great weaknesses of man, and the 
cause of many of the evils of the world. It has taken human life 
out of the sphere of the struggle for existence, the battlefield in 
which alone nobility and strength can be developed. It is pity 
that has kept alive what much better had perished. Infirmity of 
body and mind has flourished and multiplied, and has corrupted 
the very springs of life. Further, pity is indelicate. It looks 
on that from which one should more properly look away. It 
invades the personality of others, and sees what had much better 
be hidden. God, according to Zarathustra, died of pity. This 
may mean that it is compassion with the suffering of the world 
that has made religious belief untenable ; or, as it is more clearly 
stated in one passage, men could not bear the exposure to this 
all-penetrating and all-revealing compassion, and so they made 
an end of God. Pity, we are told, was the last sin of Zara- 
thustra. Fora moment the view of the suffering of the world 
penetrated his heart. 

The worst thing, according to our author, that could happen 
to man would be the abolition of suffering. The hero must be 
strong to suffer; he must also be strong to inflict suffering, which 
is much harder. In fact, men do not suffer enough, for out of 
suffering alone come manliness and heroism. It must be ad- 
mitted that Nietzsche was not speaking of something of which 
he had no personal knowledge. It was through suffering that he 
learned to know the meaning of suffering. He did not look for- 
ward to a time in which life should become easier. It should 
become rather more difficult. The ideal of life is a battle in 
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which should come defeats as well as victories. It is sometimes 
said of war that the end justifies the means. Nietzsche says of 
it that war justifies the end. 

The great evil of life is its pettiness. All Nietzsche’s powers 
of sarcasm are brought to bear upon this. All the vials of his 
contempt are poured upon it. Men’s virtues and their sins are 
alike too small. The prevalence of pity is one mark of this pet- 
tiness. Men’s idea of justice sprang from fear. It was the 
expression of the instinct of self-preservation. Now that men 
feel themselves safe, they are too weak and sympathetic even to 
punish the wrong-doer. 

With all his sense of the unavoidable part that is played by 
evil in the world, Nietzsche is no pessimist. He does not seek 
to answer the question whether life is a blessing or a curse. In 
fact, we live, and the one thing for us to do is to make the best 
of life. This is done, not by whining and groaning, not by 
trying to escape from it into undisturbed quiet, but by plunging 
into the thick of life, taking as well as giving blows. This 
course of action introduces a certain joyousness into existence. 
The true man is he who can laugh. Laughter and dancing and 
singing are to mark the course of the hero. The laughter of 
Zarathustra rang out in the most serious moments of his life. 

A thought was developed by Nietzsche in his later years which 
was calculated to put this joyousness to a test. It was that, since 
both the elements and the laws of the world are unchangeable, 
the existence of things must continue in an endless series of 
eycles. Each cycle must be perfectly similar to all that have 
been before. Such as we are now, such we shall be over and over 
again. ‘There is no cup of joy that shall not in endless repetition 
be offered to us, and no cup of sorrow that shall not, over and 
over again, be pressed to our lips. That is the true joyousness 
which welcomes this endless repetition of all the experiences of 
life, that as life is ending, “can cry to the Universe Da Capo.” 
“For I love thee, O Eternity,” is the often repeated refrain in 
one of the chapters of Nietzsche’s chief work, and Eternity is the 
endless revolution of the same great series of experiences. Pro- 
fessor Lichtenberger, who in general is a trustworthy exponent 
of Nietzsche’s thought, at this point introduces an idea which I am 
confident is foreign to the teaching of the master. It is that a 
man may look forward to this endless return in the hope that 
another time he, or another in his place, will succeed better 

than now, and win. the stroke which he now has missed; or at 
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least that blind chance may some time reach some miraculous and 
dazzling success. The hope that in the future will be ground 
out, or reached by struggle, anything better than the past has 
seen over and over again, contradicts the very foundation on 
which the theory of Nietzsche rests. Should this hope be ful- 
filled, a new element would introduce itself into the process, 
whereas the theory rests upon the assumption that the elements 
are always the same, and that the same elements must always 
produce the same results. It is like the cycle of the seed, the 
growing, blossoming, fruit-bearing plant, and then the seed again. 
The variation thus introduced would by necessity multiply itself 
in the eternities indefinitely, even infinitely, and the endlessly 
self-repeating cycle would be no more. It is the eternal recur- 
rence of the same with which the modern Zarathustrian must 
proclaim himself content, as the ancient Zarathustrian pro- 
claimed himself, in advance, content with the awards of the 
final judgment. 

From all that has been said, it will be seen that the system of 
Nietzsche is extremely aristocratic. The world exists for its great 
and strong men. He had as little sympathy with philanthropists, 
reformers, socialists, and anarchists as he had with pessimists. 
The woman question for him did not exist. ‘ Man,” he says, 
“should be educated for war; woman should be educated for the 
recreation of man.” 

We have thus far looked for the most part at the darker side 
of the philosophy of Nietzsche. We have not considered the 
promise of hope which is bound up in it. The one central 
thought of his most mature work, the Thus Spake Zarathus- 
tra, is that of the “ Beyond-Man.” The Beyond-Man is that 
Being which shall be developed out of the struggles of humanity. 
He is to stand in the same relation to man in which man stands 
to the ape. Man, we are told, is a bridge between the ape and 
the Beyond-Man. I do not know that Nietzsche gives us any 
light upon the character and the method of living of the Beyond- 
Man. Indeed, to do this would seem to be absolutely impossible. 
What idea could the ape form of the Beyond-Ape, that is, of man? 
Zarathustra himself makes no claim to be the Beyond-Man, 
though from the oracular nature of his utterances, and the ven- 
eration that he inspires in his followers, we might almost suppose 
that he was himself the first example of the coming race. He, 


1 So, at least, I understand the rather vague statements on pp. 163, 164 of 
La Philosophie de Nietzsche. 
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however, speaks always ag aman. The burden of his teaching 
is to prepare the way for the Beyond-Man. The largest number 
of his utterances consists of stinging criticism of the present, its 
littlenesses, its meannesses, its petty shifts. Over against these 
is the great promise of the future. Precisely how men are to 
prepare the way for the Beyond-Man, and to help on his coming, 
is not so clear as might be. One thing at least is plain: it is the 
duty of every one to let himself out. Man is to have no shams 
and no submissions. He is to recognize no right and no wrong. 

In regard to the Beyond-Man, we know at least that he will 
make a revaluation of all things, an Umwerthung der Werthe. 
This would also seem the kind of work to which all are sum- 
moned. Here I find in the teaching of Nietzsche a weakening 
that amounts to a self-contradiction. From certain statements 
made by him it would appear that not every one is called to this 
absolutely free manifestation of all that is in him. The system 
is, as we have seen, an aristocratic one, and it recognizes a class 
of the select. Zarathustra says : — 


“ Do you call yourself free? But I wish to know what is the thought 
that rules you, and not what yoke you have shaken off. 

“ Are you of the number of those who have the right to shake off a 
yoke? ‘There are those who, when they reject the servitude in which 
they have lived, reject all that has given them any worth.” 


. After quoting this passage, Professor Lichtenberger says: 
“ Nietzsche proclaims very emphatically that his teaching ad- 
dresses itself to only a small number of the elect, and that the 
mediocre crowd should live in obedience and in faith.” In this 
way Professor Lichtenberger would prove that the teaching of 
Nietzsche should not ke criticised as a dangerous doctrine. It is 
addressed, he tells us, and Nietzsche says the same, only to the 
few who will understand it, and know how to apply it properly. 
I confess that I cannot see where the line is to be drawn. The 
abolition of the distinction between good and evil is publicly 
proclaimed. What reason has one or another to suppose that 
it is not meant for him? The test of greatness is, primarily, to 
make a “ revaluation of values,” and, secondly, it is the power to 
make this revaluation accepted, to impress it upon the world. 
Now the power to accomplish this revaluation belongs to every 
one, but no one can tell till he has tried whether or not he can 
make his new valuation accepted. In fact, such revaluations are 
continually made. A young man, for instance, grows up in a 
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community in which license is unknowy. Under the influence of 
a strong passion he overturns the old system of values, and sets 
up a new one in its place. What are traditions and sanctities 
and laws in the presence of a passion like his? It seems to him 
that his experience is as new to the world as it is to himself. He 
makes an Umwerthung der Werthe. It is so with all the of- 
fenders against the order and peace of society. The thief, the 
murderer, the embezzler, all have set a fresh valuation upon 
the various possibilities of life. They have overturned the old 
estimate of things, and have established a new. According to 
Nietzsche, they would seem to be absolutely in their right, and no 
talk about the select few can do away with this natural outcome 
of the system. It is true that these reformers of the world fre- 
quently fail in accomplishing their revolution. They fail to 
impress their new ideas and ideals upon society. But how could 
they know that before they tried? Many a hero must fail before 
one succeeds ; but if there were not freedom of competition how 
could the one be successful? Napoleon is the hero of modern 
times, but he did only on a large scale what many are doing, or 
trying to do, on a small. The world is very fertile in this sort of 
vegetation. Many upspringing shoots are crushed or crowded 
out of existence or into dwarfage, while now and then one suc- 
ceeds in raising a stately trunk. - 

To another instance of self-contradiction we owe that which 
forms one of the most satisfactory things in the writing of 
Nietzsche ; namely, Zarathustra himself. He is nobler than his 
own teaching, far nobler than much of the teaching of his creator. 
Pity was, indeed, as we are told, his last sin, yet throughout he 
was animated by sympathy for men, and a desire to serve them. 
In fact, it was to the satisfaction of this desire that he devoted 
his life. When, for instance, he is going down from the moun- 
tain to preach his gospel to the world, he thus apostrophizes the 
sun as it is rising : — 


“Thou great star! What would be thy happiness were it not for 
those for whom thou shinest.. . . 

“Lo! I am weary of my wisdom, like the bee that hath collected too 
much honey ; I need hands reaching out for it. 

“T would fain grant and distribute until the wise among men could 
once more enjoy their folly, and the poor once more their riches. 

‘For that end I must descend to the depth. As thou dost at even, 
when, sinking behind the sea, thou givest light to the lower regions, 
Thou resplendent star ! 
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“T must, like thee, go down, as men say, —men to whom I would 
descend. 

“Then bless me, thou impassive eye, that canst look without envy 
even upon overmuch happiness ! 

“Bless the cup which is about to overflow so that the water, golden- 
flowing out of it, may carry everywhere the reflection of thy rapture. 

“Lo! This cup is about to empty itself again, and Zarathustra will 
become once more a man.” 


Another time Zarathustra exclaimed : — 


“T love him whose soul wasteth itself, who neither wanteth thanks 
nor returneth aught: for he always giveth and seeketh nothing to keep 
of himself.” 


This gracious figure of Zarathustra, who exclaimed once “I 
love men,” stands as a protest against some of the teaching which 
Nietzsche puts into his mouth. 

The teaching of Nietzsche being such as we have seen it to be, 
we may naturally ask why it should have been received with so 
much favor. One can understand why it should arouse, in some, 
such indignation as that with which Nordau overwhelms it. It 
is more difficult to understand how it should draw to itself the 
sympathetic interest of thoughtful and well-meaning men. 

The first suggestion that may occur to us is that this teaching 
is startling by its very oddity. A man walking through the 
street on his hands will be followed by a crowd, while the most 
graceful walker on his feet will pass unnoticed. This suggestion, 
though it may in part explain the attention which Nietzsche has 
attracted to himself, will do little to explain the thoughtful and 
even sympathetic reception which has been to such an extent 
given to his writings. 

Another suggestion which is more pertinent is, that it is the 
talent, not to say the genius, of Nietzsche, that has made his work 
interesting. No matter what genius does, there will be found 
those who will admire it. Nietzsche was unquestionably a man 
of great talent. His genius was perhaps not so great as some of 
his admirers picture it. It certainly was not so great as he pic- 
tured it to himself. This estimation of himself appears in the 
fact that he apparently considered everything that came into his 
head as worthy of publication. The sweepings of his mental 
workshop evidently seemed to him as precious as those of a gold- 

worker’s room. Thus we have, for instance, in the “ Beyond 
Good and Evil,” pages of little paragraphs in regard to matters 


wholly unconnected with the subject of the work, which would be 
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epigrams if they were only epigrammatic. Some sayings are put 
into the mouth of Zarathustra which would be commonplace if it 
were not for the pompous diction in which they are expressed, 
and some that are commonplace in spite of this. We find in 
these works repetition, inflation and indiscriminateness. We find 
also talent, even genius. 

When we look into the matter more deeply, however, we are 
tempted to ask whether, after all, the ethical theories of Nietzsche 
are so very foreign to the hearts and lives of the men and women 
of the present. Have the teachings of the New Testament taken 
such complete possession of the world that doctrines like those 
that we have been considering naturally excite an indignant 
rejection? Put in another form, the question is whether these 
doctrines are not found startling because they run counter to the 
current ethical teaching, rather than because they run counter 
to the principles and methods of ordinary life. We are law- 
obeyers, on the whole, but is there not some truth in a remark of 
Nietzsche that the law has worth, not because it preserves peace 
among men, but because it furnishes conditions under which they 
may the better fight one another? A sweeping, affirmative answer 
to these questions would evidently be an unworthy exaggeration. 
On the other hand, it seems pretty obvious that a sweeping nega- 
tive answer would be an exaggeration no less. 

Perhaps we may gain a little help in this matter from a glance 
at some of the aspects of our modern life. Let us begin with 
the war with Spain that has just closed. It is obvious that there 
was behind the movement which finally brought about the war a 
deep sympathy on the part of many with the people of Cuba and 
a great indignation at the manner in which, as it was believed, 
they had been misgoverned. This feeling was altruistic. It 
showed the influence of Christianity. So far as this altruistic 
feeling was the ruling motive, the war was one of the noblest 
ever fought. If ever there was a Christian war, so far as this 
motive was supreme, this was a Christian war, more really Chris- 
tian than the Crusades. 

To what extent and in what proportion this feeling existed, 
and how much it contributed to the final result, I would not 
undertake to say; perhaps it would be impossible to say. Other 
feelings and other motives were working together with this. So 
far as these other motives existed and so far as they simply made 
use of the altruistic feeling, so far the war was unchristian. That 

these other motives existed no one will probably doubt. Persons 
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in respectable society, or society considered respectable, would 
hardly commit murder to advance their personal interests or for 
the good of their political party. But by what other word can 
we name the crime of those who urged on the war in order to 
enlarge the circulation of a newspaper, or to advance any other 
form of speculative interest? What was the crime of those who 
urged it on in order to win popularity for themselves or to 
advance the interest of their political party? On a somewhat 
higher plane stood those who fanned the flames of war out of 
what is called “ Jingoism,” or out of a spirit of revenge called 
forth by the destruction of the Maine. In these motives, how- 
ever, we find no trace of the spirit of Christ. After the war had 
been declared, many even of those who opposed it felt that it 
should be fought out as sternly and as rapidly as possible. Still 
it would be interesting to kuow the special motives that led indi- 
viduals to take part in it. Some unquestionably did this with 
the special idea of helping to free the oppressed Cubans. Of 
what proportion this was true we can hardly guess. Whether 
there were few or many who were influenced by this motive, we 
see in them the force of an impulse that may be called Christian. 
On the other hand, how many went from quite other motives, 
such as a love of adventure, or the impulse of a warlike patriot- 
ism? Christianity, as I understand it, does not frown upon love 
of adventure or patriotism; but, perhaps, if we had a column of 
Nitzschian virtues and a column of Christian virtues, these would 
seem more allied with the former. They are at least akin to the 
virtues of a dominant race. 

In the course of the war and in the events that have followed, 
it has been made evident that the popular hero is to-day just as 
truly the military hero as at any other period in the history of 
the world. In extolling the grand fighting qualities of our army 
and navy we have had little thought of the cause for which they 
were fighting. Now that the war is over we see the nation vir- 
tuously protesting, in regard to Cuba and its debt, that the war 
was not one of conquest; yet it is apparently ready to hold fast 
whatever else may be in its possession by the right of the strong- 
est, even that which was won by error in a time of peace, and 
even that which has not been won at all. What our nation is 
thus doing is a type of what other nations are doing. There is 
one other aspect of the war that should be noticed. I refer to the 
fraternal relations at once established between the soldiers of the 
opposing armies when peace came. Our soldiers would seem to 
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have taken the initiative in this movement. We are tempted to 
see in this the product of Christian civilization. 

If we turn from this special illustration taken from the war to 
the picture of life as it offers itself under ordinary conditions, we 
find a like contrast. We find a far-reaching philanthropy. We 
find gracious and useful lives, lived under modern conditions it is 
true, but with much of the spirit of the Master. On the other 
hand we have much that is hard and selfish, We have a compe- 
tition that often shows no merey. We have a self-seeking that is 
certainly very far from anything that could be called Christian. 
If we look at our politics — but I would rather not look at them. 

In what proportion all these various elements are mingled in 
our modern world I do not undertake to say. I wish merely to 
recognize the fact that there is much in it that would find in the 
teachings of Nietzsche the expression of its own life. We may 
imagine the relief which many, and they not of the lowest, may 
fee] at having the altruistic talk to which they have been so long 
used interrupted for a moment to give place to utterances of 
what seems to them good, solid, common sense. We may imagine 
them te feel a satisfaction like that of the spoilsman in our na- 
tional politics when some one bolder or more outspoken than the 
rest pronounces civil-service reform to be a humbug, and holds 
up again for respect the time-honored rights of the victor. 

Leaving more superficial matters out of the account, it would 
seem, then, that the qualities of the teaching of Nietzsche most 
likely to excite interest are its apparent frankness and honesty 
and its robust strength. In comparison with it, it is easy to 
understand that, to some at least, the precepts of Christianity, as 
uttered in these days, should seem like cant, or that, if they are 
taken seriously, they should seem fitted to produce weak and inef- 
fective lives. 

In conclusion, I would like to compare a little more carefully 
the ideal of Nietzsche with that of Christianity. However dif- 
ferent they may be, there is a sense in which they may be said to 
spring from the same root. As I expressed myself in agreement 
with the doctrine of Nietzsche in regard to the instinctive basis of 
belief, so here I find myself in perfect agreement with his doctrine 
that the desire of power is the fundamental element of life. Life 
is self-assertion, and this self-assertion is, as Nietzsche insists, not 
merely negative but positive. One who, simply for the sake of 
practicing the negative virtue of forbearance, should, when one 
cheek is smitten, turn the other also, or who, simply in order to 
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avoid an act of refusal, should, when some one asks his coat, give 
his cloak also, — such a person would be on the way to self- 
effacement, and the completion of the process would involve little 
loss to the world. 

Students of the New Testament have taken various methods to 
explain, or to explain away, the precepts, such as I have referred 
to, that are found in the Sermon on the Mount. Some would 
find in them merely a popular exaggeration. Doubtless there is 
in them a certain amount of popular exaggeration; but in mak- 
ing allowance for this we must beware of minimizing them into 
commonplaces. Some would say that they are rules designed for 
the time when the whole world shall be Christianized. It seems 
unfortunate, however, to have rules that cannot be used till they 
are needless. Some would have them designed especially for the 
Disciples, who had on hand so much pressing business of the 
highest moment that they had no time to waste in quarreling. 
This explanation seems hardly complimentary to those of us who 
come after. It would imply that our duties and responsibilities 
are less pressing. 

Perhaps it is impossible to explain with perfect clearness the 
sweep and the significance of these injunctions. One thing is, 
however, perfectly clear, that if we are to approach in any degree 
the comprehension of what Jesus meant by them, we must call to 
our aid whatever the gospels tell us of the habits of life and mind 
of him that spoke them. We gain nothing when we take them 
by themselves, and try to guess how much or how little scope they 
had in the thought of the great teacher. According to the gos- 
pel story, the same lips that uttered these precepts of submission 
to whatever might occur, uttered also the terrible and stinging 
words which were addressed to the Pharisees. Some persons are 
greatly troubled by these because they seem so foreign to what 
they consider the Christian spirit. Others have been troubled, 
as we have seen, by the sweeping character of the precepts in the 
Sermon on the Mount. If we are to understand the character of 
Jesus, and if we seek to obtain the inspiration that comes from 
contact with his real personality, we must unite, as well as we 
can, these two forms of speech that may seem at first sight so 
divergent. We must feel something of the power of the person- 
ality that could utter the Sermon on the Mount and upbraid with 
such intensity of passion the oppressors of the poor. Whatever 
difficulty we may find in formal exposition, we must be content 
with no explanation of one of these utterances that seems to leave 
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no place for the other. The fundamental element of life is, as 
Nietzsche insisted, an active, invasive self-assertion. The life that 
lacks this is simply an imperfect life. So far as it lacks this, it 
is not life. The difference between lives depends upon the kind 
of self that is asserted. If a man has nothing to assert but his 
simple individual personality with its demands for satisfaction 
and honor, let him maintain that. If such a man does not resent 
an insult or an injury, he is a craven. Let him resist evil which 
is done or threatened against himself. He has nothing better to 
do in the world, and to fail in this would be dishonor. A man, 
however, may have a self so large that these matters of personal 
annoyance seem insignificant. His self may include his family, 
his country, humanity. Such a man would spend little time and 
strength on the trifling matters that have been referred to. Why 
does a gentleman ordinarily not stop to bandy words or to fight 
with boys that may insult him on the street? It is because he 
sees that it is not worth his while. Why does not the true 
mother fall into a passion with the waywardness of the child? It 
is because she loves it. In neither of these cases does self- 
restraint spring from weakness or self-effacement. It comes 
rather from strength and self-assertion. The negative virtues, so 
called, are worthless and worse than worthless, if they do not 
result from the fullness of a large and strong life. Even “ Zara- 
thustra the godless” said : — 


“Often there is more bravery in one’s keeping quiet and going past, 
in order to spare one’s self for a worthy enemy. 

“Tn particular, ye have to pass by much rabble that maketh a din of 
people and peoples in your ears.” 


If we reach the thought of Jesus as a complete and living per- 
sonality, and feel the power of his life and his teaching as a single 
whole, we shall find that the precepts that seem most negative 
and repressive take for granted a fullness of positive life. The 
great principle of service of which he speaks becomes trans- 
formed when we recognize it as the service of love, for love is 
the purest self-assertion. What a man does out of love, he does 
because it is his passion to do it. If love seems sometimes 
weak, we realize its strength when we see it beating against 
oppression that would contradict its fundamental nature. When 
Jesus said, He that loseth his life shall save it, he said in effect, — 
The self-surrender to which I call you is the truest self-assertion. 
We find thus in the teachings of Christianity a summons to a 
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strength far greater than that implied by the self-assertion which 
is most characteristic of the teachings of Nietzsche, because it is 
the assertion of a larger self. It was Jesus who fulfilled the 
ideal to which Nietzsche points, for it was he who accomplished 
the greatest transformation of values that the world has seen. 
What had been of no account he lifted to the highest plane. The 
enthusiastic words of Paul are not too strong to describe the “ re- 
valuation of values ’’ which was involved in Christianity: ‘ The 
base things of the world, and the things that are despised,” these, 
he tells us, did God choose. Jesus had also power to impress 
his revaluation upon the world. The cross, the emblem of dis- 
grace and suffering, became the symbol of victory. Service 
rather than mastery became the ideal of the world; and we 
have had a race of Christian heroes than whom the world has 
seen none nobler. I say became the ideal. We have just seen 
how limited is the power that specifically Christian teaching has 
to-day. Yet through the ages of Christian history it has fur- 
nished the ideal which has, on the whole, guided the development 
of man in Christian lands. This ideal has been honored even 
where it has not been obeyed. It has opened a larger life to the 
hearts of man, even where their acts fell far short of what this 
ideal would require. Even the little that was done received a 
new significance from the largeness of the thought of which it 
was so poor an expression. 

While Nietzsche made a readjustment of values, it cannot be 
claimed for him that he has made a new valuation. What is 
most characteristic in him is the attempt to reinstate old valua- 
tions. The point of view which he inculcates is, practically 
speaking, identical with that of a robber-baron of the Middle 
Ages. The new valuation had been already made. Zarathustra 
in his loftiest moments recognizes it. It was in Christianity that 
this transformation of the world’s estimates, this Umwerthung 
der Werthe was accomplished. The world of which Nietzsche 
speaks as being beyond good and evil is rather below this dis- 
tinction than above it. It is the world of the savage, in whom the 
moral ideal has not yet been created. The world to which Chris- 
tianity points is the only realm which is above and beyond good 
and evil. There the moral law has no place, for in love the law 
is fulfilled. 


C. C. Everett. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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NANAK AND THE FAITH OF THE SIKHS. 


In that most interesting of Asiatic lands, India, there is no 
portion, perhaps, whose history has been more eventful and whose 
soil more pregnant with significant movements than the Punjab. 
Here was the earliest home of the Aryan invaders and the cradle 
in which the Vedas grew up. When the power of the Brahman 
priesthood began to wane and Buddha inaugurated his great 
reform, there was no part of Hindustan where the new faith 
spread faster. It came to hold almost undisputed sway, and left 
behind it the evidence of its universal influence in an enormous 
quantity of Buddhistic remains which are still to be found there. 

Lying, as the Punjab does, as a connecting link between Persia 
and Central India, it became the ready channel for whatever com- 
mercial, political or military currents were in motion. Most 
momentous among these forces was the wave of Muhammadan- 
ism, which in the eleventh century rolled into the country under 
Mahmud of Ghazni and converted this region into a Muhamma- 
dan state. The faith of Islam was soon strongly seated here, — 
not, to be sure, in its Arabic purity, but in the Persian form that 
was so largely intermixed with Sufi leaven. In Central Hindu- 
stan the patriotic reaction, brought about by the conflict with the 
invaders, called forth the hero-worship which centred about the 
ancient leaders, Rama and Krishna, whose legendary exploits fill 
so large a place in the Epic poetry of India. The more learned 
of the Brahman thinkers had adopted a Pantheistic philosophy 
which soon produced a number of diverse schools; and at the 
opposite end of the scale, Brahmanism had not so much sup- 
pressed the native non-Aryan cults as assimilated and hallowed 
them in various compromising forms. With every century a new 
crop of popular idolatries was springing up from them. 

These diverse religious and political waves, the ebbing but still 
forceful Buddhism, the Hindu renaissance and the conquering 
Muhammadanism that pushed so strenuously forwards, combined 
to form in the Punjab, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries, a commingling tide most favorable to the birth of some new 
faith of an eclectic character that might mediate between them. 
An early essay in this direction was shown in the effort of Go- 
rakhnath, the famous Yogi teacher and enthusiast in the thir- 


teenth century, to reconcile decaying Buddhism with reviving 
Hinduism. 
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But the first work of this sort that bore permanent fruit was 
that of the keen and broad-minded reformer, Kabir, whose period 
of activity may be set down about the year 1450. Though he 
was brought up in the worship of Rama and summoned his coun- 
trymen to adore this hero-God, Rama was magnified by Kabir into 
a synonym for a Universal Divine Spirit who must be worshiped 
not merely with the lip or hand, but with the pure heart and an 
entire consecration of the soul. Kabir had a hearty scorn for 
the formalism of the current religion, and assailed ceremonies, 
idols and authoritative Scriptures, whether called Vedas or Ko- 
ran, with the most fearless censure and sarcasm. He addressed 
himself both to his Hindu co-religionists and to his Muhamma- 
dan neighbors, and was anxious to form a communion of devout 
worshipers on a basis which might appeal to the members of both 
these opposing faiths. 

Many of Kabir’s verses were quite mystical, or so full of orien- 
tal allusions and metaphors as to need elaborate commentary. 
But not a few of the rugged verses, written in the rustic dialect 
of his fellow working-people, have a notable trenchancy and com- 
mon sense. A few selections from his writings, which are still 
included in the Sikh Scriptures, will best give an idea of the 
quality of his thought : — 


Whilst dwelling in the womb there is no clan nor caste, 

From the seed of Brahm the whole creation is made. 

He who reflects on God — He it is I call a Brahman. 

The mind is not shaved. Why do they shave the hair? 

Whatever is done is done by the mind. It is useless to shave the head. 

If, by wandering about naked, salvation can be got, then every deer of the 
forest will be emancipated. 

Those who are absorbed in the love of the body, 

They get no mercy, even in a dream. 

What is the muttering of prayers, what is austerity, what are vows and wor- 
ship to him 

In whose heart there is another love than God ? 

Remove greediness and the way of the world : 

Remove lust and wrath and egotism. 

Death, by which the whole world is frightened, 

That death is lighted up by the word of the prophet. 

How should I die now? My heart is comforted by death, 

Those only die who know not the Divine. 


This outspoken attack on the prevalent dogmatism and formal- 
ism, which Kabir hesitated not to make, had lasting effect, and 
there are still in India a numerous body of disciples, — the 
Kabir-panthis — who bear his name and standard. 
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But the Hindu people were not yet ripe for his reform. Kabir 
could only play the part of a John the Baptist to the greater 
Master who in a more favorable hour should follow him and rally 
to his side so strong a body of followers as to make notable 
impression on Hindu thought and history. This great reformer 
whose lofty teachings and forceful personality founded the great 
religious community of the Sikhs was Nanak, the son of Kalu, 
by caste a Khatri, of Vedi clan. His father was a plain farmer, 
who held the office of assessor of the fields to the feudal Lord of 
the town. 

The popular gospels of the Sikhs, called Janam-Sakhis, or 
Birth- Witnesses, are replete with miraculous incidents and poet- 
ical embellishments, often puerile in their exaggerated efforts to 
fill the reader with wonder at the testimonies of a supernatural 
character that crowned the lifeof Nanak. They are of late date, 
amplified from older biographies ‘of the founder; and the haze 
of marvel and legend that hides the true story of Nanak’s life is 
provokingly dense. In 1872, however, Dr. Ernest Trumpp dis- 
covered in some old manuscripts at the India Office in London a 
biography of Nanak, composed in characters and diction of the 
time of the fifth Guru, or Pontiff, Arjun (about 1600 a. p.). This 
is relatively quite sober in its narrative, and it seems to have been 
the original source from which all the later traditions have drawn 
whatever historical facts they have kept, in the mass of fantas- 
tic legends that have been woven about this revered name of the 
founder of the Sikh religion. 

According to this oldest Janam-Sakhi, Nanak was born on a 
moonlight night in the month of Vaisakh (April-May) 1469, 
A. D., in the village of Talvandi, on the river Ravi, not far above 
Lahore. Heavenly sounds were heard and multitudes of gods 
and angels paid homage to the child, — “ because a great devotee 
has come to save the world.” When the child began to play 
with other boys, he showed already a different genius from ordi- 
nary youths. “In his spirit he was occupied with the Lord.” 
At the age of five he began to talk of the Vedas and other sacred 
writings, and everybody received comfort from him. The Hindus 
said a God was incarnate in him; the Mussulmans said that a 
holy man of God had been born. At the age of seven Nanak 
was sent to school. But when the schoolmaster began to teach 
him his letters, like other children destined to be great he aston- 
ished the teacher by showing that the pupil was the more learned 
of the two, writing not only the alphabet, but also a wise maxim 
in verse after each letter. 
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Later, Nanak scandalized his friends by associating with the 
Fakirs or strolling ascetics, and by neglecting his work in the 
field in his absorption in religious books and meditations. Like 
Muhammad, he had swooning fits, in which he passed four days 
without food or drink, and his family and neighbors declared 
that he had become mad. After consultation with a physician, 
he was sent away to a brother-in-law, Jairam, steward of a neigh- 
boring Nabob. Bidding his wife remain behind with her two 
children, he departed to his new field, and by the diligence he 
exhibited in the government intrusted to him, he won favor. 
Here he made the acquaintance of one who became his insepa- 
rable companion, — Mardana, a Mussulman musician of the same 
pious inclinations as himself; and with him Nanak spent his 
nights improvising psalms, while his companion accompanied him 
upon the rebeck, a rude kind of violin. 

One day Nanak went to bathe in the river and disappeared. 
It was believed that he was drowned. When he reappeared on 
the third day, it was with a profound persuasion that a divine 
mission had been intrusted to him. By the order of the Lord, 
it is related, he was summoned to the threshold of the heavenly 
presence. A cup of nectar was given him to drink in the divine 
name. ‘The Lord was kind and said, I am with thee; I have 
made thee exalted and they who will take thy name will all be 
exalted by me. Repeat my name and make other people repeat 
it. Remain uncontaminated from the world. Remain in the 
sacred name, in giving alms, in performing ablutions, in worship 
and remembering me.” Music from invisible instruments re- 
sounded in his ears, and when he came to his senses he felt him- 
self commissioned to go forth as the Guru, or inspired revealer 
of Brahm, the Supreme God. 

Nanak began forthwith to publish his message to the world, 
opening it with words that drew on him the hatred of both divi- 
sions of the community, “There is no Hindu and no Mussul- 
man.” Arrested and brought before the governor, he disconcerted 
and vanquished his accuser by demonstrating the man’s hypocrisy, 
and was honorably released. Then, accompanied by the musician 
Mardana, he devoted himself entirely to spreading his new gos- 
pel, roaming about the country, living the life of an ascetic, 
“ practicing wind-eating ” (as the picturesque Eastern idiom calls 
it), and debating with the rival teachers of the day, as he had 
opportunity. 

According to the legends, Nanak wandered beyond Benares to 
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the east, to the south as far as Ceylon, to Kashmir in the north 
and to the west even to Mekka. Everywhere marvels followed 
his footsteps, attesting his supernatural rank. He divined the 
plots of murderers and brought them to repentance ; he revivified 
a dead elephant; he ate poisonous fruits in safety; he made ants 
victorious over great armies; he brought the dead back to life 
and performed numberless other astonishing miracles. Many of 
these wonder tales are quite puerile; but a few of them have a 
deeper meaning that gives them a genuine spiritual value. Such 
is the story of the strange event that occurred when the prophet 
had entered Mekka, and lay down to sleep, stretching his feet 
toward the Kaaba. “ Now it was the time of evening prayer and 
the Kazi Rukn-din came to say his prayers. And when he saw 
Nanak, he said: ‘O servant of God, why dost thou stretch out 
thy feet in the direction of the house of God and towards the 
Kaaba?’ The Teacher replied: ‘ Where the house of God and 
the Kaaba is not, — drag my feet in that direction, if you can.’ 
The Kazi turned the feet of Nanak round, but in. whatever direc- 
tion he turned them, in that direction the face of the Mihrab 
(the niche of the mosque directed toward Mekka) turned also. 
And the Kazi, astonished, exclaimed, ‘To-day I have sight of a 
saint of God.’” 

Another significant episode is that of Nanak’s temptation in 
the wilderness by the Hindu Satan, Kali-yuga. While recalling, 
naturally, the analogous stories connected with the lives of Gau- 
tama and Jesus, the episode has so many individual incidents as 
to demonstrate clearly its originality and native flavor. In his 
journey the prophet came to a desert. Then, by the order of the 
Lord, the Kali-yuga came to frighten him, having assumed a 
visible form. A storm arose and the trees began to fly about. 
Then Mardana became greatly terrified. But Nanak reassured 
him. Then the spirit took the form of fire; smoke arose from every 
side, and all around fire was kindled. Then Mardana covered 
his face. Then the spirit gathered clouds and came near and 
water began to fall. Then the Teacher said, ‘‘ Mardana, uncover 
thy face and play the rebeck,” and the teacher uttered the song 
Maru. Then the spirit assumed the form of a demon and came 
near, and the top of his head reached to heaven. But as he 
came nearer and nearer, he became smaller and smaller. Then 
joining his hands, he said, “ Lord, take what you will at my 
hands and walk according to my words.” The Teacher asked : 
“ What hast thou?” Kali-yuga answered: “I have everything. 
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If thou but order me, I will build thee a palace of pearls and 
stud it with rubies and gems. I will scent it with sandal-powder 
and aloe-wood.” Then the Teacher firmly rejected the tempta- 
tion, reciting words from The Holy Song, showing the spiritual 
danger that such a princely mansion would foster. 

Seeing it, he may forget God, 

God may not come into his mind. 

Without the Lord, life is consumed away, 

There is no dwelling place but God. 
Then the tempter offered him the sovereignty of a sultan. But 
the Teacher again refused the glittering prize. 

All is wind. 

Having attained this, perchance Thy name 

Will come no longer to my mind. 
Then the Tempter fell down before the feet of the Teacher in 
adoration and said: “Sir, how can I be saved?” And the 
teacher Nanak answered, “If among the multitudes some one 
shall become my disciple, his devotion shall work out thy salva- 
tion.” And the Kali-yuga fell down at his feet. 

Fanciful in its form as this story is, it represents well the firm- 
ness with which Nanak shut out from his mind all thought of 
worldly honor or ease, and gave up his whole life to his adopted 
mission. For thirty-four years he pursued his missionary life, 
wandering to and fro (but probably not outside of the limits of 
the Indian peninsula). As he journeyed he begged his bread, 
preached and debated with rival teachers and composed, to the 
music of his companion’s rebeck, some three thousand stanzas of 
sacred poetry. 

Among the few incidents of these journeys that are not evi- 
dently either wholly imaginary or so overlaid with fictitious mar- 
vels as to be incredible, we may notice Nanak’s return, after 
a while, to his family, his reunion with them, and his capture by 
the soldiers of Babar, who broke into the Punjab in 1526 and 
ultimately seated himself on the throne of India. The piety and 
broad-mindedness of Nanak seem to have much impressed the 
Emperor Babar, and after a short time he gave him his liberty 
and allowed him to work among the Muhammadans. 

At length when Nanak felt his end drawing nigh, in conformity 
with the Hindu custom of seeking the side of a natural stream of 
water when death was imminent, he sought the river Ravi to pass 
through the great change. Forty days before, he distinctly pre- 
dicted his death, and when the end came near, the disciples began 
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to debate whether the final rite should be after the Hindu or the 
Muhammadan custom. ‘“ We will burn him,” said the one party. 
“We will bury him,” said the other. The Teacher bade the 
Hindus put flowers on the right side anc the Mussulmans their 
flowers on the left. Whichever party’s flowers remained fresh 
should have charge of the obsequies. When Nanak had fallen 
asleep he was covered with a sheet. When they looked the next 
day, the flowers on both sides were unwithered ; but on lifting the 
sheet the body had vanished! The intention of the story seems 
to be that Nanak remained to the last strictly impartial as be- 
tween the Hindu and the Muhammadan forms. 

It was about the 10th of October, 1538, that Nanak died. He 
left behind him the reputation of a man of pure morals and 
profound piety ; prudent of thought and fervent in zeal, humble 
in station, gentle in manners, but so strong in faith as to make a 
most powerful and lasting impression on his countrymen. He 
had the courage to proclaim what he believed the truth in spite 
of the opposition of the most powerful; a breadth of thought 
that appreciated the good in the diverse rival systems of faith 
that were at this time so dividing Hindu society, and a native 
exaltation of mind, a glow of fancy and an ingenuous poetic taste 
that enabled him, though comparatively illiterate, to compose 
stirring and melodious stanzas in his native dialect. While much 
that he wrote was quite prosaic and quite commonplace and full 
of tedious repetitions, yet not a few of the devout Psalms and 
Meditations that he composed have conquered a permanent place 
in the sacred Scriptures of India, and they exhibit an elevation of 
thought and lyric fervor that will cause them to be read with 
admiration and reverence wherever they become known, be it 
East or West. 

As an example of the force and beauty these writings not infre- 
quently show, I may quote a Psalm, which is as characteristic 
doctrinally of Nanak’s thought as it is of the warmth of devout 
sentiment that glowed within his breast : — 


RAG ASA. MAH 1. 


AsTpapD XXI. _ 
My mind is fixed on the name of Hari. I praise the True One. 
What can men do to me, when I please thee ? 
Pause. 


As long as there is life and breath in me, I meditate on the True One. 
In singing the excellence of Hari good is gained and happiness received. 
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True is thy work ; grant it to me, O Merciful One. 
I live only by praising thee. 
Thou art my staff and my support. 
I am a servant at thy gate. 
I am thy doorkeeper. Thou knowest my pain. 
If by thy worship I am perplexed, thou removest my pain. 
The disciple will consider the name and threshold of Hari as being in his pre- 
sence, 
The true disciple will know the revealing word in proper time. 
Practice truth, contentment and love. Use the name of Harias thy daily food. 
Drop from thy mind vice and he gives thee true happiness. 
True is the love that is fixed on the True One. 
He himself grants justice to him who pleases him. 
True is the gift of the True One. He is merciful and gives. 
Day and night I serve him whose name is priceless. 
Thou art the highest. I am called thy lowly servant. 
Nanak says : — 
If He grants a gracious look, even by strangers is the True One found. 


The theological system of Nanak is a singular mixture of 
Buddhistic, Hindu and Muhammadan ideas. As with Gautama, 
the fundamental religious motive lay, in Nanak’s mind, in the 
perpetual misery of life. Personal existence is the constant 
source of pain and trouble and dissatisfaction. The thirst after 
the delusive pleasures of the world and the flesh and the fatal 
instincts of self-hood keep the soul in the endless circle of trans- 
migration. Though by the karma of sin a man go down into the 
hells, or by force of meritorious acts he ascend to the heavens, 
he is soon compelled to move on through the eighty-four Lakhs 
of forms of existence back to the travail of human birth. As 
Nanak wrote, 

Self-hood is the fetter which compels the soul to fall again and again into the 
womb, 

In saying I, I, happiness is not brought about. 

The conceptions of the mind are false, God only is true. 

All are ruined to whom a life separate from God is pleasing.? 


As long as a man is not freed from this error of duality (i. e. 
the idea that there is either happiness or any reality outside of 
the One and All) he cannot reach the gate of salvation. No 
matter what meritorious works he accumulates and what paradises 
he enjoys for a time, he is still in the Maya of delusion, and con- 
demned to rebirth in the lamp-black of human life. 

How, then, can the ocean of transmigration be crossed and sal- 
vation be obtained? Only by the absorption of the soul in the 


1 Adi-Granth, Trumpp, p. 591. 2 Adi-Granth, p. 319. 
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Divine Fountain of Being and the absolute renunciation of the 
finite self in blessed union with the Infinite can true salvation be 
reached. 

Lust, wrath and spiritual delusion are in the mind and body. 

Greediness and self-hood mean pain. 

He who practices a heart-baptism, he knows the True One. 

Into the formless One, then, the forms are reabsorbed. 


He who abides in Him who is without parts and perfect truth, he is not subject 
to any more re-birth. ! 


When a man is thus united with the Timeless One he gains abid- 
ing immortality. 

The body has died, self-hood is rejected. 

He has not died whose eyes are opened. 


Ihave not died. My calamity only has died. 
He has not died who remains absorbed in the Supreme.” 


But how is this Nirban, in which self is lost in the Divine 
Ocean, to be attained? Nanak had seen enough of the Fakirs’ 
rags and vagrant life to realize that it needed something more 
than that. 

Though one subdue his body and practice a topsy-turvy austerity, the love of 
self does not depart from within. 

The famous six philosophical systems seemed to him but as rub- 

bish for this end. The Brahman ceremonies and the sacred 

thread, the badge of superior birth and priestly power, were 

equally vain. A better thread, he held, was contentment and a 

more efficacious kind of cotton was kindness. 

If light be united with the source of light, then there is conjunction of the 
intelligence with the principle of intelligence. 

It is meditation on the Supreme and the constant repeating of 
his name that is the nectar-word affording emancipation from 
rebirth and true blessedness. The favorite names under which 
Nanak adored the Supreme were those of Ram, Brahm, Govind, 
and especially “the boundless Hari,” “the primeval Male,” or 
Universal Father. By repeating his name, the pain of birth and 
death was believed to be effaced. 

He who does not take the name of Hari (the Supreme) is born again and dies 
and wanders about in the maze of transmigration. 

They by whom the Divine name is forgotten are led astray by love for that 
which is. less than God.® 


In self-hood the whole world is mad. 
He who destroys his self-hood comes to know the divine. 


1 Adi-Granth, p. 582. 2 Ibid., 213-214. 8 Tbid., 589. 
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He by whom mind and body are offered up and who has entered into his own 
heart, 

Having come to know his own spirit, he obtains salvation. 

The best food is the name of the Highest One. 

The one Supreme Spirit is infinite Light. 

Wherever I look, there is the one form.! 

The True One should not be considered as being far away. He is within. 

Wherever I gaze, there he iscontained. Who can estimate him ? 

If the pride of self-love be removed true reflection is obtained. 

No calamity befalls him who walks according to His will. 

He by whom his own Spirit is known, is the Supreme Spirit. 

They who taste the nectar-fruit of this knowledge, they are filled and satisfied 
with the True One.? 


Chastity, virtue and the control of the passions are all said to be 
contained in the Divine name. 

In comparison with the inexpressible union with the divine that 
comes by this meditation on Him who created the body and soul, 
the most extreme self-penances are nothing. 


If I make body and soul the fuel, daily burning them in the fire, 
It does not equal the name of Hari. 


If my body be cut in halves, or melted in the Himalaya, yet the disease will 
not leave my mind. 


Though I give in charity castles of gold and splendid horses and elephants, 
Yet there is pride and conceit within me. 


But by the name of God my heart is pierced ; the Lord has given me the true 
gift.® 

In the ultimate goal for which the soul should strive, the 
eternal and passionless repose that is exempt from rebirth, the 
religion of Nanak reminds us of Buddhism; but the means of 
saving grace that he taught, viz., the great name of God, reminds 
us rather of the Muhammadan doctrine ; the likening of the soul 
to an immortal ray of light from the Supreme recalls the favorite 
metaphors of the Sufis. A further doctrine, the special contribu- 
tion of Nanak, fused these borrowed elements in a unique mould 
and gave them a persistent distinctiveness. This was the doctrine 
of the Guru, or divine revealer, from whom alone the key of sal- 
vation can be received by those whom the Divine Foreknowledge 
has elected to receive it. 


O brother, without the Guru, divine knowledge is not acquired. 

If the true, perfect Guru be met with, the jewel of reflection is obtained, 

The boon of final emancipation is gained, and our vices are blotted out. .. . 

Without the Guru, love to God does not spring up, the filth of self-love does 
not go off. 


1 Ibid., p. 328. 2 Ibid., p. 590. 3 Ibid., p. 86. 
VOL. VII. — NO. 28. 47 
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By whom his own self is known as one with the Absolute, he believes in the 
secret of the Guru’s word... . 

By the service of the Guru, the heart becomes pure and happy. 

If it be added by destiny, then the Divine name is obtained. 

By thyself it cannot be grasped. Cling always to the feet of the Guru ; remove 
thy own self from within. 

The one Reality falls into the lap of those who are in love with this Real 
One. 

Every one is subject to error. 

But the Divine Revealer, the Creator, is unerring.! 


The use of the word Guru in the Adi-Granth reminds one 
strongly of that of the term Logos or Divine Word by the Alexan- 
drine philosophers and the early Christian theologians. Like the 
Greek word, it signifies at times the Divine Revealing Power 
in general and at other times the historical incarnation of this 
Divine Element in the providential head of the church; and the 
mystical exaltations of the glory of the Logos that Philo and 
Clement indulged in are no more fervid than some of the adoring 
rhapsodies in which the sacred poets of the Punjab celebrated the 
power and knowledge of the Guru and the blessedness of learn- 
ing his laws. 

The extracts we have already given hint of the exaltation 
which characterized Nanak’s conception of the Divine. The one 
True Deity was no exclusive protector of a single race, Hindu, 
Jew or Muhammadan, but he was the common Father and Ruler 
of all men. He was not born of a woman nor existed in the 
likeness of men, like the hero-gods, so dear to the Hindu popu- 
lace ; nor was he acreature of such carnal passions and attributes 
as Islam adored in Allah; but he was one, sole, all-pervading, 
indivisible, timeless and unfathomable Supreme. The opening 
words of the Adi-Granth are : — 

Om! The true name is the Creator, the spirit without fear, without enmity, 
having an eternal form, not produced from the womb. 


By his order are made the living things; by his order greatness is ob- 
tained. 


By his order are the high and low, pleasure and pain ordained. . . . 
He cannot be established. He is not made. He himself is the Supreme 
Being. 
From the revealing power of the One True One come the 
Vedas and the Shastras, and by his name all the Hindu gods 
were made. 


There is no end of his works. In his givingthereis no end. His great benev- 
olence is beyond expression. 


1 Ibid., pp. 84-85. 
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The work of the prophets, Buddhas, saints and all the Hindu 
heroes is only to tell his justice and invaluable attributes. Shiva 
and Brahma obtained their honor by remembering. him. 


At thy gate sings Indra, with the gods sitting on Indra’s throne. 

To thee sing the Yogis in their deep meditations ; the devotees sing to thee 
after their worship. 

Thy worshipers are full of happiness. He, he is always the real God, true, of 
atrue name. He is and will be ; he will not be destroyed, for by him 
was creation made. . . . 


Salutation to him, Salutation. Who is the Primal one, spotless, without be- 
ginning, immortal, having the same dress through all ages.! 


In these words from the Japu, or Introduction to the Adi- 
Granth, Nanak unquestionably reaches a height and purity rarely 
equaled by those, whether in heathen or Christian lands, who 
have essayed to portray the Divine. It might be well, how- 
ever, to caution the reader that although Nanak often applies to 
the Supreme the name of the Creator he does not mean at all 
by Creation what many Christian theologians do, —a summon- 
ing of the worlds into existence out of the void of non-existence. 
Whatever has appeared on the screen of space and time was, in 
Nanak’s view, but an expansion of the hitherto folded powers 
and substance of the Divine Reality. The finite beings that 
come on the stage of life have no separate existence apart from 
the One Reality. They are only its various appearances or 
eaprices. ‘In all living creatures,” says Nanak (p. 329, Adi- 
Granth) “the One sports ;” and similarly, in other passages he 
says: — 

By himself the vessels are formed. He himself also fills them... . 

He assumes all forms. . . . 

By the Juggler, a farce and play is made in the world. 

In false pride the world plays the Caupar-play of self-hood. 

He wins and overcomes the world who reflects on the word of the Guru. . . . 
There is one Reason in the created vessel (humanity)... . 


One Light is in the three worlds . .. Thou thyself art the devotee and also 
the object of his love. 


By succeeding singers of the faith this Pantheism which 
beheld in all finite and temporal things only emanations or diffu- 
sions of the Divine was carried still further. Adoring the 
Supreme under the name of Govind, Namdev says : — 


All is Govind ; all is Govind. Without Govind there is no other. 
As in one string there are seven thousand beads, so is that Lord, lengthwise 
and crosswise. 


1 Japu, 27. 
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A wave of water, its froth and bubble do not become separate from the 
water. 

This world is the sport of the Supreme Brahm. He plays about but he does 

not become another. 


It is by the power of the Maya that creatures think they are 
distinct from the Supreme. When one knows the truth, that he 
is only a form of the Divine, his selfhood is effaced and he gains 
salvation by sinking into the Divine. 

If this Pantheism were logically carried out it should have had 
as its fruit the most absolute predestination doctrines, the rejec- 
tion of free will in man, and the denial of personal qualities to 
the Divine. There are not a few passages of Nanak’s writings 
that run into this vein. In a striking passage it is said : — 

The lot has fallen, none effaces it. 
What do I know? what will happen in the future ? 


What has pleased God, that has come to pass, 
None other is acting but he.} 


Even the Maya that deludes into error is ascribed to the divine 
causality, which “makes a man dance as it pleaseth the Su- 
preme.” 

Nevertheless, with that salutary inconsistency that often saves 
our finite minds from the consequences of their own partial 
reasonings, the Adi-Granth is equally full of passages that assert 
or imply that it lies in the power of the individual’s own will to 
do well or ill; to remember or to forget the name of the Supreme; 
that a man who ignores the Divine Grace and yields to the decep- 
tion of Maya justly suffers retribution in his next birth by being 
born in the form of some animal or being thrown into hell; and 
that, on the contrary, if he chooses to meditate devoutly upon the 
Divine name and seeks the grace of God, the arms of the Divine 
love embrace him and purify him, however low he had become. 
“When men thirst for the sight of the Lord, the imperishable 
Lord meets with them” (p. 397). The sacred scriptures are full 
of adjurations to come to the Guru and receive meekly his in- 
structions ; for the Guru is the only guide to emancipation ; he is 
the boat that carries one over the ocean of transmigration. He 
is the mediator by whom alone one is acceptable at the Divine 
door. 

Among the chief duties of the Sikh disciple we find, therefore, 
meditation on the Divine Name and its constant repetition, un- 
conditional surrender to the Guru, and whatever actions tend to 


1 Adi-Granth, p. 217. 
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diminish self-love. The disciple must continually mutter the 
name Hari, sing and praise it, and meditate on the divine attri- 
butes without forgetting God for a single moment. The disciple 
must blindly obey the Guru as if God himself were speaking to 
him. Whatever the true Guru does is approved by Hari; and 
even the greatest sinners may be saved by him. While prayer to 
the Supreme is rarely mentioned in the Granth, prayer to the 
Guru is repeatedly enjoined. In spite of this exaltation of the 
Guruship, Nanak spoke of himself modestly and confessed him- 
self unlearned and the lowest of sinners. But under his succes- 
sors, the Guru was exalted to a genuine Avatar of Deity; life, 
property and honor were sacrificed to the Guru in the most 
extravagant and revolting fashion, until Govind Singh, the tenth 
holder of the office, deemed it wise for the free and moral devel- 
opment of the Sikh community to abolish the office altogether. 
The most pregnant ethical principle in the Sikh faith is the 
third one enumerated,—the diminution of self-love and worldly 
attachment. The heart must therefore be purified from the five 
vices: lust, wrath, greediness, infatuation and egotism. False- 
hood and slander and the looking on another’s wife must be 
abstained from, alms must be given, ablutions practiced and the 
saints served in every way. For their society is the greatest 
blessing, — removing the filth of worldly intercourse and teaching 
knowledge of the Supreme. Charity to animal life and absti- 
nence from animal food were frequently inculeated. But the inter- 
diction of meat was afterwards dropped. Though the institution 
of caste was not directly assailed, Nanak practically abolished it 
among all that entered his community. “In the other world,” he 
declared, “there is no caste,” and emancipation, Nanak assured 
his disciples, was equally accessible to all men, even those of the 
most menial order. ; 
Especially did Nanak show his wisdom by not withdrawing his 
disciples from the social relationships in which Divine Providence 
had placed them, into a useless and selfish monastic life; he en- 
joined them to pursue whatever occupations among men they had 
been called to. As salvation does not depend on outward cir- 
cumstances but on the inward state of mind, domestic life and 
secular business were equally acceptable to God as retirement 
from the world. Even in the daily activities of social life one 
may keep the mind intent in devotion on the Divine. Guided by 
this sound principle, the Sikhs escaped that fatal pitfall of most 
Oriental sects, degeneration into a fanatic set of idle and conten- 
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tious ascetics. Instead they developed by degrees into the strong 
commonwealth of valiant soldiers that have played such a promi- 
nent part in the history of India. 

The most critical time in any new religious movement is when 
the revered founder closes his eyes in death and the little church 
is left without a head. Nanak essayed to avoid this danger by 
appointing the Guru who should succeed him. To the bitter 
disappointment of his son, who had expected the honor, he ap- 
pointed a modest disciple, Angad Lahana. The adherents of Na- 
nak’s son constituted themselves into an ascetic community called 
the Udasis, who, though claiming to live more closely to Nanak’s 
rule, were subsequently excommunicated by the regular Pontiff ; 
their number has always been very meagre. 

After a short rule, Angad was succeeded by Amar Das, who is 
known best by the devout psalms which he composed, expounding 
with simplicity and clearness the doctrines of the new faith. 
Both Angad and Amar-Das were unlettered, quiet and pious men 
who lived in most humble state, supporting themselves by their 
own handiwork. Under Ram-Das, who came next, the voluntary 
offerings of the disciples became so great that the head of the 
now rapidly growing sect began to wield considerable power. He 
restored magnificently an old water-tank or reservoir and called 
it Amritsan, the nectar-tank and built within it a temple. A 
town grew up around it, which became the Sikh Mecca, to which 
the members of the community made pilgrimages, to perform 
their ablutions. Ram-das also made the office of Guru heredi- 
tary and under his son, Arjun, a man of great administrative 
power, the new faith began to be both a firmly welded ecclesias- 
tical power and a political force. Arjun collected the verses of 
the preceding Gurus and added to them extracts from the earlier 
Bhagats (or popular saints) and many compositions of his own. 
This collection he entitled the Granth, i. e. the Book, and it was 
henceforth held sacred as the Bible of the Sikhs. Arjun also 
exalted in the most marked manner the function of the Guru, 
whom he declared to be an incarnation of God and entitled to 
be reverenced and obeyed as the True King. For the voluntary 
offerings of his followers he substituted a fixed and compulsory 
tax, levied by district deputies. Then he surrounded himself 
with a large body of adherents and set up a court and lived like 
a grandee. But his political ambitions eventually brought about 
his ruin. He was accused of participating in rebellious projects 
and died in exile and disgrace. 
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From this unfortunate event began that struggle with the 
Muhammadan government which radically changed the character 
of this movement. The Sikhs ascribed the death of Arjun to the 
cruelty and bigotry of the Muhammadans, and burned to avenge 
him. Henceforth the interests of religious reform were swal- 
lowed up by those of political enmity. The peaceful Fakirs 
were changed into soldiers, swords instead of rosaries filled their 
hands, and the Guru’s camp resounded with the din of war. 
Hargovind, the son of Arjun, took a bloody revenge upon those 
whom he held accountable for his father’s death, and for many 
years he played the part of a military chieftain. Under the two 
succeeding pontiffs, the military interests still overshadowed the 
religious ; and when the ninth Guru, Teg-Bahadur, was seized and 
executed, under the Emperor Aurang-zeb, as a rebel (on account 
of the predatory raids upon the Muhammadan population that 
he made or permitted), the bitter feud between the Sikhs and 
Muhammadans became an inseparable part of the religion of 
Nanak’s disciples. 

Teg-Bahadur’s son, Govind Singh, having spent his childhood 
and youth in hiding in the mountains, on attaining to the Guru- 
ship, concentrated all his energies on one great work, — the total 
subversion of the Muhammadan power. He- determined not 
merely to wreak a bloody revenge on his father’s murderers, but 
also to mould the intimidated Sikhs into a nation of warriors 
who should expel the alien faith and found a native empire. As 
the division into castes and the intermixture with Muhammadans 
had made his people easy victims of their oppressors, he deter- 
mined to separate the followers of Nanak entirely from those 
about them, making of them a distinct community. After a series 
of notable austerities and sacrifices, among which he did not hesi- 
tate to include a human sacrifice, as most efficacious in’ gaining 
the aid of Durga, he revived the old rite of the Pahul. Taking 
five devoted disciples, each of whom was ready to give his head 
to the Guru whenever he required it, he initiated them into a 
holy communion in which all distinctions of caste were abolished. 
He made them bathe and seated them side by side. Then he dis- 
solved purified sugar in water, stirred it with a two-edged dagger 
and recited the praise of the Eternal One. 


The protection of the Eternal God is ours. 
The protection of all iron is ours. 

The protection of the All-Wise is ours. 

The protection of Him who is all iron is ours. 
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Then he made the initiated ones drink a part of the eau-sucrée, 
and poured the rest on their head and body and bade them cry, 
“ Victory to the Holy Vah-Guru.” 

In the same manner Govind Singh received the rite of the 
Pahul from those whom he had initiated, and caused it to be 
administered to all the members of the community, each of whom 
was to add to his own name henceforth that of Singh or Lion. 
Together, these Lions, consecrated to the service of the Guru, 
constituted the Ahalsa or “own property,” of the Guru and 
were dedicated as his peculiar people. On joining the new body 
they not only abandoned the old distinctions of caste, they also 
promised to forsake their occupation and family and give up 
trust in the efficacy of creeds and works. 

As the gentle and peaceful tone of the Granth had fostered 
too much meekness and humbleness, Govind Singh caused a new 
Granth or Bible of a more martial tone to be composed. In this 
he did not scruple to have the use of weapons celebrated and the 
Veda and Kuran condemned ; he also inserted laudatory accounts 
of his own lineage, life and mission. The bulk of the new 
Granth, however, consisted of legends describing the Avatars or 
Incarnations of God, in which those of Gautama, the Buddha, 
and Mahavira, the Jain, are included. In distinction from this 
new “ Granth of the Tenth Reign,” dating from 1696 a. p., the 
older Granth was henceforth called the First or Adi-Granth. 

Another set of regulations, intended to distinguish the Sikhs 
irrevocably from those around them, was the rule of the Five 
Kakkas. Every Sikh must have with him five things beginning 
with the letter k; viz., kesa (long hair), kangha (a comb), karada 
(a knife), kirapana (a sword) and kacha (breeches reaching to 
the knee). The purpose of these rules was that every Sikh 
should avoid shaving, as do. Muhammadans and Hindus, and 
should be constantly armed and free from the long garments that 
might impede him in a fight. 

Having thus isolated the members of the Brotherhood from the 
corrupting influences of their neighbors and stamped them with 
his own dauntless spirit, Govind Singh began a resolute crusade 
against the Muhammadans, which continued with varying results 
until he was at length treacherously stabbed by a personal enemy. 
When dying, he refused to name a personal successor to the office 
of Guru, bidding the brotherhood henceforth look upon the sacred 
book, the Granth, as their guide and counselor. “I have in- 
trusted the whole . brotherhood to the bosom of the Eternal 
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Divine God. After I have gone, you shall everywhere mind the 
book of the Granth as your Guru. Whatever you shall ask it, it 
shall show you.” 

At every Sikh gathering since, the Holy Book is reverently 
placed at the head of the assembly and saluted with the same ! 
titles of respect as if it were a gentleman of distinction. After ol 
the volumes of the Holy Word have been placed and saluted, a 
large quantity of a sacred cake or sweetmeat, called kira pras’d 
(made of clarified butter, sugar and flour), is placed before them, 
covered with a cloth. The repast is then saluted and prayers 
offered ; the cloth is removed and the members sit down without 
distinction of caste or rank. Not only are the members of the 
congregation fed with the sacred food, but also the poor out- 
side and any one in the vicinity. Then the conductors of the 
rite exclaim, ‘‘ Chieftains — this is a Gurumata/” Prayers are 
again said, and the chiefs draw closer together and say: “ The 
sacred book is between us. Let us swear by the holy volume to 
forget all external disputes and to be united.” 

Though Govind Singh could not carry out his far-reaching 
plans, the inspiration of his patriotic ardor and courage and the 
consolidating power of his new institutions lived on and made the 
Sikhs, after many hard struggles, a race of valiant soldiers, and 
the predominant power in the Punjab. Had not the English 
appeared on the scene, they would probably have built up a 
strong empire in India. And though, in the pressure and clash 
with the more forceful civilization of the West, the martial pres- 
tige of the Sikhs received a fatal check, yet the struggle did not 
fail to produce among the English themselves a genuine admira- | 
tion for the intrepid courage and unquestioning devotion of the 
members of the noble Brotherhood that Nanak and Govind Singh 
founded. 

In recent years, the military ambitions of the Sikhs having 
become impossible of realization, the aspirations of the Brother- 
hood have taken a more peaceful turn. The loyal affections of 
the Khalsa have turned back to the sacred memories of the past, 
and their energies have been directed to organizing such courses 
of instruction as may give the members of their fraternity a more 
thorough knowledge of their sacred books. The tendency is to 
return to the more peaceful and simple doctrines of their large- 
hearted founder, Nanak. Although there is, along with this, a 
certain retrograde eddy towards the mythology and traditions of 
the surrounding Hinduism, it is believed that as accurate know- 
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ledge of the magnanimous and spiritual faith of the humble 
Nanak revives among those who profess to be his disciples, the 
religion of the Sikhs will emancipate itself from this polytheistic 
dross and from the narrow antagonism to everything Muhamma- 
dan in which for a while it was absorbed. 

Out of the shadows of the past the form of Nanak arises as 
that of a noble-hearted reformer, whose brow is luminous with 
the light of charity, meekness and devout consecration, a true 
Prophet of the Most High, intrepid in proclaiming the lofty truth 
of the One God, common Creator of all sects and races, before 
whom all men stand as brethren. In the Orient as in the Occi- 
dent this lofty conception has shown itself to be the most potent 
and fruitful seed-thought of the religious field, — the realization 
of which in the personal and social life dissolves, as nothing else 
does, the petty distinctions of dogma and ceremony; lifts the 
anxious mind above the power of fear, and opens the heart, even 
of those long narrowed and withered by the world’s vain pride, to 
the genial currents of human sympathy. 


James T. Brxpy. 
Yon«ers, N, Y. 





PAUL AND THE JERUSALEM CHURCH. 


Or all the religious movements that were destined to become 
great, Christianity would seem to have had the least apparent 
chances of success. Its morning broke blood-red ; its Founder 
perished at the outset of his career; its infancy was rudely cra- 
dled in external persecution and internal division — division 
among its heterogeneous followers, division between the very 
leaders. The Christ whom his first followers preached was unto 
Jews a stumbling-block and unto Gentiles foolishness ; and sur- 
veying the field as a whole, it would be justifiable to say that the 
Gospel had to fight and win its way against a combination of hos- 
tile forces to any one of which a stronger cause might have suc- 
cumbed without the result exciting wonder. That Christianity 
did not so succumb, cannot but be ascribed to the direct action of 
that Power who chose the weak things of the world, that He 
might put to shame the things that are strong; and the base 
things of the world, and the things that are despised, yea and 


the things that are not, that He might bring to naught the things 
that are. : 
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To show how it came about that the new faith triumphed over 
so many unfavorable circumstances, were a task requiring for its 
execution an ample volume rather than an essay’s “ narrow plot 
of ground ” — not to speak of an equipment to which the present 
writer can lay no claim. In the following pages we shall content 
ourselves with pointing out the nature of one of these circum- 
stances; viz., the division between Paul on the one hand, and 
the principal personages in the Jerusalem Church on the other. 
There were, as it seems to us, two clearly defined grounds for this 
division — one a difference in policy and method, the other a dif- 
ference in doctrine ; and we suspect that to some extent the former 
stood in almost causal relation to the latter. The second ground 
may have existed, probably did exist, from the beginning, but 
only in a semi-latent form; but it is more than probable that the 
divergence on doctrinal matters was both hastened and height- 
ened by divergences of opinion regarding the whole policy to be 
pursued in spreading the Gospel. 

With regard to the first ground of division, it is too frequently 
assumed, by an application of the argument from silence, that 
the heads of the original Church at Jerusalem were destitute of 
any policy ; the conclusion is drawn with much complacency that 
the first followers of Jesus were peculiarly limited in their sym- 
pathies and devoid of enterprise ; and with easy superiority it is 
pointed out that, if these men had had their way, the message of 
Christianity would never have been heard outside the narrow con- 
fines of Judea — that to Paul, and Paul alone, belongs the glory 
of having carried the good news to the Gentile world. 

To this view, which commands a large following, and may per- 
haps be regarded as the conventional one, we find it impossible to 
assent. Not that we wish to risk ourselves in the speculative 
atmosphere of historico-religious might-have-beens ; but on merely 
a priori grounds we think it a very unlikely assumption, and one 
hardly respectful to Jesus, that he should have been so singularly 
wanting in judgment as to select for his chief disciples men of 
such egregious incapacity as this theory makes out the apostles to 
be. That among the chosen Twelve there was one knave, may 
pass ; but that all the rest were composed of dull, unimaginative 
bigots, is a theory as incredible in itself as it is disparaging to 
Jesus considered as a judge of character. 

We shall, therefore, put forward, in opposition to this, a coun- 
ter theory affirming that the glorious company of the apostles was 
really something more than a conglomerate of narrow sectarians ; 
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that they really knew something of the mind of Christ; that 
their intercourse with him during his ministry constituted a quali- 
fication to be weighed even against a vision on the road to Da- 
mascus; that they had a firmly outlined conception of the evan- 
gelization to be carried on, and a clearly defined idea of the 
method to be pursued ; and that their active antagonism to Paul 
was really due not to jealousy of his successes and irrational dread 
of the influx of Gentile elements into their cherished little circle, 
but to a sincere and, from their point of view, justifiable chagrin 
at the adoption by Paul of tactics calculated to hinder the. results 
they wished to bring about. On the stage it is, we believe, cus- 
tomary to concentrate all the lime-light on one central personage, 
and thus to turn all the remainder into shadowy nonentities or 
sinister pupazzi ; but life is dramatic enough to enable us to dis- 
pense with theatrical devices, and for the glorification of Paul it 
is not perhaps requisite to represent the elder apostles in a way 
which, as we already said, is a scant tribute to their Master’s wis- 
dom of selection. 

What was the position which we find occupied by the “ pillars” 
and the Christian community generally in Jerusalem during the 
first few years following the death of Christ? They seem to have 
lived on the whole peacefully enough with the Jews from whom 
they did not formally secede. They observed the law, attended the 
services in the temple, and avoided conflict with the authorities, 
or anything that would have marked them out as a separate body. 
But we should be altogether mistaken, were we to interpret this 
attitude of theirs as mere inactivity or remissness in spreading 
the religion of Jesus. In the first place, there is nothing in his 
teaching so far as we possess it to indicate that he ever contem- 
plated a’ severance from Judaism, or even any wide departure 
from it; no clue to show that he intended to found a “ church.” 
He had thought little of ritual and ceremonies, and advocated a 
rational view of the Sabbath;! but for the rest, he went up to 
Jerusalem to observe the Passover, spoke of the temple as his 
Father’s house, and expressly repudiated the suggestion that he 
had come to destroy the Law. Indeed, he had expressed himself 
with such emphasis regarding the inviolability of every jot and 
tittle of the Law (Mat. v. 18, Lk. xvi. 17) as to declare him least 
in the kingdom of heaven who should break, and greatest him 
who should keep, the most insignificant of the commandments. 


1 See, however, the very startling newly discovered logion: “Except ye 
keep the sabbath, ye shall not find the Father.” 
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Where the Master had pronounced in such unequivocal terms, is 
it fair to blame the disciples for a conservatism reflecting but his 
own ? 

But more than this, we have not a shred of evidence for assum- 
ing that Jesus had in his mind an extra-national development of 
the movement which he had set on foot, or that his thoughts 
traveled at all outside the, to him, natural limits of his race. 
The closing words of Matthew’s Gospel are, quite apart from the 
alleged occasion of their utterance, too obviously of the nature of 
a magnificent afterthought; they are, moreover, in direct oppo- 
sition to the same writer’s testimony, where he reports Jesus as 
forbidding his disciples any extension of missionary efforts to the 
Gentiles or even the closely related Samaritans (Mat. x. 5, 6), 
enjoining the restriction of these efforts to “the lost sheep of 
Israel”? — a feature to which some vraisemblance is lent by the 
episode of the Canaanitish or Syro-Pheenician woman (Mat. xv., 
Mk. vii.). An enthusiast without personal knowledge of Christ 
might conceive the idea of carrying Christ’s teaching, or what 
he thought to be such, to the Gentiles; but again, why heap 
scorn upon the original disciples for loyally abiding by their Mas- 
ter’s command, and abstaining from, or even looking askance at 
enterprises which he had not sanctioned ? 

Still, we may encounter the question, “‘ Granting that all this is 
true, and that the Apostles were not without justification in hold- 
ing to Judaism on the one hand, and declining to undertake the 
conversion of the Gentiles on the other, what was the Jerusalem 
Church doing? Were they simply keeping Christ’s teaching to 
themselves, rejoicing in a sense of their superior sanctity, and 
holding aloof from the outside world?” We do not think that 
such a supposition is based upon anything more substantial than 
that pro-Pauline bias of which we already spoke ; and this brings 
us to the question of the policy of the leaders of the primitive 
Church. 

Salvation was from the Jews ; Jesus had either explicitly said 
so, or the general tenor of his discourses had at least tended in 
that direction. It was the purification of the national faith, not 
the establishment of a Catholic Church, that he had undertaken ; 
and any extra-Palestinian efforts were to have for their object the 
reaching, not of the heathen world, but of the lost sheep of 
Israel, — the Jews of the Diaspora. Mat. x. 5, 6 supplies us 
with the explanation and keynote of the attitude of the elder 
apostles. 
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But, it may be asked, “ How did they, by staying in Jerusalem, 
fulfill even the injunction contained in that passage?” The an- 
swer to this question is, however, obvious enough. Jerusalem 
was the centre and rallying-point of a Judaism which at that time 
was co-extensive with the Roman Empire, and which made itself 
acutely felt among its surroundings wherever it had taken root — 
and “wherever” is here identical with “everywhere.” We are 
familiar with the Roman satirist’s complaint that Orontes had over- 
flowed into Tiber; we know of the influential position occupied 
by the Jews in Alexandria; we hear that in far-off Spain they 
had succeeded in converting the larger proportion of the popula- 
tion to their own faith. Eager proselytizers, they had gathered 
everywhere around their synagogues a circle of Gentile converts, 
men and women, dissatisfied with the motley Olympus of turbu- 
lent and licentious deities, who had gladly embraced the belief in 
One God, and submitted themselves to a purer morality, though 
seldom to the whole burden of the law. As tradesmen, as physi- 
cians, in a hundred and one capacities, the Jews came into close 
contact with the Gentile populations in whose midst they dwelt, 
interpenetrating the society of their day as much as they do that 
of our own. And yet, dispersed as they were over the civilized 
world, they remained — and this is the point to be insisted upon 
— in constant and organic connection with Jerusalem. 

Pilgrimages to the Holy City were of frequent occurrence ; 
contributions to the maintenance of the temple were made in all 
countries ; there was an uninterrupted flow of visitors to Jerusa- 
lem, and any new idea expressed there would travel with remark- 
able rapidity along the Roman trade routes to the furthest con- 
fines of the empire, moulding and influencing Jewish thought, 
quickening reflection, and likely enough to leaven the whole lump 
of opinion. Would it be surprising to find that this was the 
policy of Christ’s immediate followers — by remaining in Jeru- 
salem, at the centre of affairs, to influence the many visitors of 
their own race from foreign lands who came thither, mostly on 
religious errands, and so, by disseminating the new faith, to reach 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel more surely and effectively 
than they could have done by going abroad? If it be said that 
such a view attributes to the apostles greater foresight and wis- 
dom than what they are generally credited with, this is perfectly 
true ; but we have already shown ground for disagreeing with the 
low estimate of their intellectual and spiritual qualities, which is 
the outcome of a too one-sided admiration of Paul. These are 
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the facts: Jesus advocates the preaching of his Gospel among 
the Jews of the Diaspora ; the apostles take the steps which they 
consider best calculated to bring about this result, with the least 
waste of energy or motive force. But is this “home missionary ” 
activity of theirs merely hypothetical? The existence of pre- 
Pauline Churches in Antioch and Rome is the best answer, and it 
will be found sufficient indication that the leaders of the Church 
at Jerusalem really exercised some influence upon the Judaism 
abroad, which, both in its numerical aggregate and in its possibil- 
ities as a power unto salvation, far outweighed the Judaism of 
Palestine. Was it then so wild and crazy a hope on the part 
of the “ Judaizing” party that a larger and larger proportion of 
their race would come to adopt the spiritual precepts of the be- 
loved teacher, until the ends of the earth should reécho the Beati- 
tudes, and deserts and waste places be made vocal with the ex- 
alted strain of the Sermon on the Mount? And would not the 
conversion of their own race, in part or as a whole, have affected 
in the most far-reaching way the nations among which they had 
their dwellings? We must apologize to the popular view of his- 
tory for crediting these men with motives other than reactionary, 
and designs containing a spark of that idealism which had irradi- 
ated the life and teachings of their Leader ; nevertheless we hold 
it to be a not improbable supposition that they did, as a matter 
of fact, cherish such designs ; that these were in harmony with 
the aspirations of Jesus himself; and that they might have been 
largely successful but for the interference of Paul. And since 
we have, contrary to our promise, ventured into the umbrageous 
realm of the might-have-been, we will go on to add that but for 
this circumstance, the efforts of the Jerusalem Church might 
very well have resulted in the establishment of a widely success- 
ful Christianity which would have included the race of Christ 
himself. That it would not have been the Christianity of Paul 
is true ; on the other hand, it might have been nearer the Chris- 
tianity of Christ. Whether the actual course events did take 
should be deplored or whether it furnishes us with cause for 
rejoicing, is not a question with which we are here concerned, nor 
is it one which seems capable of solution. 

What, however, we are concerned to point out here is that for 
some years after the death of Jesus this Jewish-Christian mission 
to the Jews (and through them to the proselytes of the gate) was 
carried on with a fair measure of success, giving hope of fuller 
success to come. Judaism was to be reformed from within, and 
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for that reason, and also because Christ had himself insisted, in 
word, at least, upon loyal observance of the Law, no open sever- 
ance from the national religion took place. How much there was 
of true wisdom in this attitude may very fairly be made the 
object of surmise and criticism ; only those who undertake that task 
must remember that their criticism reflects — in the literal sense 
of the term — upon Christ himself, whose instructions and gen- 
eral spirit the apostles were but following. Some, no doubt, will 
regard the conciliatory demeanor of the apostles toward their 
countrymen and co-religionists as showing wise instincts of states- 
manship, while others will discover in it time-serving and cow- 
ardice. 

One thing is clear: if the design which we ascribe to the apos- 
tles was not to fail, extreme measures and language must be 
avoided, an offensive tone and manner towards “ the Jews” must 
be shunned, and care and tact be exercised in choosing the right 
place and time for the conduct of the propaganda. To those who 
were eager for disputations and arguments on matters of religion, 
the purlieus and precincts of the temple offered very ample op- 
portunities; there strangers were to be met whose eagerness to 
hear concerning any new thing in the way of doctrine, any latest 
development of Messianic speculation, any novel refinement of 
rabbinical argutie as touching the Law, would make them willing 
listeners, not unlikely converts, possible disseminators of what 
they had learned, on returning to far-off homes; and it may 
readily be imagined that the early Jewish Christians were fully 
alive to the value of these opportunities, and availed themselves 
extensively of them. There was, however, one thing which was 
fatal then, as it would be now, to the success of any propagandist 
scheme : to obtrude your opinions where they are not wanted, to 
proclaim them at the religious meetings of those holding different 
views, and especially to do so with any show of violence. Ordi- 
nary prudence, to say nothing of ordinary courtesy, would show 
such a course to be fraught with danger and generally unadvis- 
able ; and there is no reason to assume that the apostles had 
recourse to such dangerous methods which were sure to lead to 
violence and to hinder the end aimed at. 

Unfortunately, an object lesson was not long wanting to show 
how far this was the most direct road to embitter and enrage 
those whom the apostles were hoping in due time to win as adher- 
ents. It is, unhappily, impossible for all the members of a 
church or a party to be equally calm and moderate ; and some of 
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the Hellenistic deacons conceived the idea that their cause would 
be furthered by preaching their peculiar doctrines in the Jewish 
synagogues. We may doubt whether they were invited to speak 
at these gatherings of orthodox congregations; we can scarcely 
doubt that they failed in moderation and substituted “ vigor and 
rigor” for persuasiveness of speech. Anyhow, the mischief was 
done, as one might have foreseen : men engaged in religious exer- 
cises have a right to resent, and are apt to resent fiercely, the 
intrusion and interruption of the over-zealous and tactless prosely- 
tizer ; let us imagine what would be the feelings of a congrega- 
tion of pious Roman Catholics, if during the celebration of mass 
a band of Salvationists burst into their church, proclaiming with 
beat of drum and blare of trumpet that the Pope is Antichrist, 
and Rome the Scarlet Woman! A violent persecution which did 
not, however, include the guiltless Twelve — a significant circum- 
stance — ensued, and Stephen became the protomartyr of a cause 
which his imprudent zeal had gone far to injure, and had in 
fact seriously compromised. After this there seem to have been 
no more attempts made to annoy Jewish congregations, or to cap- 
ture the synagogues as convenient platforms for distinctively 
Christian preaching. 

We have dwelt and commented upon this incident because it 
so clearly illustrates in what direction peril lay, in what manner 
the projeet which we believe the apostles had at heart, viz., the 
gradual conversion of their race to the gentler and more spiritual 
teachings of Jesus, could be most easily and most irretrievably 
wrecked ; it is at this point that we must turn our attention to 
Paul. 

We are engaged upon a task of purely historical inquiry, the 
elucidation of the causes which led to strained relations between 
Paul and his colleagues ; with the respective merits of the con- 
tending parties we are at present not directly concerned. What 
follows, then, is by no means an arraignment of the great apostle, 
but merely an attempt to discover what were the features in his 
general conception of the apostolate and the particular tactics em- 
ployed by him, which were bound to bring him into collision with 
the Twelve. Their eyes were directed — had been directed, con- 
centrated, by Jesus himself — upon their co-religionists ; Paul’s 
glance, from the very beginning, embraced a wider area. To the 
Jews in the first place he would bring the message of Chris- 
tianity as he conceived it —a Christianity having little in com- 


mon with that of the other apostles, because not based upon any 
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direct acquaintance with Christ ; but he perceived that this mes- 
sage was destined for, was at least likely to appeal to, a larger 
than national audience. This in itself was a startling departure 
from what we have imagined to be the policy of the Jerusalem 
Church, and it complicated affairs from the very outset; but 
when Paul proposed that any Gentile converts he might win 
should be accepted into full communion on terms of equality, 
without becoming Jews and observing the Law, a fruitful field 
for conflicts was at once opened. 

We do not insinuate that Paul was in the wrong in his aims ; 
we merely suggest that the Twelve had a case. Here were pro- 
posals such as Jesus himself had never contemplated ; here was 
a departure from tradition which, if sanctioned, would mean that 
definite rupture between Christianity and Judaism which the 
apostles were most anxious to avoid, and which, if once it became 
an accomplished fact, would make the realization of Jesus’ and 
their own dearest hopes utterly impossible. Was it to be won- 
dered at if there were searchings of heart at Jerusalem, un- 
willingness to yield so much to this ally who had made their 
cause his without waiting to be asked for his assistance, and who 
now seemed bent on exacting impossible terms in return for 
doubtful services? We must remember that these men were 
faithful Jews with no pretense of being anything but Jews, whose 
whole nature shrank from admitting into religious fellowship 
those who did not accept the Law of Moses in its fullness ; prose- 
lytes of the gate such might be, but to sink what appeared to 
them vital differences, to give up for their sakes the plan which 
was Christ’s legacy to his disciples, was out of the question. Bit- 
terly must they have regretted the appearance upon the scene of 
this irrepressible and terribly energetic man who, assuming at 
once equal standing with them, was forcing their hands — aye, 
and forcing their feet, too, into alien, perilous and most unwel- 
come paths. 

But if thus Paul’s general policy could scarcely recommend 
itself to the Jerusalem Church, the particular tactics which he 
adopted could not fail to produce the most painful impression 
possible upon the elder apostles; for these tactics were none other 
than those which had already been employed, with such deplor- 
able results, by Stephen. Paul, we know, made much of his 
apostleship to the Gentiles —so much so that a very remarkable 
circumstance in his preaching has been comparatively overlooked : 
this man whose mission was to the heathen nations rather than 
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the Jews, elected on his missionary journeys, if we may place 
belief in the narrative of Acts, to speak almost without exception 
in the synagogues / Let us follow him in his wanderings, by the 
guidance of this document, and observe his manner of proceed- 
ing, with the consequences which invariably ensued. 

From the very opening of his career we shall find the “ apostle 
of the Gentiles” conducting his mission, not where we should 
naturally expect him, if it was the Gentiles whom he was anxious 
to reach, but in the synagogues. Now the synagogues were set 
apart for worship; and to introduce himself there, and, being ad- 
mitted as a foreign rabbi to address the congregation, to preach 
his distinctive doctrines, could only lead to one result. We must 
try and do justice even to Jews; and to expect them to mani- 
fest delight at the apostle’s campaign is to demand from them a 
more than Christian meekness and forbearance, especially when 
we bear in mind the one great effect which this campaign had, 
and which touched them most directly —the conversion to Paul- 
ine Christianity of many of the’ proselytes whom it had probably 
taken them years to gather round their synagogues. It is the 
fashion to speak of these wretched Jews as stubborn and per- 
secuting ; we submit that if they showed resentment under the 
treatment they received, there was cause for it, and shrewdly sus- 
pect that Paul was not the most conciliatory of controversialists. 
We should none of us like alien and to our mind erroneous doc- 
trines to be preached at us from our own pulpits; and we should 
strongly object to our churches being used as coigns of vantage 
for a propaganda of views which we did not hold. To be branded 
as persecutors for ejecting the offender, or having him conducted 
out of the building by a policeman, would strike us as a particu- 
larly odious form of injustice. 

To turn, however, from reflections upon facts to the facts them- 
selves. Paul begins his ministry in Damascus ; he does not argue 
with the Jews privately or convene a gathering, but “ straightway 
he preached Christ in the synagogue” with all the untempered 
ardor of the neophyte, the consequence being that “ after many 
days,” i. e. after their patience had been tried to the utmost by 
constant repetition of the offense — the Jews took counsel to rid 
themselves of the nuisance — “to kill him,” says the zealous 
chronicler. Well, supposing this to be true, and we can well 
believe it, was there no provocation? Let a Protestant mis- 
sionary act in a similar way in Spain at the present day, and 
what would be his fate ? 
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We hear of no disturbances at Antioch, but there is a sufficient 
explanation for this in the circumstance that there was already 
a Christian Church in existence in that city, so that Paul prob- 
ably made no attempt to get a hearing by introducing himself 
at the synagogue. At Salamis, however, in Cyprus, Paul and 
Barnabas “ preached the word of God in the synagogues of the 
Jews; ” and at Antioch of Pisidia they “ went into the synagogue 
on the Sabbath day,” and availed themselves of the cordial invi- 
tation of the unsuspecting rulers, to preach Christ. We are not 
called upon to deliver judgment on these tactics. Paul no doubt 
felt that the importance of his mission justified him in choosing 
his own opportunities. Only, how can we wonder at the feeling 
of the Jews, who must have considered themselves rather duped, 
especially if, as we are told, many of the proselytes were won 
away from them by the apostle’s address? They had received 
him as an honorable stranger, calling upon him to speak to them, 
and this is how they were paid for their cordiality! They would 
have been more than human if they had not taken means for his 
removal ; and we may imagine that Paul’s action there and else- 
where would leave the seeds of a justified distrust and deep sus- 
picion of anything that presented itself, or might at a later stage 
present itself, in the guise of Christianity. Thus, whatever and 
however great the fruits of Paul’s labors were, they were essen- 
tially not what the Twelve, obedient to Christ’s behest, intended, 
and indeed made the realization of these intentions impossible. 

After that, go where we will, we find a regular repetition of 
the same course of events. Paul arrives in a town where he is 
unknown, goes to the synagogue (apparently without disclosing 
his plans), makes use of the confidence of the rulers to be allowed 
to preach, introduces his own doctrines, always emphatically 
stated, and always developing farther away from those not only 
of Judaism, but of Jesus; he impresses the Gentile proselytes 
by his universalism, causes a split in a hitherto united congrega- 
tion, a fracas is the outcome, and Paul leaves in the cloud of dust 
which he has raised, and amid an interchange of parting ameni- 
ties. We may admit, if we like, that Paul’s end justified his 
means ; but do not let us demand superangelic powers of endur- 
ance from the Jews whose buildings he used, whose privileges he 
denied, whose creed he assailed and whose congregational unity 
he undermined. : 

That we are dealing with a settled policy on the apostle’s part 
is clear from the fact that immediately after his expulsion from 
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Antioch of Pisidia he repeated the same manceuvre at Iconium, 
the same results following. Lystra and Derbe saw the reénact- 
ment of the same scenes, Paul having just returned victoriously 
from the Jerusalem conference, where, we may imagine, questions 
of ritual observance as affecting Gentile converts were not the 
only ones diseussed. At Thessalonica Paul went, “ as his manner 
was,” into the synagogue, reasoning on three successive Sabbath 
days with the Jews, and persuading many of the Greek prose- 
lytes to his way of believing. A riot ensued, and the apostle 
fled to Bercea, where he did exactly the same. At Corinth again 
he “ reasoned in the synagogue every Sabbath,” and, meeting with 
opposition at the hand of some of the worshipers, added insult 
to offense by shaking out his garments and remarking, “* Your 
blood be upon your own heads; I am clean; from henceforth I 
will go unto the Gentiles.” But his way of “ going to the Gen- 
tiles’ was all his own: it consisted in securing a meeting-place 
in the immediate vicinity of the synagogue, and taking with him 
thither all his Gentile converts, including Crispus, the archisyna- 
gogos. Such a proceeding, as Professor Ramsay admits, “ was 
more than human nature could stand,” and the usual riot fol- 
lowed, with the galling result that the populace took sides against 
the Jews, and not against those who were the real cause of the 
uproar. 

Having categorically declared his intention of transferring his 
attentions henceforth to the Gentiles, we are a little surprised to 
find Paul at Ephesus entering into the synagogue and arguing 
with the Jews, speaking “ boldly,” i. e., emphatically, “ for the 
space of three months,” at the end of which generous period, 
having borne with the unbidden guest so long, they succeeded in 
turning him out, making him provide a room of his own for the 
dissemination of his peculiar tenets. His next visit to Jerusalem 
and arrest there, following upon a riot of the Asiatic Jews who 
recognized him in the temple, put an end to the propaganda of 
Pauline doctrine in Jewish synagogues. 

There are two points arising from what has preceded which 
call for separate treatment here. In the first place, it must be 
abundantly evident that Paul was not, in the most natural conno- 
tation of the term, the Apostle of the Gentiles. He never went 
directly to them where he could help it; as a rule he always 
goes, not to the Gentiles, but to the synagogues of the Jews. 
Now, from the point of view of effectiveness, this plan had much 
to recommend it ; for though the Jews themselves were not likely 
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to be converted to Paulinism, — whatever might have been their 
attitude to Palestinian Christianity, — their numerous proselytes 
presented inviting, and as it proved, easy material. They had 
forsaken their native paganism without adopting the ceremonies 
of the Jews; they had been educated up to monotheism and a 
pure morality ; their minds were still in a condition of flux, acces- 
sible to new influences; nothing was more probable than that 
they would accept the Pauline gospel, for reasons which will be- 
come apparent under the second of these heads. These, then, 
are the Gentiles to whom — we had almost said “ for whom ” — 
the apostle went, and whom he succeeded in converting; they 
were not utter pagans over whom he won his triumphs, but Jew- 
ish proselytes with whom he had comparatively easy work. We 
repeat that in point of view of effectiveness this plan of cam- 
paign was immeasurably superior to, if somewhat less romantic 
than any attempt to preach the new doctrine to the unreclaimed 
heathen ; only a recognition of the facts must modify the sense 
in which we shall henceforth employ the phrase “ Apostle of the 
Gentiles,” and at the same time it will help us to understand the 
anger of the Jews of Asia Minor. Had Paul frankly started a 
missionary movement among the pagan populace, the case had 
been different and excited no antagonism ; it was winning away 
their converts, and using their synagogues for the purpose, that 
embittered the Jews. 

In the second place, wherein consisted the superior attractive- 
ness of the Pauline message over that of Judaism? We have 
already touched upon Paul’s universalism, as opposed to Jewish 
particularism. Judaism was after all the religion of a race; it 
could offer to the convert its sublime belief in One Supreme 
Loving Father, its austere and lofty morality, but not the full 
glory consisting in the consciousness of being of the chosen peo- 
ple. The more genuinely the proselyte was impressed with the 
uniqueness of the race whose religion he had embraced, the more 
likely was he to accept the Jews’ own estimaté of the inferiority 
of all other races to their own; or if he did not accept it, a sense 
of bitterness at their presumption would mix itself up with his 
adherence to their leading beliefs. A glorious future, widely 
regarded as at hand, was in store for the Jews at the advent of 
the Messiah, when all the Gentile nations would be made subject 
to them — a future in whose splendors the Gentile convert could 
not hope to partake, unless he submitted to a hateful rite and a to 
him cumbersome Law, and perhaps not even then. Paul, while 
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offering to the Gentile proselyte the same monotheism, took away 
at one sweep the feeling that he was regarded, or ought to regard 
himself, as an inferior being ; on the contrary, he held out to him 
the highest hope, making him even superior to those of his for- 
mer masters and teachers who should not embrace the beliefs now 
offered him for acceptance. Small wonder, indeed, that Gentiles 
by hundreds found such promises more inviting than the half- 
communion which was all that the synagogue could concede to 
them. 

A further point of importance was that Paul did not conceal 
his disregard for the Law and circumcision, and that his remarks 
disparaging “ works ” were liable at least to be misunderstood by 
his hearers. An apostle who did not pester them with ritual and 
ceremony, who saw no harm in meats that caused their Jewish 
friends to shudder, and who even seemed inclined —so they 
thought — to make little of ‘mere morality ” as compared with 
“ faith,” — such a one was a teacher after the pleasure-loving 
Greeks’ and Anatolians’ own heart. 

Finally, there was one great need of the human soul for which 
Judaism made very scant provision; its Scriptures contained 
no dogmatic statement regarding a life beyond the grave, and 
its official exponents did not commit themselves to any positive 
teaching upon the subject. Here, again, the apostle had the 
advantage ; with his doctrine of the resurrection, based upon his 
belief in that of Christ, and preached with positive assurance, he 
could not but carry many, anxious to be given hope of a meeting 
with lost dear ones, along with him. Paul’s hold upon the Gen- 
tiles and the ease with which he gained them over from their 
semi-attachment to Judaism is, we think, satisfactorily accounted 
for by his universalism, his disregard of the Law and his doctrine 
of immortality. ; 

But — and this is the point towards which we have been work- 
ing at such length — had the Jerusalem Church any reason to 
congratulate itself upon, or feel grateful for, the success of the 
Pauline mission? Had not its leaders, on the contrary, very just 
cause for dissatisfaction with the proceedings of their trouble- 
some ally and fellow apostle? Let us briefly review the situation 
which they had to face, and weigh the significance of Paul’s 
achievements, not as it presents itself to posterity, but as it must 
have presented itself to them : — 

(1) Their dream, which had been that of Jesus also, of a con- 
version of their co-religionists in the Diaspora, preceding that of 
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the Gentiles and effecting it, was at an end for good and all ; Paul 
had seen to that by his methods, which were the surest to alienate 
Jews forever from the faith of Jesus, and have as a matter of 
fact proved effective to this day. It is no good to say that their 
own plan —if we have rightly understood it — was chimerical, 
and could not have succeeded : we do not know that it could not, 
and they at any rate believed differently. 

(2) They were made forced participators in an enterprise 
which was not of their own seeking, and which did not command 
their sympathy, as it had not commanded that of Jesus. They 
had to admit into fellowship, on terms of equality, men whom 
they could not regard as equals or as fellows, seeing that they did 
not accept the Law which Jesus had declared inviolable ; and for 
the sake of these unwelcome ones, they were to sever their own 
connection with their own nation, as was inevitable once the Jews 
became thoroughly aware of the new associations the “ Naza- 
renes ” had formed. 

(3) They had reason to believe that the doctrine of Paul him- 
self, and of his Gentile converts, was in substantial respects dif- 
ferent from their own and that of Christ, of whom, indeed, Paul 
had no first-hand knowledge. 

These are grave considerations; and they are not answered 
by merely contrasting the “ narrowness” of the elder apostles’ 
schemes with the glorious “ comprehensiveness ” of Paul’s, or by 
saying — as it is so easy to say after the event — that the course 
of history has justified the course taken by Paul. This is not 
the question: at the time itself not a soul could foresee that the 
wider policy would be the more successful, while it was apparent 
that its adoption rendered the other one impossible. That other 
one had the makings of a success, too, and, what is more, it had 
the sanction of Jesus; whereas the new movement, inaugurated 
with such amazing vigor, and by means calculated to make an 
impassable gulf between Judaism and Christianity, was, in its 
leading features, Pauline rather than Christian. Finally, only 
a profound knowledge of early Christian history and the most 
highly trained judgment could answer the question which we must 
content ourselves with merely asking — whether the partial and 
temporary eclipse of Paulinism was not the greatest good fortune 
that ever befell the primitive Christian Church, inasmuch as it 
allowed time for the precious influence of the Gospels to take 
hold of and form the Christian consciousness — an influence 
which, once assimilated, imparted to Christianity a robustness 
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sufficient to withstand the counter-influence of rediscovered Paul- 
inism. Loth as one would be to part with any of those works of 
a mighty religious genius, the Pauline epistles, it is yet doubtful 
whether Christianity could not have been carried on by the Gos- 
pels alone, to the lesser confusion of the human mind. 

But these are reflections by the way; what we hope to have 
shown is that the elder apostles, not being endued with super- 
human wisdom, had a just and fair grievance against Paul’s 
policy. Their own might or might not have succeeded, but Paul’s 
doomed it to failure ; their own might or might not have been 
the better, but Paul simply stamped it out; their own form of 
Christianity may or may not have been inferior to Paul’s, but it 
was nearer to that of Jesus. That they loved their own nation, 
and would fain have seen it converted to the teachings of the 
Master whom they had known — shall we blame them for that ? 
That they bitterly regretted a line of action which strangled that 
hope — is that their reproach? To the present writer it is not a 
matter of indifference that by the tactics described in the preced- 
ing pages the Jewish race has been irretrievably severed from 
Christianity, when union between the two and the gradual trans- 
formation of Judaism into something gentler and less exclusive 
were just possible. The enmity between Christendom and Jewry, 
with its agonizing, endless tale of persecution, bloodshed, torture 
and ignominy, must in some degree be set down as the damnosa 
hereditas of the missionary policy of Paul. But, be this as it 
may, the protest which we are making is directed against the 
indiscriminate hero-worship which can see nothing to blame in 
any of the acts of its object, nor anything deserving of praise in 
those who from the necessity of principle were arrayed on the 
opposite side. That there has been such an arbitrary adjudg- 
ment of the case between Paul and the Jerusalem Church, seems 
to us beyond doubt; an indisposition to recognize that the van- 
quished, too, fought for issues and ideals dear to them, is perhaps 
one of the chief dangers that beset us in reading the past. But 
it is not this lime-light view of history which enables us to un- 
derstand great movements, — least of all, great movements of 
thought, conflicts of ideas— and it is from this tendency to 
glorify the victorious at the expense of the defeated that the elder 
apostles have suffered throughout. Their attempts to discredit 
Paul, to arrest his progress, to undo his work, however mistaken 
we may deem them in the light of after-events, were strictly com- 
prehensible from what we have tried to show was neither a crazy 
nor an ignoble point of view. 
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With the second of the fundamenta divisionis, which we said 
existed between Paul and his senior colleagues in Jerusalem, — 
the difference of doctrine, — we shall deal more succinctly; the 
greater brevity of treatment may be excused on the ground that 
it has generally been more clearly understood and more fully 
dealt with than the difference of policy as a factor in the strained 
relations between the two parties, and because an adequate ac- 
count of the doctrinal divergencies of Paulinism from Palestinian 
Christianity would carry us altogether beyond the necessary limits 
of this essay, — again, to say nothing of the equipment requisite 
for the rendering of such an account. 

We propose for our purpose to narrow down the points at issue 
to the one crucial matter which we conceive to lie at the root of 
all the rest, — the Pauline conception of the Law. As was pre- 
viously remarked, it seems not altogether improbable that the 
developments of that conception were due to the antagonism with 
which Paul’s missionary policy met, and was bound to meet; for 
it was upon the Law and its observance or non-observance by the 
Gentile converts for whom he claimed admission to full Chris- 
tian fellowship and membership of the Church, that the actual 
collision took place. 

Let us try to make it clear how doctrine was determined by 
-policy, and policy shaped by doctrine. Paul’s idea] of the Chris- 
tian Church that was to be, differed, as we have seen, from the 
beginning toto celo from that of the original followers of Jesus: 
his Church was to embrace the Gentiles, and to their accession to 
his ranks — involving in the first place their secession from the 
synagogue —all his efforts were directed. Now it is probable 
enough that the apostle from the outset cherished but a slight 
regard for the Law; his ardent temperament, his rabbinical 
training, and the acquaintance which that training gave him with 
the minutiz of the code, his inability —— which he shared with 
many of his contemporaries — to distinguish between the moral 
and ritual enactments, all had combined to make the Law as a 
whole burdensome to him. We do not wish to raise comparisons, 
but are there not instances in plenty in our own day of worthy 
persons whose perverse ingenuity finds an intolerable burden in 
putting their signature to a contract, making a statement upon 
oath, or legalizing their marriage union — all from an exagger- 
ated conscientiousness? The ordinary citizen discharges all these 
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obligations which society imposes upon him without being con- 
scious of a strain ; but the man whose logic has been vitiated, and 
whose conscience has become morbidly sensitive, goes about de- 
claiming against the unjust and unbearable nature of “ the Law,” 
and in the conflict which he himself has provoked suffers no end 
of undignified and unnecessary martyrdoms. 

Given such a predisposition on the apostle’s part, and having 
regard to his scheme for the building up of a Gentile Christianity, 
what would the natural resultant of these two factors be? The 
Gentiles whom he sought to attract were certainly not of a mind 
to adopt Jewish rites and ceremonies which to them had no mean- 
ing — it was exactly this element in Judaism which kept the 
proselytes and devout persons from becoming full Jews; on the 
other hand, the slightest experience would suffice to show that 
the freedom from the Law which Paul announced to his hearers 
was a prominent cause of the success which attended his preach- 
ing. We do not suggest that it would have been more desirable 
for the Gentiles to accept the ceremonial code of the Jews, which 
certainly was not suited to their particular needs and circum- 
stances ; but we do suggest, as a probable psychological process 
in Paul’s mind, that he should come to attribute to the rejection 
of the Law which brought so many converts to his movement 
a peculiar ethical and spiritual value. Soon, however, events 
occurred which carried him a step further in his estimate of the 
Law; the elder apostles who, in any case, were not favorably 
inclined towards the Gentile-Christian movement, and were not 
anxious for any large numerical accession of Gentiles, which did 
not enter into their original scheme, were doubly disturbed by 
events which estranged their own countrymen from them, and 
forced them into an involuntary alliance with an alien element 
sharing neither their race nor their laws. An attempt was made 
in determined fashion to insist upon these new-comers submitting 
themselves to the full ritual of the synagogue. “If they value 
our fellowship let them accept our Law; if they will not do that, 
let them stay outside —and small loss.” We should not wonder 

if behind this attempt there lay a secret hope that the Gentiles 
who had joined Christianity on the comparatively easy terms 
Paul exacted, would noé accept the more irksome conditions 
which now were‘proposed to them; we should even imagine that 
that was the real intention, which, if fulfilled, would at one and 
the same time have discredited Paul, won back for the Jerusalem 
Church the good opinion of the Jews abroad, seriously shaken by 
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the apostle’s proceedings, and saved the Palestinian Jewish- 
Christians from what the “pillars” no doubt regarded as an 
unnatural union, revolting to all their instincts, with undesirable 

elements which might quickly outnumber them. If, contrary to 
' probability, they could persuade any of these Gentiles to be cir- 
cumcised and to observe the Law, they would only have practiced 
upon Paul the tactics he himself had employed with deadly effect 
by preaching in the synagogues. Either way, the troubler of 
their peace would be foiled. 

Defective as are our data for forming any positive conclusions, 
it is scarcely open to us to doubt that a very considerable measure 
of success attended the machinations of the Palestinian emissaries 
in both the directions just indicated. We judge so from the 
extreme anger and bitterness with which the apostle expresses 
himself concerning these agents of the Jerusalem Church, espe- 
cially in his letter to the Galatians. It could hardly be but that 
the Pauline movement had received a sensible check, if not a 
staggering blow. The very fact of men coming from Jerusalem 
with the authoritative declaration that the Gospel which Paul 
had preached was a spurious one; that the apostolate of the bold 
preacher was not recognized by those who were the first disciples 
of Christ; that by them acceptance of the Law was considered 
an essential condition of admission to the Christian communion, 
must have disconcerted many of the Gentiles, while it would pro- 
duce an excellent and highly reassuring impression upon the 
orthodox Jews. The Gentiles might well wonder which of these 
dissonant voices they were to believe; in any case the authority 
of Paul would be seriously shaken, and numbers would now look 
with distrust upon one who was officially désavoué by the heads 
of the Church which he professed to represent. Some would 
sever their connection with a movement so suspiciously led; while 
others, seriously frightened by the positive statements of the anti- 
Pauline emissaries, would submit to the conditions these laid 
down, — which were, briefly, that, in order to become Christians, 
they must become Jews. 

The question of interest for us is, — what would the effect of 
this move be upon Paul’s mind? He might well argue that all 
the opposition he experienced, all the damage done to his work, 
all the hindrance in what had seemed, drawbacks notwithstand- 
ing, an almost miraculous progress, had for its one cause the 
Law. And obeying the almost irresistible impulse to believe 
that what hurts us is in itself evil,—the impulse which animates 
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the child to speak of the “bad” table against which it has knocked 
its head, but which really does duty for a cosmical philosophy in 
the minds of innumerable adults, — he would arrive at the com- 
forting if startling conclusion that the Law, which he had sus- 
pected all along, was not only indifferent as regards observance, 
but positively evil, regarded in its essential nature and origin. 
That, as a matter of fact, he did so argue, the epistle to the 
Galatians and, in a lesser degree, that to the Romans remain 
to attest. The Law was his enemy, the enemy of a cause which 
he readily identified with that of God — ergo, it must be sinful, 
nay, “ the strength of sin.” 

Here, then, was surely an extraordinary position to have 
reached, sufficiently remarkable to give pause to the boldest: the 
Law, from being the almost personified sum of all excellences, 
was declared to be, not only superfluous for salvation, not only 
useless to the Christian, but a sinister, noxious thing, to be put 
away by the believer. How prove, even to himself, so daring, so 
paradoxical a proposition? That was the problem to which the 
apostle had now to apply his subtle intellect; and in the end 
this proved a match for its solution. 

First and foremost, it could not be forgotten that the death of 
Jesus might be described as due to the Law; “ we have a law, 
and by our law he ought to die,” was a phrase which would stamp 
itself indelibly upon the memory of those who had heard it 
uttered. The Law had slain Christ —could it be good? This 
reflection would be reinforced by the one we have already alluded 
to. Preaching a gospel which he believed to be not only true, 
but the Truth, Paul found himself thwarted and balked at every 
turn by the Law; that which opposed the true could not but be 
false itself ; that which hindered the good must be evil. Again, 
the Law had dominated the earlier part of his life, the part he so 
deeply regretted as to rank himself (in some of his moods) below 
all the rest of the apostles, nay, to declare even that he had no 
right to the name; the Law had brought him no peace of spirit, 
had left his deepest cravings unsatisfied, had made him a perse- 
cutor of the Church —let it be judged by its effects. Further- 
more, the Law enacted works, and works done for the sake of a 
law, i.e. in order to escape punishment, could not insure salva- 
tion, while their performance tended to produce a hard, self- 
righteous spirit, of which the Pharisee has become the perennial 
type; not works, but faith was needed to save men, Paul main- 
tained, in a quite comprehensible but nevertheless deplorable 
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reaction, forgetting that the truth is not wont to reside in ex- 
tremes. But the argument which perhaps had most weight with 
him — though, for reasons we shall afterwards explain, not with 
the average Jew, the “man in the street,” to adopt a modern 
locution — was this: that, while all the enactments of the Law 
were thought to be equal, and he who was guilty with respect to 
one was guilty with respect to all (cf. James ii. 10), it was mani- 
festly impossible for any one to escape violating, even uncon- 
sciously, one or other of these innumerable commandments. 
What, then, was the Law but a snare, devised to entrap all men, 
setting up a standard which none could reach, and then merci- 
lessly exacting punishment for the failure it was not in man’s 
power to avoid? Nay, so far from helping us to avoid sin, it was 
itself the cause of sin which, without the Law, had not been sin: 
where there was no law, there was no transgression — action was 
not moral or immoral, but simply non-moral until the law declared 
it to be one or the other. Jowett, in an exceedingly subtle 
piece of reasoning, shows how the Law, by giving to man the con- 
sciousness of sin, could be conceived of as sin itself; and in the 
torturing sense of wrong done —wrong which but for the ex- 
istence of the Law would not have been wrong, and which the 
Law was unable to prevent our committing — the apostle feels at 
length the whole institution to be a diabolical mockery, designed 
for man’s harm, temporal and eternal, a veritable death-trap. 
And this, — the reflection surges up indignantly, — this is what 
the Jerusalem Church is trying to force upon his Gentile converts 
on pain of exclusion from the Christian commonwealth ; this 
engine, powerful to slay, but unable to give life, is to be set in 
motion to strangle the new-born liberty! God forbid! The Law, 
truly regarded, was merely a curse, from which it was Christ’s 
great work to have redeemed mankind. 

The manner in which this position is proved in Gal. iii. 13 is 
perhaps rather pathetically ingenious: ‘“ Christ redeemed us from 
the curse of the Law, having become a curse for us; for it is 
written, ‘cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.’” This 
does not, of course, mean— though it is the conventional inter- 
pretation — that Christ was cursed of God, a view which would 
have shocked the apostle unspeakably, but that he had incurred 
the curse of the Law, under whose provisions, and for offending 
which, he had been put to death. That the “tree” of Deuter- 
onomy is not the same as the cross on which Jesus had died, 
presents no obstacle to Paul, nor does he attempt to explain the 
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precise nature of the transaction whereby Christ, through suffering 
the curse of the Law in his own person, liberated or redeemed his 
followers from the same curse forever after. But such as it is, 
it presents a fair specimen of rabbinical reasoning. 

Having, however, got so far, the question arose, Is not this 
Law, of which we have spoken so ill, of divine origin? If so, 
how can it be evil? Occasionally, indeed, Paul is moved to 
such admissions as that the Law is holy and just and good, and 
not to blame for the results it causes; but this is obviously incom- 
patible with the general tenor of his religious philosophy; and as 
the late Mr. Geldart has, we believe, succeeded in showing,! in 
Gal. iii. 17 ff., he sets himself to demonstrate that the Law is not 
only inferior to the promises which God had made to Abraham, 
and which are fulfilled in Christ, but that it was actually be- 
stowed by evil demons. The promise was divine, and the Law 
could not invalidate it; but furthermore, the Law was not given 
by God, but ordained through angels, by the hand of a mediator, 
Moses; and he is the mediator, not of one, but of a plurality of 
inferior beings; whereas God is one: obviously, then, the Law is 
itself of inferior validity, and not of divine origin. Mr. Geldart’s 
reading of iii. 21, 6 otv vémos Kara tov érayyeAvov Tod Geod pi yévorro, 
and his translations, ‘“ Let then the law as against the promises 
of God be nowhere!” or, “ Shall then the law be set against the 
promises of God? Far be it!” strike us as more in harmony 
with the context than the ordinary version which harmonizes a 
contrast Paul is evidently anxious to bring out. Mr. Geldart’s 
proof of the identity of the “ angels” through whom the Law was 
given with the “ genii” (translated “ rudiments” by our version, 
though both in patristic and in modern Greek crotxeiov means ghost 
or spirit); with the mi dice obcx Geois of iv. 8; with the spirits of 
wickedness in heavenly places of Eph. vi. 12; with the “ angels 
from heaven” who might “ preach another gospel” of Gal. i. 8; 
with the angels whom believers should judge of 1 Cor. vi. 3, and 
those who should not “be able to separate us from the love of 
God” in Rom. viii. 38, strikes us as little short of conclusive, 
though we cannot lay claim to that erudition which alone would 
give any value to our opinion on a point of pure scholarship. 
. But it is not in itself an unlikely supposition that Paul, having 
arrived at conclusions most detrimental to the nature of the Law, 
should have sought to account for these by ascribing to it an origin 
the reverse of divine. 


1 The Gospel according to Paul, by E. M. Geldart. London, 1881. 
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We must now ask the questions, What is the case of the 
Jerusalem Church, of the “ Judaizers,” against Paul? What is 
the answer of the Jewish consciousness to his indictment of the 
Law? The two questions are vitally connected, and cannot there- 
fore be answered quite separately ; we will try, however, to do so 
as far as possible. 

To deal with first things first, we do not bate our contention 
that the Church, right or wrong, had a right to its own policy, 
and just cause for extreme irritation at the conduct of one who, 
under its «gis, promoted a policy diametrically opposite; one 
who used its machinery and reputation for purposes its leaders did 
not sanction. Magnificent as Paul’s projects were, it will be con- 
ceded in the light of what has been urged in the previous pages 
that he proceeded to carry them out with a somewhat magnificent 
disregard —if we choose to call it so, a divine recklessness — of 
means. No doubt he thought himself within his rights in em- 
ploying, as his colleagues thought themselves within theirs in 
resisting, the methods he did employ ; but if we call the latter per- 
secution, we must call the former usurpation. Paul had the right 
to form a Gentile Christian community free from the Law; 
hardly the right, on the strength of his individual convictions, to 
force upon those who from equally strong convictions observed 
the Law, the fellowship of others who did not. 

But was Paul’s estimate of the nature of the Law at all a fair 
one? We are inclined to think that it was a caricature, most hon- 
estly believed by him to be a true representation, because seen by 
him through the distorting medium of an extraordinary tempera- 
ment. We pass over, of course, his speculations as to the origin of 
the Law; they were such as a man, versed in rabbinical methods 
of exegesis, and in desperate straits for an explanation, might 
come to, but will hardly be put forward seriously by any one as an 
argument we ought to respect. Nor can we be expected to accept 
the reasoning which makes Law the cause of transgression, on the 
plea that it made things evil which before it appeared upon the 
scene had no moral qualities. This may be true of particular en- 
actments, such as the by-laws of a legislative body, or particular 
ceremonial laws which determine matters previously indiffer- 
ent; but applied to the Law as a whole, it is an almost in- 
credibly unsound piece of argumentation, showing a thoroughly 
external theory of ethics (such as is by preference charged upon 
orthodox Judaism). To imagine that murder, theft or adultery 
were in themselves -blameless actions, until the giving of the Law 
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forbade them ; to ascribe the sense of sin merely to the existence 
of the Law, i. e., to the consciousness that these things would be 
punished ; and, even on that assumption, not to feel grateful for 
the giving of the Law, but to regard it as a curse to be shaken 
off ;— all this argues a state of mind of which it is hard for us to 
form any conception. Paul may have so regarded the Law in its 
relation to morals; the average Jew and, we hasten to add, the 
normal man everywhere, did not. A similar externality is im- 
plied in the rejection of the Law as a whole because of its misap- 
plication in the hands of those who condemned Jesus. 

There was a tendency in Paul’s day, no doubt, to hypostatize 
the Law, to speak of it as altogether divine and unviolable; and 
equally no doubt there were zealots who took these remarks ver- 
batim et literatim, and contrived, with infinite enjoyment, to keep 
an amazing number of ritual ordinances. But we are probably 
correct in imagining that their numerical proportion to the whole 
number of the people was something like that of the extreme 
Anglo-Catholics of our own day, who take communion daily, to 
the bulk of English Church people. Human nature is much the 
same the world over; and in the present case we must remember 
that we are dealing with an Oriental race, addicted to heightened 
and hyperbolical ways of speech. To declare every particle of 
the Law equally holy and important, was just the fagon de parler 
which would appeal to the affectionate piety and regard with 
which Jews looked upon the Torah; it would in all likelihood be 
far less believed in or acted upon by them than the far more 
unreasonable dogma of the verbal inspiration ‘of the Bible has 
been by the less imaginative Protestant nations of Northern 
Europe. The Rabbis might refine upon it in their schools, for 
the mere intellectual pleasure the pious pastime gave them,! the 
people might “believe that they believed” it, and contradict 
‘ their professions cheerfully a score of times a day ; some unintelli- 
gent zealots might try to act upon it; an exceptionally-constituted 
mind here and there, brooding and melancholy, would feel op- 
pressed by the impossibility of carrying out all its injunctions, 
and, haunted by the fear of incurring damnation by the unavoid- 
able or unconscious breach of some of them, might be driven to 
despair and regard it as given for the very purpose of ensnar- 
ing souls to perdition: but when we have reached such an over- 
wrought condition, we are perilously near the domain of mental 

1 Just as in mediwval monasteries monks were set, by way of exercise, to 
élaborate legends and miracles. 
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pathology as distinguished from the healthy workings of a normal 
intellect. The Law, beyond doubt, was not exactly as Mr. Gilbert 
has it, “the true embodiment of everything that’s excellent ;” it 
contained, on the contrary, much that was superfluous, much that 
had become antiquated, and was now useless or irrational. But 
when we come to practice, we may confidently reckon upon the 
happy and instinctive inconsistency of the average human mind. 
In one age it selects out of a verbally-inspired New Testament 
the Beatitudes and the thirteenth chapter of Corinthians, and 
shuts its eyes to the wilder extravagances of the Apocalypse ; 
in another it chooses for its guidance out of a welter of innumer- 
able and contradictory, though in theory equally holy laws, the 
Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule, leaving the chaff and 
straw of elaborate prescriptions concerning the infinitesimal to 
the otiose intellects of the self-appointed guardians of these treas- 
ures to busy themselves upon. These matters disturbed Saul 
the Pharisee ; they left the generality of his countrymen serenely 
unaffected. ;' 

This phantasm of an oppressive legislation which held the 
whole Jewish race in a worse than Egyptian bondage has no 
existence outside the mind of Paul —and those too numerous 
persons who have taken his word for it and troubled themselves 
no further to inquire into the ascertainable facts, or even to con- 
sider the a priori probability of such a state of things obtaining 
anywhere. We repeat that this attitude of terrified servility 
towards the Law was not the normal one, but distinguished a 
small section of cranks and faddists, such as may be found in any 
community ; it was not shared by the nation, who, like most busy 
workaday folk, found no time for worrying over microscopical 
issues. They would not have dreamed of abandoning the Law; 
but neither did they attempt to observe it in its fullness. The old, 
convenient notion of the Law as a clog and chain, “a positive 
bar to moral progress and spiritual peace,” has been abandoned 
by modern scholars like Professor H. Schultz, and dispersed by 
Mr. Montefiore in his brilliant Hibbert Lectures with a refreshing 
thoroughness. As the former says (“ Alttest. Theol.” p. 475), 
“To the true son of Israel the Law is no heavy burden or hated 
compulsion ; it is, on the contrary, the most precious and beloved 
gift of God’s grace.” Elsewhere the same authority expresses 
himself as follows, basing himself particularly on the “ legal” 
psalms (i., xix., cxix.): The Israelite found in the Law “ a treas- 

ure more precious than gold, sweeter than honey, the centre of 
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his thought, whereon he meditates day and night, the delight of 
his soul, towards which all his longing desires are set.” On this 
subject Mr. Montefiore remarks: “To the great bulk of Jews 
the Law was at once a privilege and a pleasure. . . . The notion 
that the Law was a heavy burden, only endured from special 
motives outside itself, is radically false. Except for a certain 
small class, which disappears after the destruction of the temple, 
it has no historical validity whatever. . . . Historically, the Sab- 
bath, with its thirty-nine heads of forbidden occupations, and 
subdivisions of these heads ad infinitum, has been a day of 
delight.” Really, the attitude of Christian theologians dogmatiz- 
ing on this point has a good deal of the “ Allow me to know 
whether your tooth aches!” about it. However much a non- 
normal personality like Paul’s may have suffered under these 
injunctions, to the average Jew his religion has been and is a 
thing of pure joy: irrepressible instinct leads him to make the 
best of this world, — even its cakes and ale, — and no temper is 
more foreign to him than the dour, uncomfortable hypochondri- 
acal puritanism which is forever denouncing innocent joys and 
driving under healthy instincts. 

The conventional notion about the Law, then, is historically 
false ; itis also intrinsically absurd. There is something strongly 
suggestive of the ludicrous in this nightmare of a nation groan- 
ing under an intolerable burden, yet mingling ‘their groans with 
hymns of praise to their cruel tormentor, clinging to their fetters 
more closely than their fetters to them, and so far from desiring 
to exchange them for a glorious “ liberty ” as to be most anxious 
to persuade others to slip on the identical gyves and manacles. 
The thing has only to be thought of to make us recognize the 
popular idea of the Jewish law for what it is, — a chimera be- 
gotten of long brooding over initial misunderstandings, until it 
assumed a preposterous shape of grotesque and supernatural ma- 
lignity. It is a grave misfortune that Christendom has looked 
upon the Law through Paul’s eyes rather than through those of 
the writer of the nineteenth Psalm. 

Though the foregoing remarks have had for their immediate 
object to vindicate the Law generally from the misrepresentations 
which, from the time of Paul, have been heaped upon it, they 
have also a distinct bearing upon our particular subject. If the 
Law was not the monstrous tyranny, the soul-destroying blight, 
the occasion by which sin entered into the world, of the apos- 
tle’s imagination, we shall not perhaps regard the pillars of the 
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Jerusalem Church as either preternaturally wicked or preter- 
naturally stupid for desiring to impose it upon its Gentile con- 
verts. They at any rate did not regard it as a curse; it was a 
help, not a hindrance, to their devotion ; they could join in the 
praises given to it by the psalms, in which “the soul of the people 
wrote its autobiography,” without an after-thought. No doubt 
they attributed a value to formalities, sacred by age-long associa- 
tion, which these did not really possess in themselves; no doubt 
they meant this submission to the Law to be taken as a test, 
severe enough to keep out the frivolous and worldly-minded: for 
the matter of that, Christ himself did not make following of him 
an easy affair, but would have those only who would make a sac- 
rifice for the Gospel’s sake. But we have no right to doubt that, 
although the elder apostles used the Law as a means to check an 
unwelcome movement, they not only were sincere in their adher- 
ence to it, but sincere also in their belief that they were offering 
to converts a thing good in itself. In any case we must acquit 
them of sheer malice, as though they had put forward the Law 
not for its own sake, not from any real belief in its importance, 
but just out of a low jealousy against Paul. 

This brings us to the close of our investigation of the case 
between Paul and the Jerusalem Church. Without attempting 
to give a full résumé, we may say that we have tried to show that 
the elder apostles had a policy, which was neither impossible in 
itself nor contrary to the expressed command of Jesus ; that Paul’s 
policy was radically different, and made the carrying out of theirs 
impossible ; that the means which he employed were of a nature 
to cause just irritation among his colleagues; that their counter- 
movement cannot rightly be called a persecution; that Paul’s 
view of the Law lacks historical foundation and is in itself unten- 
able ; and that the Jerusalem Church acted according to its lights 
in laying stress upon the acceptance of the Law by Gentile 
converts. 

We do not say that either party was wholly in the right; there 
were bitternesses, stormy tempers, misapprehensions, hasty words, 
unkindly operations, losses of dignity, and lack of charity on both 
sides: such has been the nature of heated controversy since time 
began. Certainly, the Palestinian ideal of a reformed Judaism 
was but a poor one compared with that of a world-wide Christian 
Church — though it may be open to us to regret that the two 
should have been mutually exclusive. When all is said and done, 
we have to admit: that the elder apostles were not endowed with 
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the splendid vision of Paul; that their opposition to him was 
mistaken ; that they were no match for such an antagonist ; above 
all, that they failed to read the signs of the times aright. But, 
with all these admissions, we can surely afford to be generous to 
the champions of a defeated cause; there can be no need to 
enhance the glory of the victor by piling accusations and re- 
proaches upon those whom he has conquered. In error the latter 
might have been, but they were not sinners against the light. 
True glory requires no artificial relief: to recognize the greatness 
of Paul it is not an indispensable condition that we should find 
his opponents guilty of crass imbecility or malignity for its own 
sake. It was with the object of discovering whether these men 
were really deserving of all the odium which has been so freely 
showered on them that the present task was undertaken; if he 
has succeeded in removing some part of that odium, and in show- 
ing that a milder view may be the juster one, the writer will feel 
more than satisfied. 
J. WARSCHAUER. 

OxrorD, ENGLAND. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Making of Religion. By AnprEw Lana. Pp. 380. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1898. 


In the introductory dedication to the Principal of St. Andrews’ Uni- 
versity Mr. Andrew Lang prays that his book may be regarded as repre- 
senting the substance of the Gifford Lectures, which he delivered a few 
years ago at his first alma mater, and so disposes his readers to expect 
an edifying contribution to natural theology. In point of fact, how- 
ever, Mr. Lang’s book is rather a consciously heretical contribution to 
anthropology, the enormity of which the orthodox of anthropology will 
be induced to tolerate, if at all, only because of Mr. Lang’s past services, 
his well-won privilege of smilingly telling home-truths and his alchemis- 
tic skill in transmuting the dullest aspects of science into the lightest of 
literature. In this art Mr. Lang admits of no rival and no reply, and 
the present volume also is sprinkled with most delightful and illuminat- 
ing touches of humor. 

Anthropology, Mr. Lang thinks, is getting too stuck up and putting on 
airs of infallibility ill befitting a parvenuwe who has only recently been 
admitted into the hierarchy of the sciences. Her head has been turned 
by “dancing with provincial mayors at the festivities of the British 
Association,” and she is playing the part of the wicked sister to the Cin- 
derella of the sciences, Psychical Research. So, to mitigate this, Mr. 
Lang thinks it salutary to point out that, all the world over, we find 
among savage races a curiously uniform recognition of certain “ psychi- 
cal phenomena” which closely correspond with the growing but still 
disregarded mass of observations and experiments of civilized “ psychi- 
cal researchers.” These two independent but converging sources of 
evidence not only illustrate and support each other, but they are of the 
utmost importance as throwing light upon the genesis of certain religious 
beliefs and practices. The primitive belief in ghosts becomes intelli- 
gible, if apparitions have been from time to time genuinely seen ; the 
practice of divination becomes intelligible, if it occasionally yielded know- 
ledge not otherwise accessible ; the status of the sorcerer and medicine- 
man becomes intelligible, if he is really, however exceptionally and unin- 
telligently, a “‘medium” in the production of supernormal effects. Even 
fetishism may have been suggested by mysterious movements of inani- 
mate objects analogous to those ascribed to “ poltergeists ” and reported 
among the “ physical phenomena” of modern Spiritualism. In short, 
savages are by no means the fools we took them to be; their “ supersti- . 
tions” are remarkably coherent with themselves and with a continuous 
series of phenomena attested to this day by intelligent and competent 
observers ; hence it may be that their religion possesses a basis in experi- 
ence far sounder than the denials of those who follow Hume in rejecting 
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all such evidence on a priori grounds. Here, then, is every appearance 
of facts which no science can ignore, and which it is the duty of anthro- 
pology to record ; let them be recorded and studied comparatively and in 
their connection with cognate modern instances. But though Mr. Lang 
is prepared to find facts in such “ superstitious ” beliefs, he is careful to 
point out that he is not committed to the frequently fanciful superstruc- 
ture of theory whereby the facts are explained, and he well illustrates 
the distinction by an anecdote of an Indian tribe who called the Aurora 
Borealis “‘ Deer” (p. 4). They had observed that stroking a deer skin 
will produce electric sparks, and so they ascribed the aurora to the rub- 
bing together of the skins of celestial deer! Here we have not only 
correct observation of fact, but also an indication of the correct prin- 
ciple of explanation (electricity) ; but, because the analogy is formulated 
in its crude concreteness, it strikes us as absurd. Much the same may be 
true of the primitive theory of Animism, which certainly proceeds from 
the sound principle of assimilating the unknown operations of nature to 
familiar processes of human action ; but so simple and direct a projection 
of humanity into nature is inexpressibly shocking to minds which have 
grown to expect the baffling complexity of phenomena. 

Such examples and others adduced by Mr. Lang in the first eight 
chapters of his book on the subjects of clairvoyance, crystal-gazing, 
apparitions, possessions, mysterious movements and the like, are cer- 
tainly calculated to provoke reflection and to arouse orthodox science out 
of her dogmatic slumbers. Nevertheless, I cannot augur well for the 
success of Mr. Lang’s gallant attempt to make anthropology into a pur- 
veyor of (very) raw material for psychical research. The sleeping 
princess of science is not to be roused by simple appeals to primé facie 
fact. For hers is no ordinary sleep but an enchanted lethargy into which 
she passed by a self-protective auto-suggestion in order to break off all 
“rapport” with a side of experience she felt herself unable to master. 
Dropping the metaphor and looking at the matter historically, the neg- 
lect of these psychical phenomena by science does not arise from inatten- 
tion but from deliberate intention ; it is the result of a will to disbelieve 
which can hardly be relaxed by argument and. experiment, just because 
it was never founded upon them. The traditional policy of science to- 
wards these phenomena seems to have proceeded in part from an emo- 
tional revulsion against the Satanic explanation which prevailed until the 
end of the seventeenth century (though perhaps that very prevalence 
was an effect rather than a cause, and was rooted in a still deeper popu- 
lar aversion to all investigation of the sort), in part from a sound instinct 
that science, with its nascent methods and authority, would be lost if it 
ventured upon such exciting topics. So science shut her eyes in order 
that she might declare that she could see no such phenomena as 
were alleged, and this is the real significance of the success, e. g., of the 
Humian rejection of “ miracles.” The resulting chapter in the history 
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of science has been sometimes ludicrous, sometimes despicable and 
occasionally tragic (when consistency demanded the immolation of here- 
tics upon the altars of scientific orthodoxy) ; and one would imagine that 
most of our modern “ medicine men” must look back with as little satis- 
faction upon the history of hypnotism as modern theologians doubtless 
do upon the horrors of witch-burning. But on the whole the attitude of 
science was conducive to progress and the accumulation of truth. 

The real question for our day is whether the times are yet ripe for a 
modification of this policy. That intrinsically these subjects may be 
treated by scientific methods, that eventually they must be so treated, I 
do not for an instant doubt. But do we now dare to investigate them ? 
Mr. Lang’s suggestion is that religion largely rests on an experiential 
basis, susceptible of experimental treatment; in other words, he raises 
the question, Can theology be made into an experimental science? He 
himself thinks it can, the Society for Psychical Research is of the same 
mind, and their view is getting itself stated with increasing frequency in 
the high places of the intellectual world. But the difficulties in the way 
of such proposals are immense. In the first place, I doubt whether, in 
spite of a certain superficial interest in the marvelous, the general public 
is at heart well disposed towards an “opening of the gates of distance” 
which would disclose a vista sure to exercise an inconveniently compli- 
eating effect on every-day habits of life. And unfortunately psychical 
research must for a long time to come rely largely on social support and 
average human veracity. Again, is science as yet sufficiently sure of 
itself to apply its methods to subjects which still arouse the most violent 
prejudices on both sides? The persistent misrepresentations of the 
psychical researchers’ work, which Mr. Lang exposes so neatly, alike 
whether we suppose them to be voluntary or involuntary, go to show that 
the world is not yet in the mood for a dispassionate investigation of such 
subjects. And what of theology, attracted by the prospect of basing its 
beliefs upon indisputable facts and held back by its loyalty to pre-scien- 
tific descriptions of those facts? Is theology as yet possessed of suffi- 
cient faith in its eternal significance to welcome unreservedly an inquiry 
which proposes to trace and to test the construction of its most funda- 
mental dogmas ? Will it not be found in the future, as it has been in the 
past, that the religion which expressed man’s highest aspirations could 
not endure to have dissected out of its structure the atrophied survivals 
of degrading superstitions ? It is to be feared that Mr. Lang’s proposal 
for re-making religion and making new science will be met by an indig- 
nant coalition of theologians and scientists, and be accused of aiming at 
the un-making of both religion and science. In that evil hour it will be 
lucky for Mr. Lang that he knows so well how to disarm opposition by 
epigram ! 

In the second half of his book Mr. Lang is less original and startling, 
though quite as much of a pervert from his own earlier views. Just 
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as the first half exhibited the most elegant scoffer at “ superstitions ” 
converted to a serious advocacy of a scientific study of them, so in the 
second half the devout believer in the ghost theory of the origin of gods 
vents his doubts about the truth to fact of that most imperious theory. 
He shows that the anthropologists (of whom he can say pars magna fut) 
have systematically ignored the evidence for a widely spread belief 
among the lowest savages in a supreme creative god, deathless, benevo- 
lent, moral, not to be propitiated by sacrifices and the devices of human 
priestcraft. This deity could not have been a deified ancestor, because 
he is not supposed to have died nor is he definitely considered a 
spirit. Mr. Lang then traces the subsequent history of this conception 
and shows that the next step was one of degeneration. The supreme 
god, because of his remoteness and impartiality, was unsuited for an 
object of worship, and so he was superseded by a crowd of ghost-gods 
more nearly on a level with their votaries. Hence the supreme god is 
forgotten or degraded, and upon a primitive theism there follows, under 
the influence of Animistic beliefs, an era of degenerate polytheism. 
This is exemplified by the religions of many of the higher savages and 
barbarians. Lastly, Mr. Lang suggests that in the Old Testament we 
can trace the process of the revival and gradual purification of an origi- 
nal belief in an almost forgotten Creator. 

Mr. Lang’s theory thus has great affinity with that of Mr. F. B. 
Jevons and runs sharply counter to the predominant scientific tendencies. 
He is, of course, fully aware that his opponents have pretty obvious 
replies to his contentions. The “high gods of low races” can plausibly 
be ascribed to contact with the ideas of higher races, or be put down as 
isolated native attempts at philosophic speculation, which obtained a cer- 
tain theoretic recognition without leading on to practical worship. To 
these explanations Mr. Lang can only reply that the supreme gods seem, 
as far as we can ascertain, to be primitive and aboriginal, and earlier 
than the spirit-gods who ousted them. But his reply does not seem 
to allow sufficient weight to a difficulty which the received theory sur- 
mounts in a most artistic fashion; namely, that of conceiving how man 
originally formed the notion of a supreme god. On the face of it this 
notion presupposes a great deal of reflection, a great deal of curiosity 
about problems we can hardly suppose to have troubled the nascent 
human mind. The notion of a Creator can hardly arise until there is a 
problem to be solved thereby ; i. e., until all things are seen to need expla- 
nation, until the world is grasped as a whole and suspected of subjection 
to a universal law of change. At first only the obviously variable and 
practically important seems to demand explanation. The logical strength 
of the Animistic theory lies in the fact that it seems to provide a princi- 
ple which suggests itself in connection with the humblest problems while 
capable of gradual extension to the highest. Its wide acceptance is very 
likely due rather to its logical and ssthetical symmetry than to the 
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direct support of facts, but the same is true of many other theories in 
science ; and in this case it is very doubtful whether we can work back 
to any facts which are primitive enough to possess any great relevance. 
Certainly Mr. Lang’s facts seem insufficient to bear the weight of any 
positive conclusion. And so perhaps we ought to content ourselves with 
regarding his theory as he himself more than hints, as an illustration of 
an alternative way of colligating the known facts, which is calculated to 
check premature dogmatism in the interest of the predominant view ; 
and, taking it in this critical sense, we need not hesitate to regard Mr. 
Lang’s whole book as a stimulating and interesting contribution to topics 
of undying import. 
F. C. S. ScHinuer. 
Corpus Curist1 CoLLEGE, Oxrorp. 


Studies of Good and Evil. A Series of Essays upon Problems of Philoso- 
phy and of Life. By Jostan Royce. New York: D. Appleton-& Co. 


Professor Royce has gathered in this volume twelve essays which by 
their general drift may well be set together, but of which it may be said 
that they advance with a somewhat irregular step, fronting, however, all 
in the same direction. There has rarely been given to the lovers of 
metaphysic a better example of acute and careful discrimination in 
subject-matter and its shades of meaning. This is so completely true 
that it constitutes an infirmity of excellence, as a blade might be so sharp 
as to turn its edge even in the act of cutting; and obviously, when this 
is so, it lacks weight at the back of the edge or shows a defect of temper 
This suggests what may be thought a limitation upon Professor Royce’s 
method in handling questions of philosophy and of life. His analysis is 
keen to the last degree, — so keen at times as to divert the attention of 
the reader from philosophic seriousness to an admiration of sword-play 
and cleverness. We find ourselves continually saying, after examining 
the dismembered fragments of consciousness into which mental processes 
have been dissected, “‘ We had a rose —a rose,— now we have what 
was a rose, and who shall give us our rose again?” This is always the 
quarrel between botany and nature. 

There can be no doubt that Professor Royce deserves in a very eminent 
_ degree the title of philosopher. He is easily accessible to every problem 
which the universe proposes, with the tendency which would seem to 
reverse the statement of Emerson, that whatever question the universe 
prompts us to ask, the universe can answer. With Professor Royce it 
would seem to read thus: whatever question the universe may ask us, 
we are perfectly competent to answer. The only difficulty about this 
arrangement is to know whether the universe is contented with it! We 
hope we may be forgiven for saying that the reading of these essays, as 
of much that Professor Royce has put forth, leaves the impression of a 


rather jaunty handling of the universe at large. In Thomas Hardy’s 
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“Under the Greenwood Tree ” “ the cocksureness” of the parish min- 
ister is referred to by certain of the country people as being “hand in 
glove with them above.” Professor Royce comes nearer than most men 
to the grasp of hand which shows that the glove fits, but we confess that 
when he declares, as in the opening essay, the “ Problem of Job,” 
“ When you suffer, your sufferings are God’s sufferings, not, his external 
work, not his external penalty, not the fruit of his neglect, but identical 
with personal woe. In you God himself suffers precisely as you do, and 
has all your concern in overcoming this grief,” we are at a loss to know 
how the philosopher can be as sure of God’s sufferings as he is of man’s 
sufferings, and whether, unless God and man are of the same dimensions, 
God’s sufferings are as real as man’s and from the same cause; and we 
are also led to inquire what the difference is between the Cause of all 
things, suffering, and the Cause of all things causing suffering. For in 
the latter case, however God might not “inflict penalty” or be guilty of 
“ neglect,” being the sum of all life, these processes in the sufferer’s life 
must be in the life of God also. Professor Royce seeks to make this 
plain by asking, “ Why does God thus suffer?” and he answers, “ The 
sole possible answer, the sufficient answer is, because without suffering, 
without ill, without woe, evil, tragedy, God’s life could not be perfected.” 
Now we had always supposed that man’s suffering arose either from 
ignorance which had lost its way, or weakness which could not carry its 
burdens, or willfulness that grasped at things not good for it,—#in a 
word, from some limitation in man’s nature which, if it be in God, con- 
fuses the mind which has always associated with God the ideas of om- 
niscience, omnipotence and perfect will. It is one thing to say of God 
that our conception of him must grow from less to more, and quite another 
thing to say that without such experience as visits human nature “ He 
could not be perfected ;” and in the very paragraph (p. 14) from which 
the above quotation is taken, Professor Royce seems to have confused 
with God himself the great Son of God by saying, “ It is necessary that 
the captain of your salvation should be perfect through suffering.” The 
point of this allusion in the Epistle to the Hebrews lies in the humanity 
of Jesus and not in the infinity of God. 

In pointing out this view of Professor Royce, as seen in the opening 
essay, we indicate what seems to be a type of monism which appears 
throughout the book. In our view any form of monism is a vast advance 
upon the pluralistic interpretations of the universe, whether dualistic or 
otherwise, which governmental theories have developed through human 
consciousness of evil, and illustrated by excursions hither and thither 
into mythology, so as to east in objective form the consciousness of sin 
and the imperiousness of duty. But whilst an interpretation, monistic or 
pluralistic, may deal with the facts of human self-consciousness, or the 
“relation between human consciousness and nature,” or with the basis of 
ethics as found in human nature, and the practice of ethics as found in 
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human history, and may also arrive at some view of what the consciousness 
of the Eternal may be, such interpretations cannot be more than an expres- 
sion of what reality seems to us, in terms of our own consciousness, and can- 
not assume to be any verifiable statement of what that reality in itself is. 
As an exhibit of human experience, the three essays, “The Problem of 
Job,” “ The Case of John Bunyan,” and “Tennyson and Pessimism,” 
afford an admirable background to the fourth essay on “ The Knowledge 
of Good and Evil,” and furnish material for an answer to the problem, 
“To what extent does the experience of good and evil add to our intel- 
lectual ability?” Perhaps in contrast to Professor Royce’s “ Knowledge 
of Good and Evil,” and “ Anomalies of Self-Consciousness,” one may 
be pardoned for putting confidence in St. Paul’s essay on ethics, which 
has for its thesis, “ I would have you wise unto that which is good, and 
simple concerning evil” (Romans xvi. 19). If, according to St. Paul’s 
view, the knowledge of good is an equipment to right living, such analysis 
as Professor Royce gives us in his “ Studies of Good and Evil” may be 
open to the inquiry whether, in spite of the delight which the metaphy- 
sical faculty takes in its own operations, its results reinforce li‘e’s direct 
action, or constitute any reserve to the line of assault upon the strong- 
holds of wrong. Or, to quote from another great authority in psychology 
and metaphysic, Mr. Rudyard Kipling : — 

We have learned to whittle the Eden tree to the shape of a surplice-peg. 

We have learned to bottle our parents twain in the yelk of an addled egg, 
We know that the tail must wag the dog, for the horse is drawn by the cart ; 
But the devil whoops, as he whooped of old : It’s clever, but is it Art ? 

We do not commit ourselves to the skeptic devil, nor any “second” in 
the duel between Good and Evil; nor do we much call in question the 
truth of Professor Royce’s thesis, that our satisfaction arises from dis- 
satisfaction with our satisfactions, — but we still cannot think the “ Stud- 
ies of Good and Evil” a solution of the problems of destiny, and suspect 
that it is better “ to see life whole ” than to serve it up piece-meal. 


Tuomas R. SLIcER. 
Cxurce or Aut Sours, New Yor«. 


La Pensée de Jésus sur le Royaume de Dieu d’aprés les Evangiles 
synoptiques avec un Appendice sur la Question du “ Filsde ’!Homme.” Par 
Freperic Krop. Pp. 142. Paris : Fischbacher, 1897. 


In a sense this brief French book offers nothing new, and yet such a 
verdict would be eminently unjust. The book rests upon a very thorough 
and discriminating study of the problem as it has been shaped by recent 
discussion in Germany and France. It gives a lucid, precise, pregnant 
statement of conclusions drawn by a finely tempered judgment; and the 
author’s discriminating skill in singling out the valid and permanent con- 
tribution from many markedly individual treatments deserves high com- 
mendation. The Germans seldom leave us a satisfactory sense of net 
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result and common agreement, while M. Krop’s well-considered deci- 
sions must help the minds of many by clearness and simplicity and con- 
sistency. A reviewer can only indicate his own divergent opinions. 
M. Krop properly decides that Jesus announces the Kingdom as a future 
thing, and prudently concludes that the parables of growth apply only 
to the preparation of men for the Kingdom. Even s0, it seems to us, 
a perfect harmony is not produced, an antinomy remains. A Kingdom 
which crowns with completion an historic growth is conceived somewhat 
differently from the apocalyptic advent. Rejecting Keim’s view of these 
progressive stages in the conception of Jesus, M. Krop is not entitled to 
pass over the very different presentation given by Holtzmann. 

With the author’s views of the place of Jesus in religious history — 
views indicated in the discussion of the Messianic claim — one may have 
full sympathy and yet criticise the importation of doctrine into innocent 
texts. We do not believe that “the time is fulfilled” contains any more 
of Messianic claim (p. 85) than any prophet’s “ the kingdom is at hand.” 
When Jesus declares in Nazareth that the prophecy of Isaiah lxi. is now 
fulfilled, M. Krop concludes: il est done le Messie. The Gospels, how- 
ever, make it clear that the people did not draw the inference and that 
they rejected him as a prophet. Our author means only that Jesus 
already regarded himself as Messiah. With that opinion we may agree, 
but not on the basis of this passage. Most unsatisfactory is the scanty 
treatment of the title “Son of God.” Jesus uses it for the perfect reli- 
gious relationship of man to God. Others apply it_to Jesus as theocratic 
Messiah. M. Krop seems to follow Holtzmann in the view that the 
Messianic claim was based on a singular religious experience of “son- 
ship ” and in his concluding reflections goes so far as to attribute to Je- 
sus the Johannine thought, “ I and my Father are One.” This he holds 
to be the inexplicable secret about Jesus, the great mystery of history, 
and any attempt to explain the ideas and claims of Jesus is declared a 
psychological error. M. Krop has forgotten that on page 87 he found 
in the power over evil spirits “/’origine du sentiment que Jésus a de 

- Vimportance de sa personne.” The texts cited to show this importance 
of the person do not yield all that the author obtains from them, but we 
will concede the sense of independent leadership and the authority of a 
speaker for God. Now the ultimate certitude of any man may transcend 
reasoning, and yet the historian need not renounce the effort to show the 
guiding conditions under which the man comes to a realization of his 
certitude. For our part, we deny that the Gospels allow no starting point 
for comprehension save an inscrutable and unique personal privilege of 
access to God. It is due to the prepossessions of Ritschlian Theology 
that the great exultation of Matthew xi. 25-30 is so widely used as if 
antedating all the conflicts of experience. Follow the Gospels themselves 

and we see Jesus growing into this consciousness of independent certi- 
tude in his conflict with rabbinical legalism. The problem of the law, 
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we hold, furnishes an Orientirung even for the Messianic conscious- 
ness. 

The treatment of the title “Son of man” is sensible. Whatever the 
Aramaic term, it was borrowed from the figurative expression Dan. vii. 13 
and applied by Jesus to himself to indicate the place he is to have in the 
Kingdom of God. 


Francis A. CHRISTIE. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Christianity the World-Religion. By Jonn Henry Barrows, D. D., 
President of the World’s First Parliament of Religions, and Haskell Lec- 
turer on Comparative Religion in the University of Chicago. Chicago : 
A. C. McClurg and Company. 1897. 

A World-Pilgrimage. By Jonn Henry Barrows. Edited by Mary 
ELEANOR Barrows. Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Company. 1897. 


Dr. Barrows’ two books, given to us since his return from India, are 
both the fruits, one directly and the other indirectly, of the great Parlia- 
ment of Religions held in Chicago in the year 1893. 

One of the excellent results of that remarkable Parliament was the 
creation of a new and somewhat widespread interest in this country in 
the study of comparative religion. By attending the Parliament or by 
reading the extended reports of it that were put in circulation through 
the great dailies and otherwise, hundreds and thousands of persons be- 
came for the first time really conscious that other lands, such as India 
and China, possess great, venerable and historic religions which are 
worthy the thoughtful study of Christians. They learned that if Chris- 
tianity is ever to displace those long-established faiths, it must be accom- 
plished, not simply by presenting itself at their gates and demanding of 
them unconditional surrender, but by convincing the peoples — in many 
cases very devout and intelligent peoples — which hold them that Chris- 
tianity has superior claims or higher practical value to men than its ven- 
erable rivals. 

Among those who were impressed with this new and larger view was 
Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell of Chicago, a lady of wealth who is well 
known from her intelligent interest in various good causes and her gifts 
to them. A few months after the Parliament was over Mrs. Haskell 
endowed a Lectureship in Comparative Religion in the University of Chi- 
cago, and a little later followed that with a second Lectureship on the 
Relations of Christianity and other Religions; this was to be connected 
with the Extension Department of the same University, but the lectures 
were to be delivered in India, at some great college centre like Calcutta. 
According to the terms accompanying the endowment of the Indian 
Lectureship, lectures are to be given annually or biennially “ by leading 
Christian scholars of Europe, Asia and America, in which in a friendly, 
temperate, conciliatory way, and in the fraternal spirit which pervaded 
the Parliament of Religions, the great questions of the truths of Chris- 
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tianity, its harmonies with the truths of other religions, its rightful 
claims, and the best method of setting them forth, should be presented 
to the scholarly and thoughtful people of India.” 

It was fitting that Dr. Barrows, the President of the Parliament, and 
the man to whose persistent enthusiasm it had been so largely due, 
should be chosen as the first lecturer. He spent about three months of 
the winter of 1896-97 in India, giving the full course of six lectures in 
Calcutta, and one or more lectures of the course in a dozen other Indian 
cities. The lectures were also repeated, wholly or in part, at several 
places in Japan, on his way from India to America. As was to be ex- 
pected, the people of India received Dr. Barrows with great cordiality. 
They did not forget the kindness shown to the representatives of their 
faiths at the Chicago Parliament, and they returned it in full measure. 

Dr. Barrows’ book, “Christianity the World-Religion,” contains his 
six India lectures delivered on the Haskell Foundation, and one other 
entitled “ The World's Parliament of Religions,” given before the Native 
Christian Conference in Madras, together with notes, biographical and 
other, and an Appendix written by Rev. Robert A. Hume, D. D., of 
India, giving a brief account of the origin of the Lectureship, the cir- 
cumstances connected with the delivery of the lectures, and the reception 
which they met with. One will mistake if he expects to find in this 
book a work of comparative religion or a scientific study of Christianity. 
It is rather a work of Christian apologetics. It is the product, not of a 
judge, but of an advocate, not of a scientist or an investigator, but of one 
who has a cause to plead. As its title indicates, its aim is to show that 
Christianity is the one religion known to mankind which has a right to 
claim to be the world-religion. The scope of the argument employed is 
pretty well indicated by the titles of the several lectures, which are as 
follows: I. The World-wide Aspects of Christianity. II. The World- 
wide Effects of Christianity. III. Christian Theism as a Basis of a 
Universal Religion. IV. The Universal Book. V. The Universal Man 
and Saviour. VI. The Historic Character of Christianity as confirming 
its Claims to World-wide Authority. 

It is hardly necessary to say that for a work of religious controversy 
the book is unusually broad and tolerant in spirit. It could not be 
otherwise and come from the man who organized the Parliament of Re- 
ligions. It must be confessed, however, that it falls far short of the full 
catholicity of the Parliament. In this respect it will prove a disappoint- 
ment to many in this country, as the lectures when delivered proved a 
disappointment to many in India. But the lecturer goes as far in the 
direction of catholicity, perhaps, as it is possible for one to go who sets 
out to maintain through thick and thin, as Dr. Barrows does, not only 
the superiority of Christianity to all other religions, but its radical dif- 
ference in kind from all others. Dr. Barrows freely admits that nearly 
or quite everything of an ethical or spiritual character — such as the 
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Golden Rule, forgiveness of injuries, love of enemies, God’s Fatherhood 
and man’s brotherhood —is found, in greater or less fullness, in other 
religions. But these things, he claims, do not constitute the essence of 
Christianity. “ Christianity,” he says, “is primarily a series of miracu- 
lous and redemptive occurrences” which have no place in any other 
faith. These lift it out of the category in which other faiths stand. 
“‘ When men,” he declares, “ask Christian disciples to unite with the be- 
lievers in other religions on the basis of what all have in common, or 
what is fundamental to all, the first answer is, ‘We are glad to codperate 
for common, ethical purposes, and we believe the codperation will be 
much larger and more fraternal than it ever has been, but what is funda- 
mental with Christianity is that which is distinctive to it — its supernat- 
ural history.’”” In this— its “supernatural history” —it differs toto 
celo from all other faiths. As regards this it cannot compromise, but 
must demand the unconditional surrender of all other religions to it. It 
is this fundamental claim of Dr. Barrows for Christianity that deter- 
mines the character of his book, and gives it a place in the literature of 
apologetics rather than that of comparative religion. 

I have spoken of the cordiality with which Dr. Barrows was met in 
India, and the disappointment caused by his lectures. The part of his 
hearers that were least disappointed were the missionaries. Indeed, the 
broader and more progressive of them were not disappointed at all. 
They felt their cause strengthened by his presence and his utterances, 
and took steps at once to secure as wide a circulation of his lectures as 
possible as a volume of Evidences of Christianity. But among the edu- 
cated adherents of the native religions of India, and even among the 
leaders of the Brahmo Somaj, whose sympathy with Christianity in its 
more liberal forms is great, the disappointment was marked and wide- 
spread. They were not prepared for the dogmatism, the special plead- 
ing, the claims of Christian exclusiveness, and the insistence on Christian 
miracles, while ruling out all other miracles, which the lectures contained. 

In literary and oratorical quality these lectures rank high. Dr. Bar- 
rows has great rhetorical skill and power. In logic he is less strong. 
One is struck with the lecturer’s great wealth of literary and historic 
allusions ; but these allusions are nearly all to the literature and history 
of the Christian peoples of the west, not to those of the Orient. We 
wonder how even highly educated Hindus could understand him. The 
lectures seem much better fitted for Oxford or New Haven than for Cal- 
eutta‘and Madras. Even for use in the West they may be justly criti- 
cised as “‘ bookish,” their illustrative material being drawn far too much 
from books and far too little from life for the best effect. 

Dr. Barrows’ book of travel, “ A World-Pilgrimage,” while the less 
important, is far the more interesting of the two volumes. It takes in 
London, Paris, Germany, Italy, Athens, Constantinople, Jerusalem, 
Egypt and Japan, besides India. Dr. Barrows is both a well-informed 
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and a wide-awake traveler, who sees much and describes well what he 
sees. Nearly everywhere he went, he associated mostly with missionaries 
or persons interested in missions. Hence his book is especially strong 
and full in the information that it gives regarding missionary activities 
and achievements. This also suggests its limitations. The author evi- 
dently saw little of the native peoples outside the missions. Particularly 
is it a surprise to one acquainted with India to find how little he came 
into contact with the non-Christian thought and life of that remarkable 
land. Thus he fails in many ways to do justice to India. On the whole, 
however, he has given us a thoughtful and valuable as well as a very 
readable book of popular travel, and one that will be likely to stimulate 
missionary activity in this country. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


The Book of Leviticus. A new English translation printed in colors ex- 
hibiting the composite structure of the bo’k, with explanatory notes and 
pictorial illustrations. By S. R. Driver, D. D., assisted by H. A. Ware, 
M. A. Pp. viii, 106. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1898. 

This translation is based upon the Hebrew “ Polychrome ” edition of 
Leviticus that appeared in 1894. It has all the merits of its original. 
Professor Driver has revised the Masoretic text with his usual skill and 
fine feeling for the genius of the Hebrew language. Few crities will 
object to his emendations, although some will think that he might have 
gone further in his correction of the received text. For instance, it is 
open to question whether the fluctuation between “ you” and “ thou,” 
which Driver retains in the legislation of Lev. xix. xx, xxv. and elsewhere, 
is original. The translation here presented is a masterpiece of exegetical 
and philological learning. It cuts loose from earlier versions and gives 
in simple, idiomatic, modern English a faithful rendering of the original. 
Students of the Bible who know this manual of Hebrew ritual only 
through the common translations will be surprised to find how much 
more intelligible it becomes in the new version. 

Only in two or three places does the rendering seem to me open to 
objection. In Lev. xviii. 21 Driver translates, ‘Thou shalt not give 
any of thy seed to make them pass through the fire unto Molech,” as if 
the allusion were to sacrificing children to Molech. Literally the verse 
reads, “Thou shalt not give from thy seed to cause to pass over to Mo- 
lech,” and there is not a case in the Old Testament where this form of 
expression means to cause children to pass through the fire to Molech. 
If this were the meaning of the verse, it would be irrelevant in its present 
context among the laws of chastity and would have to be regarded as a 
gloss. In reality it seems to refer to a literal offering of seed in the 
worship of Molech. The translation of xxiv. 21 is also indefensible. 
This Driver renders, “ He who slays a beast shall make it good; and he 


who slays a man shall be put to death ;” but the word of the original is 
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not “slay,” but “smite.” The expression for “slay” is “smite the 
life,” as in xxiv. 18. The case of killing a beast has come up already 
in xxiv. 18, and in the first half of this verse the case is considered of 
injuring a beast without killing it. In the second half of this verse the 
text, seems to be corrupt. What we should expect from the logical devel- 
opment of thought would be, “ A beast that smiteth a man shall be put 
to death.” ’ 

The second half of this book contains an admirable introduction to the 
higher criticism of Leviticus, together with such exegetical comments as 
are needed for the understanding of the translation. The notes are 
judiciously selected and have the merit of being brief and to the point. 
I know of no commentary on Leviticus that will be more serviceable 
than this to the general English reader. 

The analysis presented in the polychrome text is not up to the standard 
of the notes, or of the last edition of the author’s “ Introduction.” In 
Lev. i—xvi. it distinguishes mgrely such late interpolations as. Lev. iv. vi. 
30, x. 16-20. In the notes, however, the author says (p. 58): “The 
analysis might have been made more minute, by distinguishing between the 
main narrative and the groups of priestly laws incorporated with it ; and 
again within these groups it would be possible to point to certain sections 
which are presumably later than the rest, or which seem, at some time or 
another, to have undergone an editorial revision.” If this analysis could 
have been made, it ought to have been made, for such distinctions as these 
are of the utmost importance to the historical critic. Throughout the notes 
Driver constantly calls attention to the existence of different strata of legis- 
lation and of editorial additions to the legislation. If these phenomena 
are important enough to be mentioned in the notes, they are important 
enough to be incorporated into the text. If there was danger of con- 
fusing the reader by a multiplication of colors, or if the more minute 
analysis was uncertain, the secondary sections might have been discrim- 
inated by cross-hatching in the same color in which the primary sections 
are printed. The analysis would then have been just as serviceable to 
the general reader and would have been of far greater value to the pro- 
fessional student. 

In Lev. xvii.—xxvi. and the kindred section, Lev. xi., Driver attempts 
a more elaborate discrimination between the original Holiness-legisla- 
tion and the priestly editorial additions, but even here the analysis is not 
thorough enough. Doubtless the main sections of H are rightly distin- 
guished from P, but within these sections there are many phrases whose 
diction shows them to have come from the hand of the final priestly 
editor rather than from H. To take a single illustration, Lev. xi. 2-23, 
41-47, is assigned as a whole to H, whereas a comparison with the 
parallel code in Deut. xiv. shows clearly that the original H has here 
been extensively annotated by the priestly redactor, for all the phrases 
not found in Deuteronomy exhibit the characteristic language of P. In 
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Lev. xvii. and in Lev. xxi—xxv. also a consistent application of the 
philological test would have led the author to assign much to P or Rp 
that he has here given to H. 

Even when H is discriminated from P, the problem of the analyst is 
not yet solved. The primitive H, which was purely legislative, passed 
through the hands of a hortatory, non-priestly editor, who stood under 
the influence of D, before it came into the hands of the priestly editor. 
For the determination of the date of the Holiness-legislation proper it is 
important that this element should be separated from the rest. Driver 
recognizes its existence when he says (p. 83): “The author of the Law 
of Holiness himself worked upon older material, which he sometimes 
modified, and sometimes incorporated into his own work with hardly 
any alteration. His own hand appears most strongly in parenetic pas- 
sages, such as xviii. 24-30; xx. 22-26; xxii. 31-33; xxvi.” If such 
passages exist, they should be discriminated in the analysis, possibly by 
a different shade of the same color that is used for the body of H. On 
the law of xvii. 3 Driver remarks (p. 85), “It is accordingly a simple 
supposition that the original motive for the law in question is to be found 
in v. 4, while vv. 5 and 7 are due to the compiler of H.” This dis- 
tinction, which is correct, should have been indicated in the text, for it 
is vital for the interpretation of the passage. All similar passages, 
which probably come from the same editorial hand, should also have been 
distinguished in the analysis. 

Driver’s analysis of H takes no account of the numerous repetitions of 
legislation in Lev. xvii—xxvi. Lev. xvii. 10-12 is repeated in xix. 26; 
xix. 3 f., in xxvi., 1 f. and xix. 30; xix. 5-8, in xxii. 29f.; and xix. 9 f. 
in xxiii. 22. Lev. xx. simply repeats in an orderless form a number of 
laws that have been given already in earlier portions of H. Some of 
these doublets are in the right logical order, others break the connection. 
The latter cannot be ascribed to the original author of H; they must be 
either glosses or parallels derived from a different source. In either 

‘case the analyst should discriminate them from the body of H. 

The Holiness Code has also suffered a number of transpositions of 
laws. The code of clean and unclean meats in Lev. xi. must once 
have stood somewhere in. Lev. xix. (cf. xx. 25). Chapter xix. 23-25 
belongs somewhere in xxv. and xxiv. 15-22, somewhere in xix. Num- 
bers xv. 37-41 is certainly a fragment of H and, to judge from Deut. 
xxiii. 11 f., it once stood after Lev. xix. 19. In the “ Polychrome” 
Book of Samuel, Budde has made an attempt to restore the original order 
of the material. Itseems a reasonable demand that Driver should have 
attempted the same task in Leviticus. Driver recognizes (p. 84) that 
“in Lev. xix. there are indications that the laws were originally arranged 
in groups of five, each closing with the refrain‘ I am JHVH.’” This is 
true not only of Lev. xix., but of the entire Holiness-Code. It is a re- 
markable phenomenon which should have been taken into larger account 
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in the analysis of the code and which should have been indicated in the 
text by paragraphing and spacing. 

As far as the analysis is concerned, one must pronounce Driver’s Le- 
viticus a very conservative production in comparison with Ball’s “Gen- 
esis,” Moore’s “ Judges,” and Budde’s “Samuel.” One cannot help feeling 
that in this English edition the author has been hampered by the ne- 
cessity of following his old analysis published already in the Hebrew edi- 
tion and that, if he had made the analysis afresh for this work, he would 
have incorporated into his text more of the results of recent criticism. 


Lewis B. Paton. 
HartTrorp THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Documents of the Hexateuch translated and arranged in chronolo- 
gical order, with Introduction and Notes. By W. E. Appis, M. A., of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Vol. II. The Deuteronomical Writers and The 
Priestly Documents. 8vo, pp. x, 485. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1898. 


Since the appearance of Mr. Addis’ first volume (see the New 
Wor tp for September, 1893) a number of new works dealing with the 
Hexateuch have appeared, among them some (by Professors Sayce and 
Hommel) which, on assumed historical grounds, deny certain of the 
results of the literary critics.‘ Mr. Addis, while welcoming the assured 
results of historical research and without criticising in detail the positions 
of Professors Sayce and Hommel, reaffirms his allegiance to the methods 
of Kuenen and Wellhausen, and accepts their conclusions as to the date 
and authorship of the documents of the Hexateuch. His analysis, there- 
fore, with here and there an unimportant difference, agrees with that of 
Oort’s new Dutch translation. As in his former volume, so here he 
distinguishes the various documents and editors by different forms of 
type. The “chronological order,” mentioned in the title of his book, 
is followed in only a general way: Ex. xxxv.—xl., for example, which 
refers to the third century B. C., is placed by him before Lev. xvii.—xxvi., 
which he assigns to the sixth century, and there are many other cases 
of dislocation. In this regard the distinction by color (as in Haupt’s 
“Polychrome Bible”) appears to have the advantage over the distinc- 
tion by type; in many cases (as in the sections on the tabernacle, Ex. 
XXv.—xxx. and xxxy.—xl.) it is inconvenient, from the point of view of 
the narrative, to separate two passages which yet may lie far asunder in 
time, and in such cases the difference of color represents to the eye what 
it is difficult to indicate by difference of type. 

In his Introduction to Deuteronomy Mr. Addis states and briefly 
criticises the views of Horst, Sturk and Steuernagel. The two last writers 
eut the book up into many different little codes, transpose the parts at 
pleasure, and try to form a work logically consecutive according to 
modern ideas of codification; this sort of procedure Mr. Addis rightly 
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rejects as arbitrary and impossible, holding that the most that can be 
done is to fix, within reasonable limits, the dates of the several prescrip- 
tions. He appears, however, to suppose that, if a passage is out of place 
(that is, agrees in content not with its own context, but with some other), 
it is to be regarded as a later addition; but from the nature of Old 
Testament codes, this is, to say the least, an uncertain canon of crit- 
icism. 

In regard to the date of Deuteronomy Mr. Addis now holds that the 
kernel of the book (chs. xii.-xxvi.) was composed, not (as he maintained 
in his first volume) about 621 B. c., but in the reign of Manasseh. 
He accepts the substantial accuracy of the narrative in 2 Kings xxii., 
xxiii., and, of course, rejects Horst’s contention that Deuteronomy was 
not the cause but the result of Josiah’s reform. This question he does 
not discuss in detail; he contents himself with a few general remarks. 
In like manner he assumes that the Deuteronomic code is based on that 
of Ex. xx.-xxiii. It is not a part of his plan to examine these points at 
length ; his purpose is to make the Hexateuch intelligible to the general 
reader by a chronological arrangement of the material and by brief 
notes. It is probable that the history of the construction of Deuteronomy 
is less simple than is commonly represented — for example, the relation 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel to the Deuteronomic law-book has not been 
clearly made out. ‘ 

Among the books bearing on the Hexateuch which have appeared 
since the publication of Mr. Addis’ former volume and are not referred 
to by him may be mentioned Montefiore’s “‘ Hibbert Lectures,” Wilde- 
boer’s “ Letterkunde des Ouden Verbonds” (and the German translation 
of this work), Gunkel’s “Schépfung und Chaos” and Gray’s “‘ Hebrew 
Proper Names” (Driver’s “ Deuteronomy ” and the sixth edition of his 
“Introduction” do not differ in critical conclusions from the first edition 
of the latter work). Gunkel’s observations are of importance for the 
understanding of Gen. i., and the other works mentioned illustrate other 
parts of the material of the Hexateuch. Professor Jastrow’s very in- 
teresting discussion of the Sabbath (in the “American Journal of The- 
ology” for April of the present year) probably appeared too late to be 
referred to by Mr. Addis. 

Of Mr. Addis’ whole work we may say what was said of the first 
volume, that it is a very useful and convenient book. It gives a con- 
spectus of the Hexateuch such as is found in no other work. Its chro- 
nological arrangement is helpful, its explanations are judicious and 
readable, and its tone is scholarly and fair. While in certain points it 
may admit of improvement (for which a second edition may give oppor- 
tunity), it offers the general reader as good a view of the literary ques- 
tions connected with the Hexateuch as can be got in English. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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Biblical Quotations in Old English Prose Writers. By Professor A. S. 
Coox. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Of this book it seems necessary to say much or very little. To give a 
thorough and critical account of it would require the examination of 
a mass of detail unmanageable within the scope allowed by the New 
Wor LD, generous as that is. Declining this, therefore, as impracticable, 
we can only state its character and record our estimate of its worth. 
It is a study of Old English, a department of learning hitherto much 
neglected in this country, but of which there are signs of an awakening 
interest which this volume should do not a little to further. It is clearly 
the work of a careful and toilsome scholar to whom keen critical insight 
has been given; and it adds not a little to the honor of his university 
and of American learning. 

The work was “undertaken,” as the author tells us, “in the interest 
of the Biblical scholar, the professional student of English speech, and 
the person who desires to gain, in the easiest possible manner, a slight 
reading knowledge of Old English prose,” and we can easily see how 
in these studious pages all these ends are successfully served. To the 
student first approaching it, Old English has about as formidabie a look 
as Hebrew or Greek. A little experimenting, however, with the 
“‘ chrestomathy ” here provided, dealing with words to which he brings a 
meaning from the version he has so often read, and a light must issue 
out from these strange characters; and thus without the aid of grammar 
or dictionary he may gain no inconsiderable knowledge of the language 
of Caedmon and Alfred. For the professional student of English here 
is a vast mass of digested erudition, hitherto scattered and only by 
searching to be found. It is probable, however, that it is the Biblical 
student who will most profit by the volume. No such guide to the early 
English use of the Bible has been furnished before; in fact, though 
others have done something in this field, our author, by the thorough- 
ness and comprehensiveness of his research, may hold it as peculiarly 
his own. After a copious introduction, in which the field is carefully 
surveyed, and manifold side-lights of erudition are shown, he leads us to 
the study of King Alfred’s edition of Gregory’s Pastoral Care, the Laws 
of King Alfred, Alfred’s version of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and 
the Homilies of Aelfric. The Biblical quotations contained in these 
writings are brought together and classified, with corresponding passages 
of the Vulgate printed as footnotes. Here to the Biblical student, 
especially if he have interest in comparative criticism, it will at once be 
seen, is immense resource. 

In our entire perusal of the work we have felt ourselves dealing with 
a painstaking, conscientious scholar, a contact not less morally enno- 
bling than intellectually satisfying. Somewhere we have met an account 
of the feelings of Max Miller, when he published his Sanscrit grammar, 
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reflecting on the fact that, after all the toil devoted to producing it, there 
was next to nobody to use it or care for it. Professor Cook’s position is 
not precisely the same, for there are some here and there who can meet 
his labors with appreciation and weleome. Yet their number is com- 
paratively few, and this book could have been written with no thought 
of popular recognition, but only in the interest of learning. His reward 
must be the scholar’s satisfaction in labor nobly performed. 


A. W. JACKSON. 
Concorp, Mass. 


Genesis erkliirt von Lic. Dr. H. HotzmnGer, stadtpfarrer in Munsingen. Kur- 
zer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament von Dr. Karl Marti, Professor 
der Theologie an der Universitit Bern. Abteilung I: Genesis. Freiburg 
i. B. Verlag von J.C. B. Mohr. 1898. 


Dr. Holzinger prefixes to his commentary an introduction of sixteen 
pages which is followed by a concise table of three pages giving the sources 
out of which our present Massoretic text is composed; he discusses various 
subjects according to the sources. Following this is another register 
according to the text divisions which the commentary makes. On page 
18 appears a pictorial representation of the Babylonian conception of 
the world, drawn without modification from Jensen’s “ Kosmologie.” 
That this was the actual conception, in its details, of the Babylonians 
need not be too hastily taken for granted. It is Professor Jensen’s idea 
of the Babylonian conception, but there is a suspicious look of accuracy 
about it that is often misleading to the unwary. Professor Maspero, at 
least, thought it capable of serious modification. For a work on Kos- 
mologie it makes, of course, an appropriate and pretty tail-piece, and one 
must be content to take it as such, if its chief merit be discovered to lie in 
its decorative function. 

In agreement with Gunkel (Schipfung u. Chaos Ss. 7-8) Holzinger 
holds that the signification attached to the phrase “spirit of God which 
broods over the water” (i. 2) is unique in this passage. The words con- 
note eine ruhende Potenz whose full activity is not at this moment oper- 
ative. So far correct. When, however, the author adds that ‘“ we can- 
not think of a connection between the idea of this verse and the surpris- 
ingly similar one in the Indian cosmogony of a world-egg,” he is liable 
to be misunderstood and may easily appear to stultify his own translation 
of M*rahéphéth. Think of such a connection not necessarily direct with 
India, we certainly can and must, helpless as we are to give a satisfactory 
explanation of it. Gunkel is wiser when he says: “In the word ‘ brood- 
ing’ resounds the age-old mythological idea of a world-egg.” Wellhausen 
in his Prolegomena, Dritte Aufl. 8.311, says “ Chaos brooded over by the 
Spirit is prepared for an evolution from within itself ; still in the Hebrew 
narrative the immanent Spirit has given place to the transcendent God 
and the evolution principle has been displaced by the creative-word.” 
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This idea of a world-egg was not confined, as Holzinger well knows, to 
India, but, as Dillmann has pointed out, it was also held in China, Egypt, 
Greece (cf. Aristophanes, Aves, 693 ff.), Phcnicia and among the Fin- 
landers (Kalevala). ‘ Chaos is thought of as a great watery mass,” says 
the author, and adds, it is highly improbable that this idea is due to any- 
thing of the nature of a philosophical reflection on nature, but rather to 
the observation of an extended inundated region. The latter statement, 
admitting it to be true, in no wise excludes the former. There is a 
ground of observation and a process of reflection back of all these ideas. 

In discussing the meaning of day (yém) the author says correctly that 
the writer of Genesis certainly did not think of world-periods. The fact 
that the schema of creation is taken as the basis of the division into 
weeks and the ground of the Sabbath proves unhesitatingly that we have 
to do in Genesis with ordinary days. The statement that “God spoke 
and then it took place” harmonizes badly with the idea of an extended 
period in which gradually the creative act was fulfilled. One has only to 
read the first day’s work, he might have added, after the harmonizers of 
science and the Bible (Dana, Dawson, Guyot, Miller, ete.), to show the 
utter incongruency and absurdity of the suggestion. “*‘ And God said, let 
there be light, and he divided the light from the darkness.’ And it was 
evening and it was morning for 100,000 years, which was one day”! 
“ Rationalism,” says Marcus Dods (Genesis, p. 2 f.) “ may twist Scripture 
into any meanings it pleases if it may put a geologist’s meaning into the 
word ‘ day.’ ” : 

The expanse (raqia®), the second day’s work, above which was the 
heavenly ocean, presents the same ideas as are found among the Babylo- 
nians and Egyptians. It was a strong canopy through which the upper 
waters descended by means of openings within it. This idea is supported 
(Holzinger could have shown) by P’s use of the phrase ’ariibboth hash- 
shamayim, caps. vii. 11; viii. 2. Beyond this heavenly ocean was the light 
which is spoken of on the first day, which was not the light from sun, 
moon and stars. Holzinger, following Tiele, finds the explanation in 
Babylonian mythology, according to which a light-deity dwelt beyond 
the firmament who was different from the sungod, i. e. the sun (vid. p. 4). 

Holzinger’s discussion of i. 26-30 is brief and to the point. On the 
use of the plural in “let us make” and in the pronominal suffixes in the 
phrases “in our image” and “ according to our likeness,” he says, apart 
from the trinitarian abuse of the passage (and others such as xx. 13), 
many other interpretations have been given; e. g. pluralis majestaticus, 
“plural of internal reflection ” or the idea of the “ heavenly surroundings” 
of God is thought of, or with Dillmann the fullness of power and might 
(pluralis excellentie) of God is denoted by them. The Plural of reflec- 
tion (the sovereign “ we ”) does not occur until the Persian period. By 
comparison of iii. 22; xi. 7; Isa. vi. 8 the most natural supposition is 
that “the heavenly surroundings ” are in the mind of the author ; i. e. that 
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we have here a mythological element. Budde’s view (Urgeschichte, 484 
N 1,) is that we have here an echo of the Babylonian polytheism and 
Gunkel refers to it. “The conception of God which P had permits at 
least of a conscious loosening of monotheism.” When we remember the 
early history of the Jews and the use of ilfni in the Tell-Amarna tablets, 
it seems to the reviewer that we can regard these expressions as well as 
the constant use of Elohim as the crystallized forms, still maintained, of 
an earlier polytheistic belief. Delitzsch’s statement, (Com. p. 73), that 
Elohim is “ numerical in heathenism,” but “ intensive in Israel,” is only 
what we might expect. 

In speaking of the character of P’s narrative of creation, i. 1-ii. 4 a, 
the author writes, S. 17: “ Remains of the original myth are preserved : 
the uncreated dark Chaos, the spirit brooding over it, the heavenly ocean 
and the powers of light and darkness behind it, also the whole fashion of 
the first three works which, strictly taken, are only separations of the 
existing unseparated Chaos. . . . The ‘ruling’ of the stars, the ‘we’ 
of vs. 26, the divine image, the proving and approving, with the possi- 
bility of failure, of the works of creation, belong to the mythological 
echoes.” He adds, however, that “the creating God is thought of as 
supermundane, his will is the causa sufficiens of becoming and originat- 
ing.” That the myths were taken directly and consciously from Baby- 
lonia during the exile as held by some Assyriologists and by Goldziher, 
Mythos bei den Hebraern, 384 f., I think the author is correct in regard- 
ing as highly improbable. This view, however, is not supported by the 
oft repeated statement, reiterated by Holzinger : “ direct borrowing of the 
thoughts of an inimical heathen people is improbable even to the point of 
impossibility.” This borrowing is exactly what took place in the early 
Israelitish history when the Hebrews came in contact with their enemies in 
Palestine. Following Gunkel, Holzinger thinks that the Phenicians and 
Canaanites were the intermediaries. It is quite impossible to determine 
the time when these Babylonian ideas were introduced. The more we 
learn of Babylonia and its relations to the West, the more clearly we see 
that Babylonian influences upon the entire West must have been almost 
unintermittent during the three and a half millenniums antedating the 
Priestly Code. 

Paradise and the Fall (ii. 4’-iii. 24) occupy in the discussion about one 
thirteenth of the entire book, and with P’s narrative one sixth of the 271 
pages. Perhaps the most important point discussed in this section is the 
“ protevangelium ” known as such, says Holzinger, in the Catholic church 
through the translation of sy7 (hfi’) by ipsa in the Vulgate with special 
reference to Mary, in the evangelical church by relating the “seed of the 
woman,” to yevdpevos éx yuvatkds, Gal. iv. 4, where, however, as in Rom. 
i. 3, viii. 3, Phil. ii. 7, the genuineness of Christ’s humanity is spoken of. 
Delitzsch (Mess. Weiss. 26) interprets the verse thus: “ ‘the bruising of 
the head, and the biting of the heel’ [Hebr. has ‘ bruise,’ s@ph, in both 
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places, ] are only similes of the bloody war and victory of mankind over 
the devil and all those who are éxrod d:aBdAov (rovnpod).” This, adds 
the author, is exactly what it is not (“ gerade ungenau”’) if the last part 
of the verse is original. In that case it does not speak of “ war and vic- 
tory,” but of victory and war, that is, the verse speaks rather of an un- 
ceasing war of mankind with the wicked (dem Bisen). It is not exegesis 
but dogmatic reflection, when Dillmann, p. 78, interpreting the passage as 
the battle against the wicked (das Bése), adds the reflection, “ a divinely 
arranged war cannot be purposeless.” For the explanation the context 
is decisive ; it deals with the punishment of the serpent and not (as Dill- 
mann) with the irreconcilable war and the different methods of fighting 
on the two sides. The enmity between the serpent and man must be 
destructive for the first. ‘“ When the propagation of the serpent is spoken 
of, Pani that is proof that a beast is meant, and that the beast, and not 
a demon-power behind it, is to be punished.” Holzinger’s discussion of 
the punishment of the woman is sound. “ Her constitution is changed to 
her disadvantage ; thereafter she is to bear children with much pain. 
This is to be a constant condition. Her position with respect to man is 
changed. Previously “a helper,” she is codrdinated with him; now she 
is subject to him, as the writer saw her in the light of law and custom. 
But it is noteworthy that the actual status of the woman does not seem to 
be the ideal and normal one.” 

In the discussion of chapter xiv. I notice that two of the latest works 
which have dealt with the subject are not mentioned. I refer to Hom- 
mel’s “ Ancient Hebrew Tradition ” and Sayce’s “ Early History of the 
Hebrews.” Hommel says very positively (p. 44 f.): “The theory of modern 
critics of the Bible that Gen. xiv. was not written till the time of the 
Babylonian captivity . . . must be absolutely rejected.” Hommel on p. 
195 identifies Bela with Malgu, a name found on K. 3500. There is a 
long process of explanation in Hommel’s book to show the identity of 
the two words, which seems somewhat superfluous in view of the fact that 
the Milgia of this text is due to a faulty copy. My copy gives Milgishu 
or Milgila. Professor Hommel’s translation of this text is exceedingly 
bad. These texts must be more carefully studied before it is definitely 
concluded that we have in them the names of Arioch, Chedorlaomer, 
Tidal and Amraphel, though this is now stoutly maintained by Sayce, 
Pinches and Hommel. K. 3500, which Hommel utilizes in his discussion, 
does not date from the time of Assur-bel-Kala, son of Tiglathpileser I. 
cir. 1100 B. c., but to the time of Esarhaddon, 681-668, as the fragments 
since joined to it by Winckler conclusively show. Neither does it contain 
the name of Bethel. In a commentary on Genesis, however, which dis- 
cusses the traditions embodied in the book, the counter opinions presented 
by Hommel and Sayce (who writes a chapter on the Composition of the 
Pentateuch) should not have been entirely ignored. Both of these works 
appeared in 1897. Sayce’s “ Patriarchal Palestine,” 1895, should also 
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have been considered, and especially in connection with Genesis x., also 
W. M. Miiller’s Asien wu. Europa nach Egyptischen Denkmiiler. 

In matters of textual criticism Holzinger seems generally to have fol- 
lowed the Polychrome edition of Genesis by Ball. His view of the 
patriarchal history is presented at the close of the book. In accord with 
Stade Zeit. f. A. T. 1881, 347, he says the genealogical sketch of different 
peoples with whose fathers the patriarchal stories deal is, as a whole, 
worthless as bearing upon the actual origin of these peoples. “In some 
eases hazy or clearer memories may lie at the basis of some of the nar- 
ratives or parts of them. . . . But actual historical memories in the true 
sense of the word are not to be expected here.” 

James A. Crale. 

Untversiry oF MicHican. 


Handkommentar zum Alten Testament: Herausgegeben von D. W. 
Nowack. Die Psalmen, iibersetzt und erklirt von D. Frrepricn BArtu- 
GEN. Zweite neubearbeitete Auflage. Gittingen: Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
precht. 1897. ; 

The Book of Psalms. A new English translation, with explanatory notes 
and an appendix on the Music of the Ancient Hebrews. By J. WELL- 
HAUSEN, D.D. English translation of the Psalms, by Horace Howard 
Furness ; English translation of the notes, by John Taylor ; English trans- 
lation of the Appendix, by J. A. Paterson. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company. 1898. 

The Book of Psalms. Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text Printed in 
Colors, with notes, by J. WettHAUSEN, D.D. English Translation of the 
notes, by J. D. Prince, Ph. D. Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press. 


The first edition of Baethgen’s Commentary on the Psalms appeared 
in 1892, and was reviewed by me at considerable length in the New 
Wor tp of September, 1894. What I said of the first edition is appli- 
cable to the second edition, even to the statement that it “is probably 
the best commentary on the Psalter now available.” At first sight the 
second edition seems to differ in no respect from the first, but a careful 
examination shows that every sentence has been reéxamined, ‘and there 
are numerous slight changes on every page. Particularly is this true in 
regard to the translation of the Psalms, to the revision of which the edi- 
tor appears to have given great attention. There has been added also a 
number of references to books and articles published since the issue of 
the first edition. But in spite of all changes and revisions, the bulk of 
the volume has been reduced by about fifteen pages. This reduction has 
been accomplished by reducing the spaces between paragraphs and be- 
tween the lines in the translations of the Psalms. As a consequence, 
the new edition, especially in the translations, does not present so pleas- 
ant an appearance to the eye as did the old. The table of abbreviations 
has been, with good effect, reduced two thirds. 
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So far as I have observed, there is only one important change of opin- 
ion represented in the new edition. In the first edition, Baethgen 
accepted the generally received view that the Book of Ecclesiasticus was 
written about 180 B. c. In this second edition, following especially 
Halévy, he pushes back the date 100 years or more. The main grounds 
for this, as set forth on page xxvii of the Introduction, are as follows: 
Jesus Sirach speaks in chapter 1. with enthusiastic praise of a high 
priest, Simon, Son of Onias, whom he himself had known. Now there 
were two high priests named Simon, Son of Onias. Of one of these, 
who lived between 200 and 170 B. c., tradition has handed down no 
good ; the other, called the Just, who lived about 290 B. c., has a great 
name in the later Jewish tradition. It would seem, therefore, more prob- 
able that he, the latter, Simon I., should be the Simon, son of Onias, 
referred to by Jesus Sirach, rather than Simon II. Moreover, the his- 
torical situation presupposed in the Book of Sirach was apparently a 
thoroughly peaceful and, so far as the Jews were concerned, satisfactory 
one. This would be true of the time of Simon I., when Seleucus I. exer- 
cised a paternal authority over the Jews, and granted them many privi- 
leges ; but not of the time of Simon II., a contemporary of Antiochus 
the Great, in whose wars with Egypt Palestine suffered severely. Finally, 
Halévy has made use of the newly-found fragments of the Hebrew 
original of Ecclesiasticus to prove that a long time must have elapsed 
between the composition and the translation of Ecclesiasticus. These 
fragments show that in many cases the text in the hands of the transla- 
tor was an incorrect one. In other words, there had been time enough 
between the composition and the translation to admit of considerable 
corruption of the text. Halévy further shows that there was no tradi- 
tion to assist the translator in the interpretation of the Book of Sirach, 
and points out that the difficulties which the translator met with in 
understanding the book which he had undertaken to translate are a fur- 
ther evidence that a long time had elapsed between the composition and 
his translation. 

The original Ecclesiasticus has ordinarily been assigned to the period 
of Simon II., because the translator says in the preface that it was a 
work of his wdr7os, or “ grandfather,” and that he himself came into 
Egypt in the year 132 8. c. His grandfather, therefore, could not well 
have lived as early as 290 B. c.; hence the book was ascribed to the time 
of Simon II., about 180 8. co. But wdazos means “ ancestor ” as well as 
* grandfather,” and in this sense Halévy would understand it in the pre- 
face to Ecclesiasticus. Altogether Halévy’s arguments for the date of 
Simon the First appear to Baethgen so convincing that he thinks it may 
be regarded as proved that the composer of the Book of Ecclesiasticus 
lived about 290 8. c. From this, however, “ it follows further that at 
that time the main outlines of the Old Testament canon were definitely 
established.” Baethgen points out that the composer of the Book of 
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Ecclesiasticus was acquainted with the canon of the Holy Scriptures in 
three parts, as we at present know it — that is, The Law, The Prophets, 
and The Writings. He accepts, moreover, Ehrt’s proofs that the com- 
poser of Ecclesiasticus borrowed and made use of passages from Psalms 
out of all five books of the Psalter, and that he was acquainted with a 
Psalter of David. He regards it as certain that the complete Greek 
translation of the Psalms lay before the translator of Ecclesiasticus, and 
therefore that the Psalm canon was definitely closed, at the latést, by the 
year 140 B. co. 

Baethgen’s position with regard to the Psalms is, therefore, somewhat 
more conservative to-day than it was at the time of the publication of his 
first edition, in 1892. In striking contrast with his conservative views 
are the views of Wellhausen as expressed in the brief notes to the Poly- 
chrome translation of the Psalms; he ascribes the entire Psalter to the 
late Persian and Greek period. Baethgen recognizes four Psalms as 
Maccabean, namely, xliv., lxxiv., lxxix., and lxxxiii. In the case of four 
others, ii., ex., lxix., and exlix., he regards the Maccabean age as the 
most probable ; and in the case of four more, lxxv., cii., eviii., exliv., he 
thinks it a possibility. Forty or fifty of the Psalms of the Psalter, all 
from the first books, he regards as preéxilic. Wellhausen does not 
believe that any Psalms can be preéxilic, and ascribes a very large num- 
ber of Psalms, not only in the last part of the Psalter, but in the first 
books also, to the Maccabean period. His attitude in regard to the pre- 
exilic Psalms is well shown in the brief note on Psalm xx., where he 
says: “It would seem that this Psalm (and, on the same grounds, the 
following one) belongs to the days of the Kingdom of Judah. This, 
however, would remove the two Psalms entirely out of the sphere to 
which the Psalms, as a whole, belong; and there are hardly any other 
points suggesting an earlier date. On the other hand, they cannot be 
dated as late as the period of the Maccabean kings (105-63 B. c.), who 
were hardly called kings in the sacred tongue. This we cannot under- 
stand.” 

In the notes on Psalm xviii., which is ordinarily regarded as one of 
the earliest Psalms, and as certainly preéxilic by those who believe that 
there is anything preéxilic in the Psalter, Wellhausen says: “ It is the 
product of an age when pseudonymous literature flourished among the 
Jews.” Psalms like lx., ]xi., lxviii., and the like, he interprets as written 
for a particular occasion, and finds that occasion in the condition of 
affairs in the Maccabean period. So, in regard to Psalm Ixviii., he 
says: “The position of affairs is that of 1 Maccabees, v. (167 B. c.).” 
In general Wellhausen follows Cheyne in his view of the dates of the 
Psalms. It seems to me that both of them have made their dates, in a 
number of cases at least, by misinterpreting general statements, or poeti- 
eal and figurative descriptions, as particular allusions, or literal and pro- 
saic statements. It seems to me, further, that the external evidence in 
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the arrangement and headings of the Psalms makes such a treatment as 
that of Wellhausen absolutely untenable. It is evident that the first 
three books of the Psalter had been collected for liturgical use and sup- 
plied with headings before the period of the Greek translation, and so 
long before that period that the meaning of those headings had become 
obscured at the time when that translation was made. Not only that. At 
the time when the last two books of Psalms — constituting in reality one 
book — were added to the Psalter, the sense of the liturgical and musi- 
cal superscriptions contained in the first three books had been lost. To 
permit such a thing to take place we must suppose the lapse of a consid- 
erable period of time between the composition and adoption into litur- 
gical use of the first three books, and the addition to them of books four 
and five. But if large numbers of the Psalms of the first three books 
are to be supposed to have been originally composed in relation to events 
of the Maccabean period, we have the Psalms of these collections placed 
at the same date as the Psalms of the last two books, and no chance 
whatsoever is given for the development of those differences between 
the earlier and later books which are so marked in the headings, as well 
as in the contents and purposes of the compositions. This objection does 
not hold, or at least not to the same extent, against the views of those 
who think, like Baethgen, that only one or two Maccabzean Psalms have 
been inserted in the larger collections of earlier dates. But it seems to 
me that even Baethgen’s views might be somewhat modified by a more 
careful analysis of the Psalms. So, for instance, in the case of the 
forty-fourth Psalm, which is ascribed by both Baethgen and Wellhausen 
to the Maccabean period, it will be noticed that there is a natural divi- 
sion at the close of the ninth verse. This is marked liturgically by a 
“Selah.” In sense the two parts are quite distinct. The earlier part 
deals with the triumph of Israel through the power and might of God. 
The last part is a cry of great distress from a people which has been 
east off and disgraced by God, who no longer goes forth with its hosts. 
It is in the latter part that the passages occur which have led to the 
ascription of this Psalm to the Maccabean period, and I think justly, so 
far as that portion is concerned ; but it seems to me that the poem should 
be divided into two parts. In some of the other Maccabzean Psalms in the 
first three books of the Psalter, like the lxxiv. and lxxix., there is no 
clearly marked division into two parts, but I think that analysis will 
show that these Psalms also have undergone a later revision. However, 
I have already set forth my views on the development of the Psalter in 
the New Wor xp (July, 1893) and my object at present is not to express 
my own views. 

In general, the notes to the English translation in the Polychrome edi- 
tion of the Psalms are good, and expressed with an admirable brev- 
ity ; the appendix on the Music of the Ancient Hebrews is valuable, 
and the illustrations are admirably chosen. The translation of the 
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Psalms into English does not seem to me to deserve the same praise. The 
transliteration JHVH for the name of God in a work intended “ for the 
average reader,” for whom we are assured in the Introductory Remarks 
this book was designed, is preposterous, offending both the eye and the 
ear. Jehovah, or the Lord, or anything pronounceable would be better 
than this. When a person is reading poetry he wishes to know what to” 
read. He starts with such a line as this: “How long, Oh” —, and 
then he comes to an unpronounceable collection of capital letters. How is 
he to pronounce the thing ? He turns to the notes and finds that the 
proper pronunciation of the sacred name of God is presumably Yahwe. 
Is he to read that in this place, or is he not? If he is, why should it 
not have been written here, and a note given to tell him that, although 
this is not absolutely certain, nevertheless it is presumably the correct 
pronunciation of the sacred name, and the rest which is contained in the 
note on this subject to Psalm i. 

There are also a number of diacritical marks in the text of the 
translations which annoy and vex the eye of the “average reader,” 
however helpful they may be to the scholar as showing conjectural and 
other emendations of the text. Finally the lacune are innumerable. 
It is difficult to believe that the book will ever find favor with the “ aver- 
age reader.” It is convenient to the scholar to have these notes before 
his eye ; but when the “ average reader ” picks up a Psalm to read it, he 
does not wish to be confronted with hosts of unintelligible little marks 
which he must look up in a glossary, and the blank dotted lines and half 
lines are positive pitfalls in the way of his reading. It is what it pro- 
fesses not to be, a book “to weary the unlearned.” 

As for the translation itself, this line from Psalm Ixxiii. is in a way 
characteristic: ‘“ Let pallor spread over their features, and may they per- 
ish.” It is not vigorous and idiomatic English ; but the Psalms are vigor- 
ous and idiomatic Hebrew. This line from Psalm lxiv., “ They consider 
their violence with well considered consideration,” represents a repetition 
of a Hebrew root, after the fashion of Hebrew poetry ; but as you read 
it in the English all you can say is, “ What an exceedingly conseientious 
translation!” And an exceedingly conscientious translation is always a 
bad translation. Or take this from Psalm lvi., “ Be gracious to me, O 
God, for man snatches at me, all the day long my foe is oppressing me, 
at me my opposers are snatching all the day long.” Is that graceful, 
easy English? The aim professed in the introduction, “ to render the 
sense of the original as faithfully as possible rather than to sacrifice sense 
in order to give a literal translation,” has not been followed. 

Of course any translation of poetry into another tongue is exceed- 
ingly difficult, and apparently the translation of the Psalms is more dif- 
ficult than the translation of almost any other poetry. A reviewer of 
Baethgen’s Psalms in the “ Kirchlicher Anzeiger ” of June 3, 1897, says: 
“ Although Greek and Roman lyrics have been translated many times in 
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exemplary fashion, it appears that the Psalms must still await a really 
poetic and still accurate translation in the German language.” The same 
must be said, unfortunately, with regard to the English language. There 
are many translations of verses and phrases in the Polychrome edition 
which will be grateful to the student of the Bible, either as throwing 
new light on the meaning of the poet or as giving new force to his 
words ; but, on the whole, the translation is not at the same time thor- 
oughly accurate and truly poetical. 

But the severest criticism which I have to make upon the Psalms in 
the Polychrome edition of the Bible must be reserved for Wellhausen’s 
treatment of the Hebrew text of the Psalms. He showed himself such 
an excellent text critic in his little volume “ Text der Biicher Samuelis,” 
printed twenty-seven years ago, that scholars had looked forward hope- 
fully to a masterly treatment of the Psalm text at his hands. Moreover, 
he was one of the great pioneers in modern Pentateuchal and prophetical 
criticism and analysis, and it was hoped that in his new Hebrew text 
of the Psalms he would present an analysis of the composition of the 
Psalter which would bring Psalm study measurably abreast with the criti- 
cal study of the Pentateuch and the Prophets. He has made, however, 
no analysis of the composition of the Psalms, as can be seen by a glance 
at the monochrome printing of this volume, in striking contrast with the 
various colors by which the component parts of Job, Judges and Leviti- 
cus are distinguished from one another, giving the title “ polychrome ” 
to the series. His treatment of the text is entirely inadequate, disap- 
pointing sorely his many admirers, who feel almost as though in this 
work he had been merely trading on his great name. Of course this 
affects seriously the translation, depriving it of much of the value it 
would otherwise have possessed, for it lies in the plan of Professor 
Haupt’s great work to provide, first of all, the best possible critical text, 
and then to present a translation from that text. It is only fair to say 
that Professor Haupt cannot be blamed for Wellhausen’s failure in this 
particular case to live up to his high reputation, and that other volumes 
of this polychrome series are admirable. 


Joun P. Peters. 
St. Micwae.’s Cuurcu, New York. 


The Divine Drama. The Manifestation of God in the Universe. By 
GRANVILLE Ross Prxe. New York : The Macmillan Company. 


Mr. Pike’s book is not a poem, as the title implies, but a very inter- 
esting and able effort to adjust the great truths of religion to our modern 
conceptions of “ the physical, historical, social and political world.” Its 
spirit and purpose are well indicated in his introductory statement that 
“when the reconstruction now going on is completed, it will be found 
that in the change of view-point nothing has been lost to religious faith, 
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but that all the great spiritual realities that are so dear to the devout 
heart have been enlarged and enriched correspondingly with the grander 
conceptions on which they rest.” It differs from the many other at- 
tempts now making in the same direction, in being freer, broader, more 
thorough-going, and with more anxiety to hold on to the spirit and sub- 
stance of the old faith than to its letter and form. The writer is the 
rare combination of the mystic, rationalist, humanitarian and scientist 
in his thought, and in all these characters to him “the worst infidelity is 
to be afraid for the truth.” 

Beginning with the idea of God, two great revolutionary principles 
are recognized as contributing in our day to its profound modification, 
—his being a Divine immanence rather than an outside Deity, and the 
progressive natural evolution of the universe and of man thereby instead 
of their instantaneous miraculous creation. From this starting point the 
writer unfolds in a consecutive, orderly way his conceptions of revelation, 
of the Divine personality and Fatherhood, of human beings as the chil- 
dren of God, of Jesus as the perfect typical man, of what sin and evil 
are in their relation to God and man, of what salvation consists in, alike 
as to its nature, method and inclusiveness, of society as the gradual 
coming of the kingdom of God on earth, and of immortality as the neces- 
sary completing of man’s mortal existence. 

In presenting the more strictly theological part of the subject, while . 
the conclusions are rational and such as every generous mind must wish 
to have true, the processes by which they are reached are very largely 
those of the mystic and the intuitionalist. There may be some time, as 
Emerson has said, “a statement of religion which will make skepticism 
ridiculous,” but that time has not yet arrived; and to some of us in 
whom the mystic and intuitional faculties are very weakly developed it 
would be a precious help to faith to have the evidence set forth on 
which are based such declarations as that “In knowing God as mani- 
fested in ourselves we know his essence,” that “ Development is the 
result of no bare formulative force, but of prescribed changes directed to 
a definite end,” that “Personality is the highest form of being,” that 
“God is not revealed till he is revealed as a person,” that “ while will is 
character in repose, love furnishes the dynamic element by which that 
potential energy is transformed into benevolent action,” that “what is 
essential in Deity has its counterpart in what is essential in man,” that 
“prayer itself is a natural law,” that “liberty and morality are one,” 
and that “whom God loves cannot disappear in nothingness and pass 
away.” 

Some of the old doctrines in being refined and spiritualized, whether 
loved or not, do “disappear in nothingness and pass away,” as, for in- 
stance, that of the Trinity, which is stated thus: “The Absolute is con- 
ceived as unrelated ; the unrelated, moved by internal impulse, manifests 


itself as the relative; a.correlation between the absolute and the related 
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furnishes the necessary condition of their being realized through each 
other.” 

Jesus is described as the perfect man, “the type and sum of all human- 
ity,” the “one in whom all that man has attained and all that he shall 
(will ?) attain was existent and active.’ But to make him such a being 
is to make him as impossible and as truly outside of evolution as it is to 
make him perfect God. The writer forgets that a perfect being can 
exist only in a perfect environment, and that what would be a perfect 
being and a perfect environment in one age would in a progressive world 
be imperfect ones to all after ages. Moreover, no individual can at any 
time be a type and sum of all humanity, any more than the eye or ear, 
however developed, can be the type and sum of the whole body. Jesus 
surely was not a type of the husband, the father, the statesman, the sol- 
dier and of woman. Even in religion, where he was preéminent, he 
represents only one of its forms,— could only do so, for the heathen 
religions are not to be conceived of as undeveloped Christianity, any 
more than the pear or the peach is undeveloped apple, but rather as dif- 
ferent fruits in one great religious kingdom. 

The criticism I once heard of a minister was that “ his sermons would 
be very good, if he did not spoil them all by putting into them so much 
piety,” the lady’s meaning being that he used the special terms of piety 
too freely. It is a criticism which applies in a measure to the theological 
part of “The Divine Drama.” Piety is like the beauty of the human 
form. It is most revealed when it is only partly revealed, — sometimes 
only hinted at ; one reason why the nude in art is often false to the high- 
est art, making the objective image do what is better done by the subjec- 
tive imagination. The religion of the book, beautiful as it is, would be 
more impressive if its charms were oftener clothed in the language of 
science and of our common life. 

But in passing from the theological part of the book to that which is 
more strictly sociological, though even here the title is “The Family of 
God,” and the order that of the phrases in the Lord’s Prayer, the ground 
for these criticisms very largely disappears. The three chapters on 
Society’s cry for daily bread, Society’s debts and forgiving of its debtors, 
including the stewardship of property and of personality, and Society’s 
delivering its members from temptation and from evil, are in a short 
space the most vigorous, impartial, comprehensive of the problems in- 
volved and far reaching in their principles of any in the whole range of 
sociological literature ; and though in their treatment of the subject they 
are an organic part of the whole book, yet, as in the circulatory and 
nutritive systems of the human body, they, even by themselves, will 
amply repay a careful study. 


- Joun C. KimBAt. 
HartrForp, Conn. 
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The Hope of Immortality. By the Rev. J. E.C. WELLtpon (Head Master 
of Harrow School). New York: The Macmillan Company. 1898. 


This book is addressed not to “theological experts,” but to “ educated 
men and women in general ;” in the author’s view it is “ in part scholarly 
and in part popular.” The successive topics include the nature of the 
belief, its history and value, its evidences external and internal, and 
finally the Christian amplification of it. As a successful head-master, 
Dr. Welldon leans mostly on Aristotle; as a theologian (and now a 
bishop), he rests himself on the New Testament. The consequences are 
not altogether satisfactory, though they are deduced with a courageous 
faithfulness which certainly deserves admiration. The psychology of St. 
Paul does not run on all fours with that of Aristotle. From St. Paul 
Dr. Welldon derives a doctrine of a “trinity of human nature, body, 
soul, and spirit ; man — the three in one — is made in the image of the 
Triune God” (p. 44). (Which person in the Trinity, one might ask 
in passing, is represented by the human body?) But the psyche of St. 
Paul is by no means equivalent to the immaterial and indissoluble soul of 
Greek philosophy. In respect of animals, however, Dr. Welldon is con- 
sistent in his combination. They have the Pauline psyche, and they 
are accordingly credited with immaterial and indissoluble souls (p. 260). 
The treatment of this question is bold and interesting: one may dissent 
from the author’s mode of stating his problem, and yet respect his seri- 
ousness and admire the wide range of his sympathies. A similar tender- 
ness runs through the discussion of the lawfulness of prayer for the 
departed. These two themes seem to bring out the author’s best side. 

From other points of view the book is less satisfactory, at least to me. 
I cannot share the writer’s declaration that to man this faith is all in all. 
Without it Dr. Welldon can only say vanitas vanitatum. This leads 
him constantly to present the great hope not as founded on the elements 
of our present experience which appear to us intrinsically worthy, but as 
derived from necessities of compensation or the satisfaction of claims 
which are unfulfilled in the limits of this existence. This argument is 
always perilous, because of its finite character. Why should the pains 
of threescore years and ten be recompensed with an eternity of bliss ? 
There is no common measure between such quantities. Dr. Welldon has 
no faith in an idealist morality ; he demands some kind of sanction in 
assurance of personal reward. Yet with a curious inconsistency which 
appears more than once in the book, and suggests that its materials have 
been only imperfectly welded together, he affirms that “love in its nature 
is selfless ; it gives all, it asks for nothing.” Why should not love of 
the good, then, be a sufficient motive ? On the other hand, Dr. Welldon 
sees clearly enough the incongruity in moral scale between human sin 
and everlasting punishment. He does not in terms repudiate the doc- 
trine, but he is unwilling to affirm it (p. 342). His reserve in this 
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matter is in curious contrast with his confidence in the matter of the 
animals. It is much to be regretted that he should in this connection 
avoid all discussion of the elements of Jewish eschatology in early 
Christian teaching. The chapter on the New Testament doctrine suffers 
greatly from this defect. There is no clear discrimination between the 
Synoptic and Johannine presentations, and still less, of course, is there 
any attempt to distinguish between the permanent essence and the tem- 
porary form of the thought of Jesus. Biblical criticism, in fact, is not 
the author’s strong point. He thinks Job “ perhaps the earliest book in 
the Bible ;” he regards the theology of the Peutateuch (as if it was all 
one) as “a reaction against the superstition of the Egyptian hierarchy ; ” 
he misinterprets Hos. xiii. 14, and misdates it among “ prophecies of the 
exilie or post-exilic period.” (Do these points belong to the “scholarly ” 
or to the “ popular ” side?) On the other hand, his classical quotations are 
interesting and apposite. It is a curious feature in the English system 
that the way to a bishopric should lie rather through the successful 
administration of a great public school, than through attainment in the 
field of historical theology. There are one or two bad misprints (e. g. 
the absurd diffieulty, p. 41, line 7; or effectual for ineffectual, p. 125, 
1. 1), though the volume is otherwise elegant. Finally, Dr. Welldon’s 
point of view is not our point of view; but his book is sincere and his 
piety manly. He will hardly help those who cannot share his orthodoxy. 
But for any trembling hearts within the fold of faith he may do much. 


J. EstuIn CARPENTER. 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OxFORD. 


La Mort et la Resurrection de Jésus-Christ. Par Epmonp STaprer, 
Professeur & la Faculté protestante de l'Université de Paris. Pp. 343. 
Paris: Fischbacher. 1898. 

The Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. By EpMonp STAprEr. 


Translated by Lovisze Seymour Hoveuton. Pp. 277. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This book is the conclusion of a series of three volumes by Professor 
Stapfer on “ Jésus-Christ ; sa personne, son autorité, son wuvre.” In 
his preface he recognizes the difficulties of his task furnished in the con- 
tradictions of the records, which he declares to be irreducible. “One 
cannot accept the report of one without rejecting that of another. It is 
only the harmonists who have the intrepidity to place side by side the 
passages which annul each other and to declare that the contradictions 
are only apparent.” Although he regards the chapters on the resurrec- 
tion as an appendix to the work from the point of view of its original 
intention, it is just these that every one will read with the greatest inter- 
est, and to which we shall chiefly devote this notice. We pause only to 
remark on the chapters treating of the entrance into Jerusalem and of 
the last supper. In the former the author avoids the critical problems 
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connected with the event it records, which to Baur were the most diffi- 
cult that biblical theology presents, by assuming, without any discussion 
of the perplexing question of Jesus’ attitude toward Messianism, that 
the solemn entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem was “a supreme attempt on 
his part to be proclaimed as the national Messiah and to convert the 
people who would have chosen him for their chief, in order that they 
might be ready for the coming of the kingdom.” He commits himself 
unequivocally if not uncritically to the doctrine that Jesus “ believed in 
a national Messianic royalty, and approved of this belief on the part of 
his disciples.” In the chapter on the last supper there is another 
assumption, that Jesus intended to establish a religious institution, a sac- 
rament, which, in contrast with baptism already existing, was “a new 
creation.” ‘This position is taken without considering the facts that in 
the two probably oldest records the words, “‘ This do in remembrance of 
me,” do not appear, and that they are reported only by the third evange- 
list very likely following Paul, who was the real author of the idea of a 
sacramental supper. 

In entering upon the discussion of the resurrection Professor Stapfer 
adopts frankly the critical method, and repudiates in advance all a priori 
considerations. He subjects the several accounts of the event in the 
Gospels to a detailed examination, and exposes their irreconcilable con- 
tradictions. The result is that he finds two parallel traditions, the Gal- 
ilean, represented with important variations by the first two evangelists, 
and that of Jerusalem, represented by the third evangelist, while in the 
fourth Gospel he finds an unsuccessful attempt to combine the two. 
Attention is of course called to the contradiction between the third Gos- 
pel and Acts, in that the former places the ascension of Jesus on the 
day of his resurrection, and the latter forty days later. The two tra- 
ditions are found to differ, not only as to the scene of the manifestations 
of Jesus to his disciples, these having been according to the former in 
Galilee, and according to the latter in the immediate vicinity of Jerusa- 
lem ; but they differ also as to the character of these manifestations. 
The Galilean tradition represents the resurrected Jesus as having only 
“a fugitive life,” not a veritable bodily existence, and as making only 
“brief apparitions,” while according to that of Jerusalem his existence 
is “a continuation pure and simple of his earthly life,” and “ he has the 
body which was laid in the tomb.” 

At this point the author takes up the testimony of Paul with the 
remark that in the Gospel reports we have no declaration of an eye-wit- 
ness, no one of the evangelists having said: “I have seen the resur- 
rected Jesus.” In the absence of such testimony in the fourth Gospel 
he sees a reason for doubting that it was written by an apostle. In 
Paul, on the contrary, a direct personal witness to the resurrection is 
found in the declaration: “He was seen by me also” (dp6y xdpoi, 1 
Cor. xv.8). The apostle also mentions five other similar apparitions 
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with which the reports in the Gospels are irreconcilable. They are all 
manifestations which exclude the idea of a continuance of Jesus’ bodily 
existence, that to him having occurred long after the disappearance of 
the Master from the earth. The apparition of Jesus to himself, which 
he does not distinguish as to its character from the other five that he 
mentions, Paul declares to have been a revelation of the Son of God in 
him (Gal. i. 15). Here let the remark be allowed that it would have 
been better if Professor Stapfer’s critical judgment had led him to 
leave the reports of Paul’s conversion contained in Acts out of the ac- 
count. But apart from this, he represents Paul’s experience as wholly 
internal, his conception of the resurrection as purely spiritual, that of 
Jesus and that of the believers which was to occur at the Parousia being 
to him identical in nature (1 Cor. xv. 35 ff., 50 f.). He “ knows nothing 
of a resurrected Jesus eating and drinking and of a guard at the tomb.” 
He is not concerned as to what became of the body, which, like a grain 
of wheat, must perish. An ascension, “ putting an end to the appari- 
tions,” is also foreign to him, as is a continuation, after a brief interrup- 
tion, of his terrestrial life. For him the earthly life of Jesus ended on 
the cross, and the second life that began on the third day thereafter 
“was that of the glorified Christ, which nothing will ever modify or 
interrupt, which is eternal” (Rom. vi. 9). This Pauline form of the 
belief in the resurrection is regarded as “ the oldest, the authentic.” 
The following “ historic certainties ” as to the resurrection are enumer- 
ated: “1. There were apparitions of Jesus . . . always followed by dis- 
appearances ; 2. He had a ‘glorified’ or ‘spiritual’ body; 3. The 
resurrected Christ dies no more, i. e., has no organic life; 4. God re- 
vealed His Son in Paul . . . ; 5. No one of Jesus’ opponents saw him 
after his death . . . only his disciples; 6. The order and the number of 
the apparitions cannot be perfectly established.” Thus far our author 
remains upon historical ground. He abandons this, however, in making 
the questionable assertion that “ it is certain that the entire life of Jesus 
is explicable only by an intervention of God,” and that “ it is a miracle, 
if one understands by that not an impossible violation of the laws of 
nature, but a creative, sovereign, inexplicable act of God.” On what 
grounds he affirms this to be “ certain’ he does not inform us. At the 
conclusion of the chapter on the Certainty of the Resurrection he says: 
“This resurrection of Jesus in the soul of his apostles is the certain 
proof of his resurrection in history.” Yet at the opening of the next 
chapter on “the Faith in the Resurrection,” in which the ground won by 
the historical and critical process is entirely abandoned, he declares that 
he has not pretended to give a historical proof of the resurrection of 
Jesus, and that no such proof is possible! The historian cannot prove 
a miracle. ‘“ He can only establish the facts which manifest it,” as if a 
miracle were a mysterious entity hiding behind the facts that manifest 
it, and as if when the fact is established that a dead man is brought to 
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life, there remained something else, called the miracle, to be proved. 
After the announcement of the six “ historic certainties” and the decla- 
ration that the manifestation of Jesus “in the soul of his apostles ” is the 
“certain proof of his resurrection,” it is surprising to find our author 
asserting that the “ only valid proof ” in the case is “the religious proof.” 
“The true believer has experienced the return of the Saviour. He 
knows and he believes. . . . He decides in advance that it ought to have 
taken place. The resurrection of Jesus imposes itself upon him a 
priori.” This has much the appearance of a return to the unscientific 
ground bravely abandoned at the outset ; and it is the radical vice of all 
dogmatism which he places to the credit of the believer, when he says : 
“Tt is thus (i. e., by an @ priori faith) that one creates the facts of his- 
tory before knowing by means of history that they have occurred ”! 
Far from contributing to a solution of the problems of science and faith, 
he places the antagonisms over against each other in the crudest form 
with an evident sympathy with the latter point of view, when he says 
that if a believer prays for the recovery of a sick man, and he recovers, 
he will say that God has cured him, although the man of science may 
demonstrate that the cure was effected by remedies skillfully admin- 
istered. 

All this is regrettable ; and the appearance of a retreat from ground 
boldly taken and well defended cannot be disguised. The testimony of 
Paul, on which the entire historical argument was rested, is practically 
thrown aside, since the “only valid” evidence of the resurrection is 
that which imposes itself a priori upon the believer incapable of historic 
investigation, because of his feeling that it “ ought to have been.” He 
alone has the true faith, while the man who believes in the resurrection 
on historical testimony may or may not be a Christian. One can hardly 
help believing that there is a confusion here of faith in Christ and in the 
resurrection. May not one have faith in Christ and in the living energy 
of his spirit in the church and in the individual soul without believing 
in his resurrection at all? Indeed, was there any resurrection, any mir- 
acle, in the case, if, with Professor Stapfer, Paul’s view be made the 
basis? His visions of Jesus and the others that he mentions, — what 
were they but inward manifestations of the spirit of Jesus? And what 
do they establish? Not a resurrection from the dead, in the Jewish 
sense out of a mythical underworld, but rather the fact that Jesus did 
not really die at all, that his spirit could not be put to death. This is the 
doctrine of the life to come, which Jesus did not reveal, but found exist- 
ing. It is the doctrine of the immortality of man, on which Paul based 
his declaration that, if Jesus did not prevail over the death of the body, 
there is hope for no man of surviving it. 


ORELLO Cone. 
Boston. 
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The Return to the Cross. By the Rev. W. Rospertson Nicott, M. A., 
LL. D. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company.’ 


The trumpet that sounds this recall gives no uncertain sound. Many 
will listen to it, some to obey, and some to bestir themselves to find defi- 
nite reasons why they do not obey. They who obey will do so to the 
good of their souls. They who intelligently withhold their accord will 
have first done so much sincere thinking that they, too, will find good 
unto their souls. Dr. Nicoll is as sound as the storm-tossed oak in his 
Calvinism. There is no point in it which has distressed liberal Christians 
for which he does not enter a stout defense, and his pages show such an 
unassuming literary ability, such a wealth of contemporary illustration, 
such a sunny gleam of almost imperceptible humor, such a fine combi- 
nation of fair-mindedness and strength in the assaults upon views which 
are reprehensible to the author, as to be most wholesome reading for 
all sorts of heretics. Such at any rate has been its influence upon the 
present reviewer, who took up the book for the purpose of preparing a 
review, but ultimately read it as a discipline of the spirit. Who am I 
and what my spiritual outfit of mind, that I justify myself in refusing 
assent to these magnificent dogmas, when they are made thus to flash 
like sword-blades and hang together like chain armor? How shall any 
Unitarian not wither under the scorn with which his failure to see the 
simple things of Christ as the sole revealer of the Divine love, the only 
salvation from awful sin, is now and again glanced at? In no way, 
surely, but by the aid of deep and well-reasoned personal convictions 
that he is in touch with Christ as he really was, and the still deeper 
sense that each soul lives in the love of God. And how shall any 
“middle of the road” liberals fail to be impressed by the reasonable- 
ness of Dr. Nicoll’s contention that a man must be either one thing 
or another in theology? Rightly seeing that a clear-cut theology is a 
lasting necessity to successful church work, he severely criticises Mrs. 
Phelps Ward’s “A Singular Life” as a striking example of the weak- 
ness resulting from “ the casting away of theology.” He says: “ We can 
understand Miss Phelps’s impatience with German rationalism. But we 
assure her that there is a rationalism which is altogether fatal to faith, 
and that she is drifting in its direction.” 

This hesitating liberalism among those who would still remain in Abra- 
ham’s bosom is repeatedly assailed, notably in the chapter entitled “ the 
value of peculiar possessions,” where in the course of a strong plea for 
distinctness of belief the author likens those who seem not to value it to 
the “ statesmanlike” mayor who settled a town dispute between those 
who wished the streets watered and those who did not by a suggestion 
that “the water-carts should perambulate the streets, but that there 
should be no water in them.” In the same chapter, after helpful sug- 
gestions as to the intellectual life, the dloquence and the literary power 
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of the minister of Christ, he demands in him a consciousness of super- 
natural illumination. “There is much in the Bible that he who runs 
may read. But nothing which the unaided reader is able to discover 
is of true saving worth. The mysteries of God are revealed only to 
humble souls on bended knees. In other words, for the understanding 
of all the great truths which must constitute the strength of the Christian 
ministry, there must be an immediate and supernatural illumination.” 
This special illumination, it is almost needless to say, is Calvinism, and 
true it is that “the unaided reader ” would not find that in the Bible! 
Yet this Calvinism, as Dr. Nicoll presents it, is something to be respected 
by all, something for which many will still “dare to die.” When pleading 
for continual intercessory prayer on the part of the faithful, Dr. Nicoll 
says that such prayer “is a voice calling from that estate of misery which 
has no explanation but the Fall and no remedy but the Cross.” In har- 
mony with that conception, the teaching is that, previous to Jesus Christ, 
and owing to the fall and consequent guilt of all mankind, there was no 
way by which men could perceive the love of God. God did love the 
world all those ages with an infinite yearning, but man was alienated 
from Him, and there was no human way of return to Him. Only the 
divine love itself could break the deadlock, and that only by an infinite 
sacrifice, one that should not only blot out the evil legacy of the past, 
but also render unnecessary any future alienation from God, a sacrifice 
so completely conveying pardon and saving love that weak and sinful 
man can rest upon it forever. Logically enough, then, Christ was the 
love of God revealing itself in the flesh by an act which lifts all who 
perceive it and accept its aid back into harmony with God. This Cal- 
vinism, which has worked so much harm when ignorantly and coarsely 
presented, does serve, when proceeding from such teachers as Dr. Nicoll, 
to make men believe that God loves them, and any change of theology 
which resulted in a permanent loss of that belief would not be a change 
for the better. It may well be contended that to have one conclusive 
evidence of the love of God is enough for all time, and they who rejoice 
in possessing other evidences of that sublimest fact do not fail to recog- 
nize that in Jesus we have such a proof. Not as the best among many 
evidences of the present love of God, however, can Dr. Nicoll regard 
Jesus Christ. To him the second person in the trinity is the only attain- 
able aspect of God’s love. In the fact of the eternal love in which God 
has always held the souls of men, we find our “calling and election.” 
But alienated as the natural man is, he cannot enter into that birth- 
right until his “ justification ” is secured for him by the atoning death of 
Christ. That death blots out the past, but even after that salvation we 
are not freed from the sense of sin. ‘“ When we discover our union with 
Christ we are oppressed as we never were by the feeling of our own 
imperfection, of our own infinite distance from God. . . . The sense of 
sin grows as the sin itself diminishes.” ‘“ We utterly condemn, slight, 
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and abhor our own righteousness. . . . And so comes that strange life 
which believers know, the humiliation of ill deserts with the assurance 
of God’s love, . . . the self-abasement which gleams through all the 
writings of the Apostles, and which makes the normal Christian experi- 
ence.” Though “ justified,” we still have frequent occasion to pray for 
“pardon.” Understanding life in this way, Dr. Nicoll may well grow 
indignant with Mr. Froude’s assertion that immorality lies in the 
words : — 
Till to Jesus you can cling 
By a simple faith, 
Doing is a deadly thing, 
Doing ends in death. 


Cast your deadly doing down, 
Down at Jesus’ feet. 

Stand in Him, in Him alone, 
Gloriously complete. 


On the other hand, however, the effects of such a hymn when thrust 
bluntly upon ignorant and unspiritual natures go far to justify Mr. 
Froude’s feeling concerning such words. 

Our author states that “the doctrine of the Atonement cannot be 
argued out like a mathematical proposition to the satisfaction of those 
who do not need it. To know it we must first grapple in earnest with 
the immense terror of eternal ruin.” This is incontestably true. As 
the theological debate goes on, it becomes more and more clear that the 
corner-stone of theology is what we happen to believe about the nature, 
experience and destiny of man. Or, still more concisely, we are Cal- 
vinists or Unitarians according as we accept or reject the doctrine of the 
fall of man in its logical completeness. But, pace Dr. Nicoll, we are 
Christians all, whichever path we follow! 

With all its nobleness, this book has one deep-lying fault. Must we 
say that it is a defect inherent in the theology which it maintains ? 
That fault is the way the author plays into the hands of the pessimists. 
In the chapter called “Is Christ dead in vain,” he says that if righteous- 
ness ever comes by individual effort, it is “inexplicable, useless.” In 
that case “Christ is dead in vain.” Regretting that our age shows a 
diminution of the sense of sin, he holds “that sin itself has not been 
weakened,” and that “the sense of misery is keener than ever.” “Surely 
no age since Christ came has been more sick at heart than ours. Amid 
the splendors of outward prosperity and the abandonment of faith and 
responsibility, gladness has almost died out.” This sort of despair for 
human nature is not new, but it should receive an ever new rebuke. In 
the suggestive chapter on “the theology of Walter Pater,” Dr. Nicoll 
says that “the alienation between literature and the Church is at last 
recognized as a serious and formidable fact.” His explanation is that 
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“a volatilized Christianity has no attraction for the man of letters ;” 
but the simple truth is that it is from stalwart orthodoxy that litera- 
ture has revolted, and that the further pressing of its despair, as above 
expressed, can only serve to reénforce the teachings of “ fin de siécle” 
misinterpretations of life. That we are on the crest of a great “ wave of 
joy and hope” is clear enough to the earnest liberals of to-day, but it is 
not such a one as Dr. Nicoll dreams of in the words with which he closes 
this chapter: “There be those who, with Matthew Arnold, still hear the 
melancholy, long withdrawing roar of the sea of faith as it steadily 
retreats and leaves the barren shingles naked. Others, more wise, hear 
the wave of joy and hope that is to lift the world coming nearer and 
nearer.” 

Some of these chapters first appeared as book reviews, others were 
addresses before theological schools or colleges, one having been delivered 
to the students of Smith College, in this country; but as they stand here, 
all are bound together by so distinct a motive, and in so natural an order, 
that the book has a true literary unity. 


Cuar.es E. Sr. Joun. 
PirrspuraH, Pa. 


The Christian Pastor and the [Working Church. By WasHINGTON 
GuiappEN, D. D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This portly volume of wise counsel and suggestion for ministers and 
congregations is the latest volume of the “International Theological 
Library.” It treats of pastoral theology and ecclesiastical ethics, and is 
invaluable to divinity students about to enter upon their life-work, and 
to parishes concerned to know the principles and methods of permanence 
and success in their varied enterprises. Many a minister has first weak- 
ened and then destroyed his influence through lack of such knowledge as 
this book supplies, and many a church has gone to decay through neglect 
of methods which are here elaborated with care, by one who has earned 
the right to speak with authority on such matters. 

Dr. Gladden takes a very exalted view of the Christian ministry, and 
defines with clearness the true functions of the pulpit and the pew. He 
does not attempt to deal with questions of speculative theology, but 
assumes throughout that the pastors to whom he addresses himself have 
a distinct message to deliver and their churches a definite Christian 
work to do. His ideal of a minister is of a man who is in dead earnest 
about preaching and pastoral work, and who is so much in love with his 
calling that it leaves him neither leisure nor inclination for side issues 
which rob him of time that ought to be given to study, and diffuse the 
strength which should be concentrated on his parish. The ministry of a 
large congregation is quite as much as any ordinary man can attend to. 
Its literary, social and pastoral demands are both extreme and exacting, 
and no portion of the work can be slighted with impunity. Weakness 
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in the pulpit or indolence in the parish thins out the congregation. 
The hungry will not go where they are not fed, or the care-worn and 
sorrowful where they are not strengthened and comforted. And who 
can blame them? Neither brilliance nor social status nor pleasing 
manners will atone for ineffectiveness in the pulpit and out of it. The 
people who care to go to church habitually in these days are too serious 
to be trifled with, and soon grow weary of dilettanteism and diffusive 
feebleness. Dr. Gladden pleads for strong, active and effective minis- 
ters, and evidently regards the large and busy parish as the best token 
of a successful ministry. Preaching to a small congregation when a full 
one is possible, and flattering a little group of personal devotees, do not 
count for much. There is nothing inspiring and nothing permanent 
about such a ministry. It is living to-day, and to-morrow there is no 
trace of it anywhere. 

But when all is said that can be said of this great question, which 
branches out in so many directions, the Christian quality of the congre- 
gation is the indispensable thing. The minister never deserves all the 
credit for the true prosperity of a church, and it is seldom that all the 
blame for failure rests upon him. How many parishioners there are 
who simply add nothing whatever to the character of a church! Their 
connection with it is little more than a respectable formality. Its music 
may interest them, or the preacher may possess a personal magnetism, 
or the society of their friends may be the most interesting thing; but 
love of truth and principle, delight in a worship consistent with their 
thought and satisfying to their spiritual needs, eager desire to share in 
helpful charities, do not enter into their ecclesiastical affiliations. They 
do not consider themselves workers or helpers, and, if they were all the 
church had to depend upon, its career would be very short. Dr. Gladden’ 
knows the value of personal Christian sentiment in the parish, and 
knows, too, that spiritual vitality can never rise higher in the church 
than it rises in the individual members thereof. The personality that 
does not quicken chills, and the moribund condition of many a religious 
society is due to the utter lack of the reverent and churchly spirit in the 
individual worshiper. The minister’s problem is to create a love of the 
church in hearts where little or no such love exists, and to revive reli- 
gious fervor wherever it has died down through neglect or carelessness. 
And this is best accomplished by warm devotional services, faithful pas- 
toral care, and the encouragement of benevolent activity in the parish, 
and particularly among the young people. 

Dr. Gladden wrestles in a manly way with all the difficult questions 
relating to the life of the modern minister and the church — the prob- 
lems of the study, the pulpit, the Sunday-school, the visitation of the 
indifferent and the sick, and the making of the church the centre of 
enlightened and busy enthusiasm for every good word and work. 


Joun Cuckson. 
Artineton Street Cauncn, Boston. 
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Les Origines de la Compagnie de Jésus. Ignace et Lainez. Par 

HERMANN MOLLER Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. 

M. Miller remarks that when, in the seventeenth century, the French 
Parliaments, “who were great questioners,” demanded of the Jesuits 
under what class of monastic foundations they were to be ranked, 
Fathers Coton, Lallemand, and de la Tour contented themselves with 
answering that they presented themselves and were to be accepted Tels 
Quels. On this account they were for a good while known in France as 
Messieurs Tales Quales. Indeed, as the author says, this expresses the 
truth. The Jesuits cannot be ranked in any of the established monas- 
tic categories. They are not monks, living in contemplative seclusion ; 
nor friars, pledged to specific social duties, — the care of the poor, like 
Franciscans, or public instruction, like Dominicans, although borrowing 
points, both of function and constitution, from these. They are not regular 
clerks, devoted, under special vows, to pastoral functions. They are the 
very antipodes of the later Congregations, loosely constituted as these 
are, and bound either by simple vows or, like Oratorians and Paulists, by 
no vows at all. The Jesuits are a monastic body, unquestionably. Other- 
wise they are indefinable. They are simply Tels Quels. 

Other orders that have a superior general give him great authority, 
sometimes for life. Yet his power is strictly limited to enforcing the 
Rules of which he is the executor, not the interpreter. The Jesuit gen- 
eral interprets and modifies the Institute, and dispenses from it, virtually 
at pleasure. He claims also—a thing unheard of elsewhere — the 
right to interpret all the papal bulls concerning the Society, even against 
the later judgment of the Holy See. The Jesuits deny to the Pope the 
power to alter “the fundamental points ” of their rule, and of these the 
general is the final expositor. The general is not bound, in giving com- 
mands, by the Institute, but only by the general purposes of the Institute, 
of which he is sole judge. 

Canonically, a monastic profession is a mutual covenant, binding 
equally the professed and his order. Except for ill conduct, ascertained 
by formal trial, he cannot be expelled. Every Jesuit, from highest to 
lowest, under the General, is subject to expulsion at the mere pleasure 
of the general, with a hardly practicable reservation in cases personal 
to himself. Even dismissed, although the order is discharged of all obli- 
gations to a member, he seems to be regarded as still bound to the order, 
and liable to be required to reénter it. 

In all other orders, the novice knows the rule from beginning to 
end. With the Jesuits he knows only what his superiors may choose to 
communicate. Nor has any Jesuit, except the few finally initiate, the 
certainty that he knows the rule by which he is bound, to which he 
pledges himself. In fact, he is bound by no rule, but by the unrestricted 

commands of his superiors. Of course, he is not bound to commit a 
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manifest sin. The rule repeatedly declares this. But in case of doubt, 
he is always bound to presume the superior right, and to form the habit 
of prompt obedience without any interior misgiving. 

In other fraternities, every brother in holy orders takes the same 
vows, yet all.are not of the same hierarchical rank. The functions are 
a true hierarchy, either for life or fora defined term. With the Jesuits 
there are degrees of initiation, unknown elsewhere, but no hierarchy. 
Every function is interchangeable and dismissible at the pleasure of the 
general. The Constitutions are in a general way directive, and ina 
general way a member knows whether he is Scholastic, Temporal Co- 
adjutor, Spiritual Coadjutor, or Professed, although the public may not 
know it. Yet there is nothing in all these differences that is absolutely 
determinate against the good pleasure of Authority. 

The Monita Secreta, though, as Littledale himself admits, a libel and 
caricature, yet, as M. Miiller maintains, bears witness, in a monstrous 
exaggeration, toa system and tradition of occult direction not contained 
in the Constitutions, elastic as these are. Miranda, Provincial of Cas- 
tile, having, in 1736, been summoned to Rome as Assistant for Spain, 
writes: “ Before having been at Rome, where I have been initiated into 
all the secrets, I did not know what our Society is. The interior gov- 
ernment of our Company is a special study, of which the provincials 
themselves understand nothing. One must be clothed with the functions 
which I exercise to have the slightest glimpse of it.” 

What is the derivation of these far-reaching, essential features of 
Jesuitism, utterly foreign and contrary to Catholic history, to monastic 
tradition, to canonical principles? A priest profoundly versed in the 
mystic and ascetic life once remarked to the author: “ All these dis- 
tinctive features of Jesuitism are wholly inexplicable as Catholic. They 
appear to be inspired by another religion.” What this other religion is, 
lies beyond doubt. It is Islam. Loyola, through all his youth, had 
abundant opportunities of familiarity with the Moslem orders, which 
were still in full vigor in Northern Spain. His ten months at Manreze 
after his conversion, a stay of which we have no account except pure 
legend, greatly extended these opportunities. His heart was set on con- 
verting the misbelievers, and his Institute (probably developed and ex- 
aggerated by the ambitious and wily Lainez) shows from beginning to 
end how, alike in the Hxercises and in the Constitutions, he has adopted 
principles and proceedings of the Mohammedan orders. Miiller’s evi- 
dence is overwhelming. It extends from the vital principles to the 
minute particulars. In Islam every monastic Sheikh — that is, General 
— is, as among the Jesuits, “the living rule.” The rule and his inter- 
pretation are identical. Thus Moslem orders, remarks M. Miller, — 
allowing for the vast inferiority of Islam, — have shown the same moral 
and religious virtues, the same regular organization, the same power of 
resistance, as Jesuitism. Like the Jesuits, they are bound to no special 
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observances or habit, or contemplative or charitable objects. These 
are secondary. The great object, as with Jesuitism, is the propagation 
of the Faith. The motto, Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam, which has given 
so much offense in Catholicism, as claiming a special devotion, is taken 
literally from Islam. So is Loyola’s common signature: “ Ignatius, 
the poor in the Lord.” So is the system of occult direction. So are 
the degrees of initiation. So is the Divine inspired Book, — Exercises 
and Constitutions — put at the head of the Order. So is the sensualiza- 
tion of spiritual truths in the Zercises. So is the thorough fusion and 
confusion between the spiritual and the temporal. So is “blind obe- 
dience,” expressed in exactly the same figure, “a corpse in the hands of 
its bearers.” The Moslems say “lavers.” The Moslem rules, like the 
Jesuit, say, “ Let the Sheikh use his power as he shall please.” He 
also, as well as the General, is forbidden to refuse his election — al- 
though the Pope can refuse his. In both rules (I treat all the Moslem 
rules as virtually one) much account is made of noble birth and aspect, 
for a General. In both there is the same network of confidential mes- 
sengers, continually going and returning. In both the member is called 
the “‘ servitor of the General, or Sheikh.” There is the same distine- 
tion between “a common” and a “superior” nature. There is the 
same power of prolonging or even dispensing with the novitiate. There 
is the same tradition, that whoever dies in the order will surely be 
saved. There is the same mechanicalizing of prayer, even to the direc- 
tion of keeping the eyes fixed on one point — and so becoming hypno- 
tized. 

In short, almost every point, great and small, in Jesuitism that has 
perplexed Catholics is shown by Miller to be borrowed from Islam. No 
wonder, then, that Loyola’s Institute — changed still for the worse 
by Lainez — has aggravated every unspiritual element, and embarrassed 
and weakened every truly Christian element in Catholicism. Loyola 
sincerely meant to Christianize Mohammedanism, but he has succeeded 
much better in Mohammedanizing Catholicism. 


CuHaAR.tEs C. STARBUCK. 
Anpover, Mass. 


Aristocracy and Evolution. By W. H. Matiock. Pp. xxxiii, 385. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 


Mr. Mallock’s “study of the rights, the origin and the social functions 
of the wealthier classes” is an important addition to judicial-minded 
sociology. His main contention is that the majority of sociologists, 
with Mr. Herbert Spencer at their head, make a great mistake in deal- 
ing only with aggregates of men, of whom they speak as “man,” neg- 
lecting the fundamental difference between the “exceptionally gifted 
and efficient minority” and the great bulk of mankind. “ Star-gazing 
sociology” of this kind slights the great man. Carlyle, on the other 
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hand, exaggerated his importance and wrote as if a very few men, like 
the founders of empires and of religions and a few philosophers and 
poets, were alone entitled to the name. But to Mr. Mallock the men 
socially great are many, comparatively, and the definition of the great 
man is one who is great “‘in virtue of the completed results which he 
enables others to exhibit in themselves, or produce or do in the form of 
products or social services.” It is in vain to attempt to merge such men 
in the mediocre aggregate; they are the true cause of progress through 
the initiative which they alone can supply. Competing with each other, 
they raise the standard of achievement and carry along the multitude 
with them. Society cannot do without them: they fix their price, and 
socialism contradicts itself in trying to recognize their inevitable func- 
tion and to preserve “ equality ” at the same time. 

These and similar truths have been recognized by many clear thinkers. 
Mr. Mallock’s great merit is not that he has set them forth again with 
lucidity and many apt illustrations, but that he has made a careful and 
minute study of the great man as defined. What is the nature and 
degree of his superiority in particular cases; how does he seek, not 
survival merely, but domination; how does he apply himself to produ- 
cing wealth or acquiring power in politics, — these are inquiries to which 
our author gives elaborate reply. He carefully discriminates between 
the product of the few and that of the many in their joint work, and 
then considers the average man and his qualities and what he can do 
if codperating with other only average men. That the exceptional or 
great man deserves an exceptional reward because of his unusual service 
is the obvious moral of this trenchant study. Inequality is the result, 
in condition, of inequality in endowment; and progress demands that 
society encourage the abler men to come to the front by assuring them 
a proportionate reward. 

Mr. Mallock seems occasionally to disparage the réle of the man who 
is great in some other direction than wealth-production. But this error, 
whether real or, as I believe, only apparent, does not minimize the high 
value of this instructive and highly readable volume, which has done 
for the great man in society a much-needed service of exposition. 


Nicuouas P. GinMaAn. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Age of Charlemagne. By CHartes L. WELts, Ph. D., Professor of 
History in the University of Minnesota. Pp. xix, 472. New York: The 
Christian Literature Co. 


This book is the fourth volume of the series “Ten Epochs of Church 
History,” edited by John Fulton, D.D., LL.D. The author under- 


stands the age of Charlemagne to be not simply “the formative period 
of the ninth century,” as was announced in the original prospectus of the 
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series, but rather the longer period from the seventh to the tenth 
century. By thus enlarging the scope of the work he has an opportunity 
to trace the growth and decay, as well as the active operation of those 
ideas and institutions with which the name of Charles the Great will 
always be connected. Among the subjects considered, the character and 
influence of the Frankish monarchy, the relations of the Emperor with 
Rome, and the intellectual achievements of the age are naturally the 
most important, and a large share of attention is properly devoted to 
them. The author has been industrious in collecting material, and, so 
far as substance is concerned, the book meets all reasonable require- 
ments. Indeed, one may go so far as to say that the author displays 
real skill in some portions of his work, e. g. in chapters xiii. and xxx., 
both of which deal with the political aspects of the period. Chapter 
Xxxiii., on the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, is also meritorious, and still 
other similar sections might be specified. The political history is, as a 
rule, the most satisfactory. 

What we do not find, however, is a clear portrayal of the main forces 
at work during the age of Charlemagne. Instead of a definite picture, it 
is a series of sketches upon which we are asked to gaze. We are told, 
it is true, that in the eighth century new life and new conditions were 
introduced into European society, but we fail to gain an adequate idea 
how those new conditions affected the world. This failure is due, not to 
a lack of knowledge on the part of the author, but solely to his unsys- 
tematic method of presentation. There seems to have been no clearly 
conceived or faithfully executed plan in his mind at any time. In a 
word, the book lacks unity. This fault is apparent from a glance at the 
table of contents, where no general divisions of the subject-matter are to 
be found. Most of the chapters lack titles. The list of topics which 
stands at the head of each chapter is sometimes nothing more than a 
miscellany of unrelated subjects. This fact, taken in connection with 
the unreasonably large number of chapters (thirty-four in 456 pages), is 
very distracting to the reader’s attention. What is needed is intelligent 
combination under a logical plan. Thus all the material relating to the 
crowning of Charles, in chapters xix.—xxi., should have been brought 
together. On the other hand, we find incongruous juxtapositions, as in 
the twenty-first chapter, already referred to, where the interesting dis- 
cussion of the coronation concludes with an irrelevant account of some 
of Charlemagne’s early military campaigns. 

A more careful arrangement of his material would have enabled the 
author to avoid unnecessary repetitions, some of which leave the im- 
pression that he did not keep track of what he had written. When one 
has read that Pippin, after a successful campaign against the Saxons, 
“forced them to the tribute of three hundred horses annually, and to 
receive again the Christian missionaries ” (p. 134), one hardly needs to 


be told a second time that he had “subdued them, thrown down their 
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strongholds, forced them to pay an annual tribute of three hundred 
horses, and receive the Christian missionaries” (p. 161). Again, more 
careful attention to the matter of form would have removed all possi- 
bility of question as to where the book really begins. There seem to be 
several fresh starts, which are in themselves acknowledgments that too 
much introductory matter has been admitted. There is a good begin- 
ning at the middle of page 27. 

The statements of fact in the book are generally correct, but one or 
two errors may be noted. Gallus laid the foundations of the monastery 
of St. Gall in 614 A. p., not in 646 (p. 77). The date assigned to the 
synod of Toledo, which adopted the filioqgue (587 a. p., p. 51), is two 
years out of the way. We should be interested to know whether Charles’ 
De litteris colendis is “surely” or only “ perhaps” the most important 
document of the middle ages, for the author describes it in both ways, 
and the fact that he devotes only one short paragraph to the subject leads 
us to suspect that the letter is of little consequence after all (p. 337 f.). 

Greater discrimination might have been shown in constructing the 
bibliography, which, as we have it, is neither complete nor critical. It 
would have been well to supply a few maps, and a chronological table 
to guide the reader through the great mass of details given in the text. 
With these additions, in spite of its faults of form, the book would serve 
a useful purpose. And even as it is, Professor Wells deserves our 
thanks for his interesting collection of material, which he himself would 
doubtless be the first to employ ina more systematic way, had he another 
opportunity. 

J. WinTHROP PLATNER. 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


The Isles and Shrines of Greece. By Samurer J. Barrows. Pp. 389. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 1898. 


In the preface to this vivid and highly instructive book, Mr. Barrows 
announces it as his “desire to enter Greece by the portals of the 
Odyssey and to leave it through the Trojan gates of the Iliad,” a desire 
carried out to full and happy fruition throughout the narrative that fol- 
lows. Though a thoroughly modern man in equipment and an American 
of the Americans in temperament and smack of the soil, the writer 
evinces from the start a manifest preference for the Odyssey over Baede- 
ker as a guide-book. Indeed, the writer of this world-famous romance — 
whether Homer or a composite hydra-headed school of rhapsodists — 
seems to Mr. Barrows to have carried an eye in his head far more real- 
istic and even statistically exact than even the veteran German compiler 
of modern itineraries, and certainly to have starred the sightworthy ob- 
jects with more resplendent emphasis. Very curious is it to note how 
this same strain of realistic faith in the Gradgrind addiction to facts of 
even such a soaring hippogriff of a poet as the creator of the Iliad should 
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have led Schliemann to attack with downright shovel and wheelbarrow 
that very site of Troy pronounced by the reputed scholars of Europe to 
be the sheerest rhapsodic moonshine. They ridiculed the crazy idea as 
on a par with digging for the pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow — 
until, happily, the pot was found, and so forthwith poets as well as rain- 
bows were rehabilitated in the minds of sober, steady-going professors 
and philologists. 

Odyssey in hand, then, Mr. Barrows begins to look about him on the 
Ionian Isles, Corfu, Cephalonia, Ithaca and Zante, and to find Nau- 
sicaa and her maidens in every group of young girls washing the clothes 
in the pools and drying them on the rocks. As he stands by to admire 
their graceful forms and muscular energy in wringing dry, his respect 
for the Homeric capacity of appreciating the fine points in a woman 
rises higher and higher. It is the same with his descriptions of scenery, 
of the colors of the sea, of the manners and customs prevailing to-day, 
of the outlines of the surrounding islands, of the harbors, mountains and 
shrines. As far as possible, the Yankee much-wandering Ulysses of 
to-day is looking at these objects through the eyes of the Greek Ulysses 
of more than two thousand years ago—and how much, after all, of the 
Yankee there was in the canny Ulysses! Had he lived here in Amer- 
ica, inevitably would he have evolved into a California millionaire, and 
have bought up a legislature for a seat in the United States Senate. 
Equally has Mr. Barrows a keen inquiring eye for the life of to-day in 
these Ionian Isles, till the struggle thus set on in his mind between 
interest in the far-away dream-world past, and the palpable joy and 
suffering at hand, is at times amusingly anachronistic. Evidently here 
is a man who has addressed Sunday-schools, spoken on the “stump,” 
advocated prison reform and women’s rights, as well as devoutly read 
his Homer and learned to talk modern Greek. 

On reaching Athens, it was Mr. Barrows’ rare good fortune to be 
thrown in intimately with Dr. Dérpfeld, Director of the German Arch- 
eological Institute there, and subsequently to accompany him to Olym- 
pia, Delphi, the islands of the Aigean, and finally to Troy. Under 
such a guide, the whole subject of modern archzological research was 
swiftly opened up on its Jeading lines. “The Sermons in Stones,” 
which the melancholy gibing Jacques speaks of, now received a com- 
mentary beyond any that entered the mind of the philosopher of Arden 
forest. That straws show which way the winds blow —even the great 
trade-winds of history and of whole epochs of art— was made clear 
through every stray hole left in a marble block by a clamping iron, or 
by the bed of a long rusted-out hinge. Especially to be commended is 
Mr. Barrows’ summary of the results of the study of the ruins of the 
Parthenon and of the site of the temple antedating it. Information 
scattered through no end of special reports is here condensed in a way 
to make the subject clear to every intelligent reader. Equally true does 
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this hold of Mr. Barrows’ summary of the investigations into the struc- 
ture of the old Greek theatre, and of the way in which a tragedy of 
ZEschylus or Sophocles, or a comedy of Aristophanes was —or rather 
was not — put on the stage. 

“ As the only American accompanying Dr. Dérpfeld in his fruitful 
excavations of Troy in 1893,” Mr. Barrows enjoyed a rare opportunity 
of studying, under the eye of the master, the laying bare of the sub- 
structures, walls and buildings of seven to nine distinct cities, one built 
upon the top of the other. The interpretation of the most corrupt text 
of the worst mangled chorus of Aschylus, or of the most crabbed passage 
of Aristotle seems easy work in comparison with the interpretation of 
these ruins upon ruins. Yet with a due exercise of patience, and with 
the help of photographs made on the spot, the architectural conundrum 
can at least be guessed at by the much pondering reader. At any rate 
his respect for modern archzology, as a positive science, will steadily 
grow. 

Exception here and there may be taken to the book as having been 
too hurriedly written, certain pages being fairly out of breath with the 
amount and variety of information its eager writer evidently pants to 
communicate. Everything interests him that concerns not only ancient 
but modern Greece. The Greek Christian Church, the monasteries, the 
language as spoken to-day, marriages, funerals, the common schools, the 
political future of the Greek race,—each and all of these matters lay 
instinctive hold on the mind of a thoroughbred, typical American, to 
whom every self-sacrificing Greek sister of the present hour is as patheti- 
cally interesting as Antigone of old, or every little runt of a shoe-black in 
the streets of Athens as comic as though he had figured in a roaring farce 
of Aristophanes. 

Francis TIFFANY. 

CamBrineE, Mass. 


Helbeck of Bannisdale. By Mrs. Humpnry Warp. In two volumes, 
vol. i., pp. 309; vol. ii., pp. 336. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1898. 

We owe Mrs. Ward a debt of gratitude for giving to us a novel that 
has a marked literary quality, and characters that are interesting in 
themselves, and not merely through the situations in which they are 
placed. In the picture of Helbeck the coloring is so rich and mellow 
that it suggests a painting by some old master; and the portrayal of 
Laura is so admirable that as we read we forget to admire. Very natu- 
rally that large part of the story that has to do with the Catholic church 
has attracted to itself much attention especially from Catholics, and has 
occasioned a good deal of discussion among those who have regarded it 
as a representation of Catholicism in England instead of that of an Eng- 
lish Catholic. The- weight of judgment would seem to be largely on 
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the side of approbation. This is as it should be, for if Protestants can 
put up with “ Cousin Elizabeth” and Mr. Bailey, Catholics may well be 


proud of Helbeck and Father Leadham. 
It would be enor the interest in the picturesque scenes at 


Bannisdale should lead uso overlook another aspect of the story which, 
we imagine, was nearer to the heart of the author, and for the sake of 
which this scenery may well have been painted. Of Laura we read: 
“But Laura, — Laura was the pure product of an environment. She 
represented forces of intelligence, of analysis, of criticism, of which in 
themselves she knew little or nothing, except so far as they affected all 
her modes of feeling. She felt as she had been born to feel, as she had 
been trained to feel. But when in this new conflict — a conflict of in- 
stincts, of the deepest tendencies of two natures — she tried to lay hold 
upon the rational life, to help herself by it and from it, it failed her 
everywhere. She had no tools, no weapons. The Catholic argument 
seandalized her, exasperated her; but she could not meet it” (vol. ii. 
p- 132). 

Mrs. Ward is too good an artist to force a moral, but these lines might 
well suggest the lesson of the book — all the more impressive if unintended. 
Our liberal youth are for the most part “ products of an environment,” sent 
into the world untrained, — to be met on the one side by the pretensions 
of a narrow spirit of conservatism or reaction in religion; and on the 
other by those of an equally narrow rejection of all religion, both equally 
strange and unprepared for. The book may well suggest that such en- 
counters should be foreseen and that some fitting preparation for them 
should be made. It may not be necessary to provide our young David 
with a suit of mail like that of his foes; but he might well be made to 
see one or two of the weak points in their armor, and be provided at 
least with a sling and skill to use it. 

Mrs. Ward has chosen to end her story in a way that makes this lesson 
all the more impressive. This method is that of a convenient expedient, 
which was much in vogue in an elder literature for the purpose of cutting 
obstinate knots and which, it must be confessed, seems a little out of 
place in the robust realism of our modern fiction. This dénouement, if 
such it may be called, is, however, most powerfully and tenderly pre- 
sented ; and since the literary charm of the book is also suggestive of the 
style of an earlier fiction rather than of that which is most common in our 
own day, we will thankfully accept the whole, just as it is given to us. 

C. C. Everett. 

Harvarp UNIvERsITY. 


Matthew Arnold would have rejoiced to see the completion of The 
Modern Reader’s Bible, which Professor Richard G. Moulton has edited 
with great skill. This “series of works from the Sacred Scriptures 
presented in modern literary form” includes, in all, twenty-one very 
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handy little volumes, which the Macmillan Company has just sent out 
in a new and attractive style of cloth binding with red tops — the whole 
inclosed in a strong box. Professor Moulton has not, of course, at- 
tempted to bring his work up to the demands of the latest Biblical crit- 
icism that can be safely esteemed permanent. But he has embodied so 
much of the results of it, and, above all, he has so profoundly modified 
the form of the presentation of the text that all who read will have a far 
truer sense of the Bible as literature than ever before. This is the main 
matter, the humanization of Scripture. Details as to the authorship of 
chapters in Isaiah or the exact credibility of Chronicles are of slight 
importance. Toward the realization, by the ordinary reader, of the 
naturalness of the Bible, Professor Moulton’s well-conceived and well- 
executed undertaking is an invaluable contribution. 


The Century Company has reissued in excellent library form Tocque- 
ville’s classic work on Democracy in America. The plates are those of 
the Cambridge edition, for which Professor Francis Bowen revised and 
annotated Henry Reeve’s translation. The additions to this edition are 
a lithographic portrait of Tocqueville (we regret to see the incorrect form 
De Tocqueville used by preference here), a bibliographical note, a good 
index, and an Introduction by President D. C. Gilman of Johns Hop- 
kins University. This gives an interesting account of Tocqueville’s 
travels in the United States, and of the origin of the book. President 
Gilman does not enter into any detailed examination of the confirmations 
or contradictions which time has made of Tocqueville’s views; he em- 
phasizes, however, the disappearance of that equality of economic condi- 
tions of which the French observer made so much. But the outlook to 
him is hopeful, despite of this fact and of the political evils of the day 
which the conscience and the intelligence of the country must suppress. 
The Introduction adds much to the value of this edition, which will 
doubtless become the standard henceforth. 


As Principal Fairbairn candidly says in his introduction to Mr. A. 8. 
Peake’s Guide to Biblical Study, it is difficult to see to what class of 
students it is especially adapted. It is much too exigent for the laity 
who desire simply to obtain a general idea of the standing of Biblical 
studies at present, and it is not full enough to serve as an introduc- 
tion for theological students. The latter class of readers will probably 
appreciate its many merits best, and especially the last chapter on 
“New Testament Theology” (nearly a fourth part of the book), the 


subject in which the author’s own interest is evidently strongest. — Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 
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Essays, Lectures, and Poems. With two Por- 
traits. 12 vols. each 12mo, gilt top, $1.75; the 
set, 12 vols., $21.00. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Complete Dramatic Works and Poems. Ed- 
ited by RICHARD GRANT WHITE. With Glos- 
sarial, Historical, and Explanatory Notes. 6 
volumes. The set, crown 8vo, gilt top, $10.00. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

Complete Poetical Works. Edited, with an 
Introductory Memoir and Notes, by GEORGE 
E. WoopBErRY, Professor of English in Co- 
lumbia College. With a new steel Portrait of 
Shelley. Centenary Edition (uniform with the 
Riverside Editions above described). 4 vol- 
umes, crown 8vo, $7.00. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

Works. Thoroughly edited and rearranged. 
With a Biographical Sketch, and Notes. With 
Portraits, Views of Mrs. Stowe’s Homes, and 
other Illustrations on engraved Title - pages. 
16 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, handsomely bound, 
each, $1.50; the set, $24.00. 


ALFRED (LORD) TENNYSON. 


Poetical Works. With Portrait. 6 vols. 
16mo, $6.00. 


HENRY D. THOREAU. 


Complete Works. Carefully edited, with a 
full Index to each volume, and in the tenth 
volume a General Index to the whole. One 
volume has a Biographical Sketch of Thoreau 
by Mr. Emerson. Three Portraits. 11 vol- 
umes (including the volume of Letters), each, 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50; the set, in box, 
$16.50. 


JOHN G 2 

Complete Poetical and Prose Works. With 
Notes by Mr. Whittier, Table of First Lines, 
Chronological List of Poems, etc., etc., and five 
Portraits. The set, 7 volumes (Poetical Works 
4 volumes, Prose Works 3 volumes), crown 
8vo, gilt top, $10.50. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL BOOKS 





AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
SACRED THEOLOGY. 
By Abraham Kuyper, D. D. 
With an introduction by Professor Benjamin 
B. Warfield, D. D., LL.D. 8vo, $4.00. 
This work, admirably translated by Rev. J. 
Hendrik de Vries, M.A., discusses all 
those questions which concern. the place 
of theology among the sciences and the 
nature of theology as a science with a 
“principium” of its own. Dr. Kuyper 
is “probably to-day the most consider- 
able figure in both political and ecclesi- 
astical Holland,” and the book shows, as 
Dr. Warfield says in his introduction, 
“ the depth of his insight, the breadth of 
his outlook, the thoroughness of his 
method, the intensity of his conviction, 
the eloquence of his language, the direct- 
ness of his style, the pith and wealth of 
his illustrations, the force, completeness, 
convincingness, of his presentation.” 


* We bid this masterful work a hearty welcome. There 
is not its like in the English language. From beginning 
to end it is full of strong meat, and students of theology 
will be greatly helped by the careful reading and inward 
digesting of it.” — New York Observer. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
CRITICAL COMMENTARY. 
SAMUEL — By Rev. H. P. Smith, D. D. 
A new volume, by the Professor of Biblical Lit- 
erature at Amherst College. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 
Inthis great commentary havealreadyappeared: 

DEUTERONOMY. ~ By Canon Driver. 
JUDGES. By Prof. Moore, Andover. 
ROMANS. By Dr. Sanday, Oxford. 
ST. MARK. By Prof. Gould, Philadel- 

phia Divinity School. 
ST. LUKE. By Dr. Plummer, Uni- 
PHILIPPIANS 


versity College. 
By Prof. 
and PHILEMON. 


Vincent, Union 
Theological Seminary. 

EPHESIANS By Prof. Abbott, formerly 
and COLOSSIANS. of Trinity College. 

THE DEATH AND RESURREC- 

TION OF JESUS CHRIST. 

By Edmond Stapfer. 
Translated by Louise Seymour Houghton. 
12mo, $1.25. 

The Outlook says of this book, together with 
the other two by Prof. Stapfer, entitled “ Je- 
sus Christ Before his Ministry” and “ Jesus 
Christ During his Ministry : ” — 

* The three volumes constitute toge her a study in the 
Life of Christ. It is constructive rather than critical, and 
aims to give rather a portraiture of the life than either a 
discussion of doubtful questions or a criticism on the Gos- 
pel narrative. This purpose is well accomplished. Like 
Stalker’s ‘ Life of Christ ’ in this respect, it is much fuller 
and more complete in its treatment. For a simple but 


carefully studied account of the events, we know of no 
better work than this.” 


THE EPISTLES OF PAUL IN 
MODERN ENGLISH. 


By George B. Stevens, D. D., Ph. D. 
A Paraphrase. 12mo, $1.25. 
Professor Stevens here gives the thought of 
the Pauline Epistles and the kindred Epistle 
to the Hebrews in the language of to-day. 
He has made a free modern rendering which 
will be interesting to general readers and of 
especial aid to Sunday-school teachers and 
Bible students because of the clearness with 
which Paul’s thought, often complex and 
involved, is turned into easily understood 

idiomatic English. 


PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By Professor John Grier Hibben. | 
12mo, $1.00. 

This volume presents a concise and luminous 
statement of various points at issue between 
the various schools of philosophy. 

“ Very valuable as a brief introduction to the study of 


philosophy, or as a summary report upon philosophical 
controversies.’’ — The Outlook. 


THE PRAYER BOOK AND THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
By C. C. Tiffany, D. D. 
I2mo, $1.25. 

The object of this book by the Archdeacon of 
New York is to indicate the conception of 
the Christian Life which the Prayer Book 
presupposes. His interpretation abounds in 
practical, every-day applications of the Prayer 
Book’s instruction. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By William Henry Green, D. D., LL. D. 
Crown octavo, $1.50. 

This work is a scholarly exposition of the 
Canon of the Old Testament. It is the only 
manual upon the subject, from: the conser- 
vative point of view, fitted to meet the pre- 
sent state of the question at issue. 


THEORIES OF THE WILL. 
By Archibald Alexander. 
I2mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Alexander’s new volume gives a concise 
account of the development of the various 
theories of the will from the earliest days 
of Greek thought to the middle of the pre- 
sent century. The author’s purpose is to 
introduce in this way a constructive explana- 
tion of voluntary action. 

‘“*Mr. Alexander writes simply and clearly upon the 
abstractions of psychological investigation and theory. 


His book is a valuable contribution to the history and 
analysis of a difficult subject.” — Philadelphia Public 





Ledger. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 153-157 Fifth Avc., New York 
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The 


Political Science 
Quarterly. 


Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia College. 
Crown 8vo. About 180 pages in each number. 
Annual Subscription, $3.00; single number, 75 cents. 





Politics. Possibly no review has ever won for itself a more distinct and 
important place in the regard of its readers than the Political 
Science Quarterly. From its first-issue it has discussed important topics and great 
movements of current interest with a breadth and impartiality which have gained 
the respect of all parties. The scope of the Quarterly is wide enough to include all 
the leading questions which appeal to men as parts of the body politic. Not only 
our own constitution and political development, but also those of the other nations 
E . of the earth have been examined critically from both the 
CONOMICS. | theoretical and the practical standpoints. 
In Economics it has discussed taxation, socialism, the immigration problem, the 
labor question in its various aspects, land tenure and kindred topics, banking, 
trusts, etc., giving to such subjects not an occasional article, but adequate consid- 


eration by high authorities. 

° In the department of Jurisprudence, it has 
Jurisprudence. sought to tien a tT ye: and method into 
the discussion of current legal questions, and through contributors of special emi- 
nence, to present views at once broad and practical. 

Its Book Reviews have attracted the critical attention and approval of scholars 
in both continents; the publications reviewed and critiques themselves are of a 
nature to enlighten as well as to interest the readers of such a periodical. 

Li te ratu re Twice each year a carefully prepared Record of Political 
* Events is published. This record is made of a character 


to render it of permanent value for reference and comparison. 





THE POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY FOR 1899. 


The coming year promises to be eventful. In the Quarterly the 
highest authorities will discuss impartially the various aspects of the 
great movements and important topics of current interest. Every 
department will maintain the high standard of excellence which has 
characterized the periodical for more than a decade. 








GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


9-13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 
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American Economic Association. 






































NEW SERIES. 


No.1. The Cotton Industry : An Essay in American Economic History. 
By M. B. HammonD, Ph.D. Price, $1.50 ; cloth, $2.00. 





ECONOMIC STUDIES. 


[ISSUED BI-MONTHLY.] 


VOLUME II. 


Hand-Book and Report of the Ninth Annual Meeting. Price 50 cents. 
No.1. Economics and Jurisprudence. By Henry C. Apams, Ph.D. Price 





1 50 cents. 
1 No. 2. The Saloon Question in Chicago. By Joun E. Grorcr, Ph. B. 
t Price 50 cents. 
d No. 3. The General Property Tax in California. By Cart C. PLEHN, 
1 Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 
y No. 4. Area and Population of the United States at the Eleventh Census. 
. By WALTER F. WILLcox, Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 
‘ No.5. A Discussion Concerning the Currencies of the British Planta- 
tions in America, etc. By WiLiiam Douc ass. Edited by CHARLES 
J. Buttock, Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 
e No.6. Density and Distribution of Population in the United States at 
3 the Eleventh Census. By Water F. WiLtcox, Ph. D. Price 50 
1- cents. 
VOLUME III. 
iS Hand-Book and Report of the Tenth Annual Meeting. Price 50 cents. 
fo No. 1. Government by Injunction. By Wittiam H. Dunpar, A. M., LL. B. 
i- Price 50 cents. 
No. 2. Economic Aspects of Railroad Receiverships. By H. H. Swain, 
rs Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 
a No. 3. The Tax Inquisitor Law in Ohio. By T.N. Carver, Ph.D. Price 
50 cents. 
al 
er Price of each of the first ten volumes of Monographs, unbound, $4.00. Bound in 
cloth, $5.00 for a single volume, $4.00 for each additional volume. ‘The set of ten 
bound volumes, $41.00, sent prepaid. Price of volume eleven unbound $2.00, bound 
in cloth $2.50. Price of each volume of Studies unbound $2.50, bound in cloth 
$3.00. Any bound volume will be sent postpaid to members for 75 cents in addition 
to the unbound numbers, if returned prepaid in good condition. Copies are also 
offered in half morocco at 50 cents per volume additional to the price in cloth. 
Separate subscriptions by non-members, libraries, etc., for the Studies, $2.50 per 
™ year ; or $4.00 for all the publications. Any single Monograph may be obtained at 
va the price given in the list. 
ry One-sixth Discount to Members and Subscribers on all Orders. 
as 
Address applications for membership | Address Subscriptions and orders for 
and inquiries to the | Studies and Monographs to the pub- 
SECRETARY of the AMERICAN | lishers, 
ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, |THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The University of Chicago Journals 


The Biblical World Edited by President W. R. Harper. Monthly; about 

80 pages, with special numbers in June and Decem- 
ber. A popular monthly magazine; illustrated ; devoted exclusively to biblical 
study. The best magazine published for the busy minister, the Sunday-school 
teacher, and the thinking layman. $2.00 a year ; foreign, $2.50; single copies 20 cents. 


The School Review Edited by Charles H. Thurber. Monthly, except 

in July and August; averages about 80 pages. 

This publication is distinctively the national representative of high-school and 
academic work. Special number in June. 

$1.50 a year ; foreign, $2.00; single copies, 20 cents. 


The Botanical Gazette Edited by John M. Coulter. Monthly, illustrated ; 

at least 80 pages.. Devoted to the science of 

botany in all its departments, containing results of research, book reviews, 
notes for students, and news items. Contributions from leading botanists. 

$4.00 a year; foreign, $4.50; single copies, 40 cents. 


Edited by T. C. Chamberlin. Semi-quarterly ; 
The Journal of Geology about 120 pages. Devoted to the interests of 
geology and the allied sciences, and contains articles covering a wide range of 
subjects. Adapted to young geologists, advanced students, and teachers. 


3-00 a year; foreign, $3.50 ; single copies, 50 cents. 


j An International Review of Spectroscopy 
The Astrophysical Journal and Astronomical Physics. Edited by 


George E. Hale and James E. Keeler. Monthly except in July and September ; 
illustrated ; about 80 pages. Invaluable to all who are interested in astronomy 
and astrophysics. $4.00 a year; foreign, $4.50; single copies, 50 cents. 


The Journal of Political Economy Edited by J. Laurence Laughlin. 

Quarterly; about 140 pages. 
This publication promotes the scientific treatment of problems in practical eco- 
nomics and also contains contributions on topics of theoretical and speculative 
interest. $3.00 a year; single copies, 75 cents. 


The American Journal of Theology E4ited by the Divinity Fa- 
culty of the University of 
Chicago. The only journal in the world so catholic in its scope as to cover the 
entire field of modern investigation and research in all the different lines of 
theological thought represented by special fields and particular schools. 


$3.00 a year; foreign, $3.25; single copies, 75 cents. 


The American Journal of Sociology Edited by Albion W. Small. 

Bi-monthly. This journal 
is the result of the increased popular interest in social questions. It presents to 
its readers, issue by issue, the latest developments in sociological thought and 
in social endeavor. $2.00 a year ; foreign, $2.50; single copies, 35 cents. 


= American Journal of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
ures 
Edited by President W.R.Harper. Quarterly ; about 80 pages. This journal 
is a continuation of the well-known “Hebraica,” which came into wide notice 
among scholars and students interested in Semitic languages and literatures. 
$3.00 a year ; foreign, $3.25; single copies, 75 cents. 
The University Record Peblished weekly. It contains articles on liter- 
and educational topics, the Convocation 
Addresses, and the Quarterly Statements of the President. An official weekly 
report is given of the affairs of the University of Chicago. 


$1.00 a year; foreign, $1.50; single copies, 5 cents. 


The University of Chicago, The University Press Divis’n, Chicago, Ill. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY’S 


New and Holiday Books 








Ifustrated Books 
The Fair God 


A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. By Lew 
WALLACE, author of “ Ben Hur,” etc. Holiday 
Edition, Mllustrated with 40 full-page Photo- 
gravures, 76 Headpieces, 76 Rubricated Initials 
and Tailpieces, by ERIC PAPE. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, $7.00. 


Large-Paper Edition. 2 vols. octavo, $20.00, 
net. 


The House of the Seven Gables 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Aoliday Edi- 
tion. With 20 full-page Photogravures, by 
Maupe A. Cow.es and GENEVIEVE COWLES, 
and many Headpieces and Initials by Ep1TH and 
MILDRED COWLES. 2 vols. crown 8vo, $5.00. 
Large-Paper Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, $10.00, 
net, 


The Beginnings of New England 


Or, the Puritan Theocracy in its Relation to 
Civil and Religious Liberty. By JoHN Fiske. 
Illustrated Edition. Containing Portraits, Maps, 
Facsimiles, Contemporary Views, Prints, and 
other Historic Material. 8vo, $4.00. 


The Life of our Lord in Art 


With some Account of the Artistic Treatment of 
the Life of St. John the Baptist. By EsTELLE 
M. Hurt, editor of Mrs. Jameson’s “ Sacred 
and Legendary Art.” With about 100 Illustra- 
tions. Be, $3.00. 


Corona and Coronet 
Observations of Men and Things in the Expedi- 
tion to Japan, by way of San Francisco, Hawaii, 
-and Yokohama, to observe the eclipse of 1896. 
By MABEL Loomis Topp. With many Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


A Child’s History of England 
By CHARLES Dickens. Aoliday Edition. 
With 48 full-page Engravings, from Photographs 
by Ciirton Jounson. Crown 8vo, hand- 
somely bound, $2.50. 


The Boys of Old Monmouth 


A Story of Washington’s Campaign in New Jer- 
sey in 1778. By Everett T. TOMLINSON. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. : 


Stories of the Cherokee Hills 


By MAuRIcE THompson. With 8 full-page 
Illustrations by E. W. KEMBLE. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Charming Sally 


Privateer Schooner of New York. A Tale of 
1765. By James Otis. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Dorothy Deane 


A Christmas Story for Girls. By ELLEN OL- 
NEY Kirk. With Illustrations, 16mo, $1.25. 


Historp and Biographp 


The Origin and Growth of the 
English Constitution 

An Historical Treatise, in which is drawn out, 
by the light of the most recent researches, the 
gradual development of the English constitu- 
tional’ system, and the growth out of that system 
of the Federal Republic of the United States. 
Vol. Il., completing the work. By HANNIS 
TayLor. 8vo, $4.50. The complete work, $9.00. 


The First Republic in America 


By ALEXANDER Brown. With Portrait of Sir 
EpwWIN SANDys. 8vo, $7.50, met. 


A History of the Presidency 
By EDWARD STANWOOD, Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 
$2.50. 


The Battles of Trenton and Prince- 
ton 
By WIL.1AM S. STRYKER, President of the New 


Jersey Historical Society. Illustrated with Por- 
traits and Maps. 8vo, $4.00. 


The Pilgrims in their Three Homes, 
England, Holland, and America 


By WILLIAM EL.ioT GrirFis, D. D. Ilus- 
trated. 16mo, $1.25. 


Cheerful Yesterdays 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 12mo, 
$2.00. 


Samuel Edmund Sewall 


A Memoir. By NinA Moore TIFFANY. With 
Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


(hoefrp 


The Poetic and Dramatic Works 
of Alfred, Lord T 


ennyson 
Cambridge Edition. With a Biographical Sketch 
and Notes by WILLIAM J. ROLFE, an Index to 
Titles and First Lines, a Portrait, and an En- 
ved Title-Page with a Vignette. Large crown 
VO, $2.00. 


The Complete Poetical Works of 
John Milton 
Cambridge Edition. With a Biographical 
Sketch and Notes by WILLIAM VAUGHAN 
Moopy, an Index to Titles and First Lines, a 
Portrait and an Engraved Title-Page with a 
Vignette. Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 


From Sunset Ridge 
Poems Old and New. By Jut1A WARD Howe. 
12m0, $1.50. 

A Century of Indian Epigrams 


Chiefly from the Sanskrit of Bhartrihari. By 
PAuL E. More. 16mo, $1.00. 


Poems 
By FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 12m0, $1.50. 























4 PARK STREET, BOSTON; 13 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Some of our Latest Books 
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i LIFE OF A. A. MINER, S. T. D. 
i By Grorce H. Emerson, D.D. 8vo. 572 pages. $2.00, |\fy 











postpaid. 
NOBLE LIVING 
I A Series of Studies as to the Development of the Deeper [W 
Life in Men. Edited by Rev. C. S. Nickerson. 12mo. 
296 pages. $1.00, met. 


CHURCH HARMONIES, NEW AND OLD 


Prepared by Rev. Cuartes R. Tenney and Leo R. Lewis. J] 
Cloth, $1.00; with Psalms and Chants, $1.10. Half = 
Leather, $1.15; with Psalms and Chants, $1.25. For - 
single copies, add 20 cents for postage. 


THE LEISURE OF GOD 
and Other Studies in the Spiritual Evolution 


By Joun Coteman Apams, D.D. t12mo. 233 pages. 
$1.00. 


THE CHURCH AND SECULAR LIFE 
By Rev. F. W. Hamitton. 12mo. 225 pages. 75 cents. 


JUSTICE AND MERCY 

Sermons on Penalty and Forgiveness. With Portrait of ©), 
the Author. By Marion D. Snutter, D.D. 12mo. i 
276 pages. 75 cents. ! 
THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD ! 
No. 7 of “ Manuals of Faith and Duty.” By Cuartes ELt- fi 
woop Nasu, D.D. 16mo. 105 pages. 25 cents, meZ. 

THE PURPOSE OF GOD 


By JosePH SmitH Dopcez, A. M.,D.D. 12mo. 265 pages. 
75 cents, 772. 
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Universalist Publishing House 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
30 West Street 69 Dearborn Street a 
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Che New-Church Review 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE TEACHINGS 
CONTAINED IN THE WRITINGS OF EMANUEL 
SWEDENBORG IN THEIR RELATION TO THE 
THOUGHT AND LIFE OF TO-DAY. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 


borg are becoming more valuable than 

ever before to many thoughtful persons 
who see in their breadth of vision, their study 
of the spiritual causes of natural things, and 
their clear insight of the internal meaning of 
the Bible a system of truth and a help to or- 
derly living more satisfying to the mind and 
heart than any they have before known. 


we The New-Church Review contains in each 
issue 160 pages. 


[ve Religion and Philosophy of Sweden- 


we Essays on a variety of subjects, based upon 
the teachings of Swedenborg, occupy more 
than 100 pages of each issue. 


ws The remainder is divided between Edito- 
rial matter of interest, connected with impor- 
tant events in church and state, Biblical and 
Doctrinal Studies, and Reviews of New Books. 


The Volume begins with the January Number 
Two Dollars per year 


THE MASSACHUSETTS NEW-CHURCH UNION 


16 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 




















Longmans, Green, and Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 





CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICE. 


A MANUAL OF THEOLOGY. 
PART II, 


By the Rev. ALFRED G. MORTIMER, D. D., 
Rector of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. 


Author of “Helps to Meditation,” “The Seven Last Words of Our Most 
Holy Redeemer,” etc. Small 8vo, cloth, pp. lxix-519. Price, $2.50. 


Part I. of this work, which was published in 1897 and has already reached its 3d 
edition, treated of systematic theology up to and including the Holy Eucharist. 
Part II., which now appears, deals largely with matter of final controversial interest. 
It contains a full treatment, both historical and dogmatic, of Matrimony with the 
various difficulties in regard to.it, the Roman Controversy on Anglican Orders, the 
modern theories of the Kenotists with reference to our Lord’s Knowledge, the In- 
spiration of Holy Scripture and Higher Criticism — there is a specially full treatment 
of Eschatology dealing with the various views in regard to the Intermediate State, 
Prayer for the Dead, Invocation of Saints, Heaven, etc. 


ASPIRATIONS OF THE MINISTERIAL PRIESTHOOD. 
DEVOUT SOUL. Chapters (preliminary to the Study of 
Expressed in the Words of the Psalter or the Ordinal) on the Rationale of ‘Min- 
Psalms of David. With a Preface by| istry and the Meaning of Christian 
Herpert C. Pottocx, M.A.. Canon Priesthood. With an Appendix upon 


of Rochester. 12mo. $1.00 Roman Criticism of Anglican Orders. 
8vo, $4.00. 


THE SOUL: PRIESTLY IDEALS. 
HERE AND HEREAFTER. Being a Course of Practical Lectures delivered 
. : . in St. Paul’s Cathedral to “Our Society” 
By R. E. nig heres of St. Mar and other Clergy, in Lent, 1898. 
garet’s, East Grinstead. Crown 8vo, spies: 
276 pages, $1.50. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newso t, M. A., 
, Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
ADVENT SERMONS ON CHURCH 
REFORM. PRAYERS FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
With a Preface by the Lorp BisHop or} With Preface by the Rev. Prebendary 
STEPNEY. Crown 8vo, $1.50. VILLIERS. 32mo0, 30 cents. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO., 
91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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International Journal of Ethics. 


SOME OF THE CONTENTS OF VOLUME VIII. 


NANSEN. Lesure Stepuen, London. 

CITIZENSHIP. P. E. Matueson, New College, Oxford. 

PROFESSOR JOWETT. Epwarp Cairp, Balliol College, Oxford. 

THE RELATION OF PESSIMISM TO ULTIMATE PHILOSOPHY. F.C. S. Scuituer, Cornell University. 

OUR SOCIAL AND ETHICAL SOLIDARITY. Epmunp Montcomery, Hempstead, Texas. 

SOME OF THE LEADING IDEAS OF COMTE’S POSITIVISM, S. H. Mettone, Edinburgh. 

THE HISTORY AND SPIRIT OF CHINESE ETHICS. Keiro Nakamura, Tokyo, Japan. 

THE ETHICAL BASIS OF COLLECTIVISM, L. T. Hosnouss, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

DETERRENT PUNISHMENT. W. A. Watt, Glasgow, Scotland. 

THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OF RELIGION. Luster F. Warp, Washington, D. C. 

SOME PRESUPPOSITIONS FOR A HISTORY OF MORAL PROGRESS IN THE FIRST THREE CEN- 
TURIES, A.D. W. R. Ince, Hertford College, Oxford. 

THE BEARING OF THE DOCTRINE OF SELECTION UPON THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. Winturop 
More Danie ts, Princeton University. 

SUGGESTION AS A FACTOR IN SOCIAL PROGRESS. Epmunp Nos te, Boston, Mass. 

ETHICAL SURVIVALS IN MUNICIPAL CORRUPTION. Jane Appams, Hull House, Chicago. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. J. B. Battie, Edinburgh University, 

THE ETHICAL MOTIVE. Franktutn H. Gippincs, Columbia University. 

SELF-REALIZATION AS A WORKING MORAL PRINCIPLE. Henry Sturt, Oxford, England. § 

THE MORAL VALUE OF SILENCE. Fetix Apier, New York. 

THE NATIONAL ARBITRATION LAW. F. J. Stimson, Boston. 

THE BEARINGS OF PHILOSOPHY ON EDUCATION. J. S. Mackenzig, University College, Cardiff, Wales. 

THE BROTHERS OF SINCERITY. Tuomas Davipson, New York. 

PHILOSOPHY AND THE ACTIVITY-EXPERIENCE. Witt1sam Cacpwett, Northwestern University. 

DEFECTIVE CHILDREN: THEIR NEEDS AND THEIR RIGHTS. Martin W. Barr, M.D., Pennsyl- 
vania Training School for Feeble-minded Children. 

SIDGWICK AND SCHOPENHAUER ON THE FOUNDATION OF MORALITY. Micnuart Macmitian, 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, India. 
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THE PARTING OF THE WAYS IN THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. FELIx ADLER, New York. 

A MORAL FROM ATHENIAN HISTORY. BERNARD BosANQuet, London. 

BELLIGERENT DISCUSSION AND TRUTH-SEEKING, RicHarp C. Casor, 
Boston. 

LUXURY AND EXTRAVAGANCE. JoHN DaAvIDsoN, University of New Brunswick, 
Canada. 

SEX IN CRIME.  FRANCEs ALICE KELLOR, University of Chicago. 

BOOK REVIEWS. Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development, by James Mark 
Baldwin, Zhe Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct, by Alexander Sutherland; Zhe Science 
of Ethics, as based on the Science of Knowledge, by Johann Gottlieb Fichte ; Studies in Philo- 
sophical Criticism and Construction, by Sydney H. Mellone; Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy, 
by Edwin Lawrence Godkin ; Axarchism, by E. V. Zenker; Political Crime, by Louis Proal ; 
Industrial Democracy, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb; The Social Teachings of Fesus, by Shailer 
Matthews ; Fewish Ldeals and other Essays, by Joseph Jacobs; A Fewish State, by Theodore 
Herzl ; Various Fragments, by Herbert Spencer ; Zhe Application of Psychology to the Science of 
Education, by J. F. Herbart; Zhe Herbartian Psychology applied to Education, by John Adams ; 
The Psychology of Suggestion, by Boris Sidis; A Concise History of Religion, by F. J. Gould ; Zn 
Tune with the Infinite, by Ralph Waldo Trine; Zhe Dynamics of Religion, by M. W. Wiseman; 
Affirmations, by Havelock Ellis; Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself, with Introductory 
Study on Stoicism, by Gerald H. Rendall; Zhe Morality of Marriage, by Mona Caird; Port- 
Royal Education, with Introduction, by Félix Cadet; The Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury as Social 
Reformer, by Edwin Hodder. 
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S heretofore THe BistiotHeca Sacra will aim to meet the wants of 

the more intelligent public, both lay and clerical, of all denominations, 

in the publication of thorough discussions of all topics of permanent interest 

touching the Christian religion. Prominence will continue to be given to 

Biblical Criticism, in its various departments; Theology, in its doctrinal, 

historical, and practical aspects; and the Relation of Philosophy, Science, 
and Oriental discoveries to the Bible. 

The department of Christian Sociology is under the editorial supervision 
of Mr. Z. Swift Holbrook, of Boston. This department will, from a conser- 
vative and business point of view, discuss the various efforts made to find 
practical expression and embodiment of the Christian spirit and of Christian 
ideas amid the profound and rapidly succeeding changes taking place in 
modern society. 

Whatever periodicals of a more ephemeral character may be taken by pastors, 
theological students, and the more intelligent laymen, such thorough discussions 
as appear in the Bibliotheca Sacra are indispensable to a complete mastery of 
the great themes that are constantly coming to the surface in modern thought. 


CONTENTS OF OCTOBER, 1898 


Hinduism and Christianity. Joun P. Jones. A Way out of Church Disunion, 
The Early Religion of the Hebrews. SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN. 
ARTHUR E. WHATHAM. The Social Teachings of Jesus. 
Higher Criticism at High Water Mark. LoREN FosTER BERRY. 
SAMUEL COLCORD BARTLETT. A Misplaced Halo. CEPHAS BRAINERD, JR. 


CONTENTS OF JANUARY, 1899. 
The Outlook in Theology. Epwarp L. Curtis. The Nature of the Divine Indwelling. 
The Place of a Miracle. S. Leroy BLAKE. C. B. HULBERT. 
Warp and Woof. FREDERICK A. NOBLE. Alvah Hovey: A Character Sketch. 
The Philosophical Disintegration of Islam. ALBERT H. PLuMp. 
HENRY WoopWARD HULBERT. Proof-Texts of Dr. Driver. 
Christianity and Idealism. JAMEs LINDsAy. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


Single Numbers, 75 cents. Yearly Subscription, $3.00. 
The Bibliotheca Sacra and The New World will be sent for one year for $5.00. 


Write for particulars about Premiums and Rates to New Subscribers. 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA CO., Oberlin, Ohio. 
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FOUR IMPORTANT BOOKS 
BY JUSTIN WINSOR 


In addition to his great service to American History in editing the “ Nar- 
rative and Critical History of America” in eight volumes, Dr, Winsor wrote 
four large volumes devoted to Geographical Discovery in North America in 
its Historical Relations, crowded with the fruits of most thorough research, 
and enriched with full Cartographical Illustrations from contemporary 





sources. 


Christopher Columbus 
And How He Received and Imparted the Spirit of 
Discovery. With a great number of Curious Portraits, 


Maps, Plans, etc. 8vo, $4.00. 


Dr. W. F. Poole, writing in the Déa/ of Chi- 
cago, soon after the publication of this book, 
said: “It is only recently that the real facts con- 
cerning Christopher Columbus have been pre- 
sented to the public, and Dr. Winsor’s attractive 
work embodies the latest and most authoritative 
conclusions on the subject which the best Euro- 
pean and American research and scholarship 
have reached.” 

Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis, then President of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, commended 
the work in Zhe Christian Register in very strong 





terms, and among other things observed: “ The 
master work of industry and critical achievement 
is found in an appendix of one hundred and 
thirty pages, setting forth the geographical re- 
sults of the discovery. This is a richly illustra- 
ted pictorial essay, in its text, its analysis of cu- 
rious old books, pamphlets, and manuscripts, its 
photographic copies of portraits, title-pages, and 
other relics, and in its reproduction of a series of 
maps, charts, and other gravures presenting the 
imagined and the verified locations on new 
oceans, continents, and islands.” 


Cartier to Frontenac 


(1534-1700.) 


“The wondrous story has been told by Park- 
man in half a dozen volumes with a vividness 
and vivacity not likely to be surpassed, and which 
have given it a wide popularity. It remained a de- 


8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


sideratum to knit together the scattered sketches 
into one whole body. This Mr. Winsor has done, 
and that admirably.” — Zhe Nation (N. Y.). 


The Mississippi Basin 
The Struggle in America between England and France. 
1697-1763. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


This volume takes up the story of American 
explorations where Dr. Winsor left it in his “ Car- 
tier to Frontenac.” It traces the counter move- 
ments of the English and French in adventure, 


trade, and war, for the possession of the Great 


Valley. ; 
“Dr. Winsor’s work is of absorbing interest 
throughout.” — Cambridge Tribune. 


The Westward Movement 
The Colonies and the Republic West of the Alle- 
ghenies, 1763-1798. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


“It is biographical and descriptive, as well as 
strictly historical. Mr. Winsor entered into this 
undertaking in the true spirit. He had enthusi- 
asm, scholarship, tireless industry, vivid imagina- 
tion, and sound judgment. His book is indeed a 


Sold by Booksellers. 


storehouse of knowledge, but it is much else. It 
is literature of an extremely fascinating kind. It 
occupies, if not precisely an untrodden field, one 
that has been greatly neglected, yet it is of prime 
interest and importance.” — Boston Advertiser. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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THE NEW WORLD 


A Quarterly ‘Review of ‘Religion, Ethics, and Theology 
(200 pp., 8vo: issued the first of March, June, September and December.) 
EDITORIAL BOARD: 

Professors C. C. EVERETT, D. D. and C. H. Toy, LL. D., of Harvard University, Rev. ORELLO 


Congr, D.D., and Professor N. P. GILMAN, of the Meadville Theological School 
(the managing editor, to be addressed at Meadville, Penn.) 





ITH 1298 the NEw WoRLD enters on its seventh year of publication. Its field of discus- 

sion will embrace as heretofore all questions connected with religion in the departments of 
theology, the religious life, the history of religions, Biblical science and criticism, ethics, sociology, 
and literature. The Editors announced at the outset that these discussions would be conducted in 
a spirit at once free and reverent, without sectarian limitations, and in the light of the best scholar- 
ship of the time, American and European. How far this promise has been fulfilled is indicated by 
the contents of the six volumes issued and the following list of those who have contributed articles 
and book-reviews. It will be seen that these Universities, Colleges, and Theological Schools have 
been represented: Harvard, Yale, Brown, California, Chicago, Cornell, Rochester, Columbia, 
Columbian, Johns Hopkins, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Western Reserve, Wesleyan, St. Lawrence, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, St. Andrews, Berlin, Strassburg, Bonn, Jena, Gottingen, Geneva, 
Louvain, Brussels, and Queen's (Kingston) Universities, and the Collége de France; Amherst, 
Williams, Tufts, Columbia, Buchtel, Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Rockford, Kenyon, Hebrew Union, 
New and Bristol Colleges ; and the Bangor, Andover, Auburn, Yale, Hartford, Harvard, Meadville, 
Union, Lane, Episcopal (Cambridge, Mass.), Theological Schools, Manchester College, Oxford, and 
the Faculté de Théologie Protestante, Paris. 

The Church affiliations of many American contributors are noted below. 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS, 1892-1897. 


Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, D. D., London. Rev. John W. Day, Unitarian. 
Rev. ay Abbott, D. D., Congregationalist. Rev. Charles F. Dole, Unitarian. 
Rev. E. Addis, Nottingham. Prin. J. Drummond, Manchester College, Oxford. 
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ev. George Batchelor, Unitarian. Rev. Charles R. Gillett, Union Theol. Seminary. 
Rev. David N. Beach, Congregationalist. Prof. N. P. Gilman, Meadville Theol. School. 
Rev. S. C. Beach, Unitarian. Prof. G. L. Goodale, Harvard. 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher, Auburn Theol. Sem. Prof. Charles J. Goodwin, Wesleyan University. 
Prof. Wilhelm Bender, Bonn. Rev. G. A. Gordon, D. D., Congregationalist. 
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Cheerful Yesterdays. 








By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 





12mo0, $2.00. 


MONG living Americans there are few indeed whose lives have been richer in interest- 
ing incident, fewer still who can write more gracefully of ‘Cheerful Yesterdays,’ than 


Colonel Higginson.” 


“ Mr. Higginson never wrote more agreeably 
than here, with happier expression, with more 
wealth of humorous and effective illustration, 
with more of that allusive light which comes 
from a wide range of culture, and a memory 
that instinctively reproduces at the right mo- 
ment the appropriate anecdote or phrase.” 
New York Evening Post. 


“The literary style of this fascinating vol- 
ume charms us at once. . . . Poet, essayist, 
historian, soldier, philanthropist, a man of the 
world and society, he gives us page after page 
of most delicious glimpses of his experiences.” 
— Press (Portland, Me.). 


— The Review of Reviews. 


“Mr. Higginson has stood so long for what- 
ever is most liberal and enlightening in Ameri- 
can letters that this volume of reminiscences 
has a special significance to all who are inter- 
ested in that literature and its development.” 
— Public Ledger (Philadelphia). 


“ Few men have lived so fully and to such 
purpose. . . . The quiet ease of his style lends 


itself happily to mellow reminiscence, which 


is the note struck in his felicitously named 
‘ Cheerful Yesterdays.’ .. . Many of the scenes 
are graphically described, ‘though i in a simple, 

straightforward way.” — The Bookbuyer (New 
York). 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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“ No more interesting volume has lately been pub- 
lished than Mr. Godkin’s ‘ Unforeseen Tendencies 
of Democracy,’ which is interesting not only by 
reason of the general situation or predicament in 
which we are all more or less conscious of being 
steeped, but also as a result of the author’s sin- 
gular mastery of his subject.” —HENRY J AMES, in 
Literature. 


. “Itis a book which the best of politicians will 
read with delight, but it is one that ought to be 
read and well weighed by every citizen.” — Pacific 
Churchman (San Francisco). 


“On its practical side the book is almost indis- 
pensable to the student of American institutions.” 
— The Critic (New York) 


“ Whether he is discussing the effects of the doc- 
trine of equality upon American democracy; the 
disadvantage of our present nominating system ; 
the undisputed fact of the decline of modern legis- 
latures ; or the chief problems of municipal govern- 
ment in this country, he is always clear, positive, 
and impressive.” — The Churchman (New York). 


“ Government was once an absolute theory ; now 
it is a continuous political experiment, — and in 
defining and expounding this significant truth 
Mr. Godkin merits the attention of all thoughtful 
readers.” — The Beacon (Boston). 


“A most thoughtful book, and one which be- 
cause of its deliberate, careful criticism, is provo- 
cative of much thought.” — Boston Advertiser. 



















4 Park St., Boston ; 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
11 E. 17th St., New York. 
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Nineteenth Century Questions 


1 vol., crown 8vo, $1.50. 


[This book was partly prepared for publication by Dr. Clarke.] 
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